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PREFACE. 


I have been for some years engaged upon a work of 
comprehensive design, in which I propose to bring to¬ 
gether, under a single view, all such leading and well 
authenticated facts as may be accessible, relating to the 
aboriginal monuments of the American continent, which 
shall serve to illustrate not only their character and 
origin, but also the ancient and as yet unwritten 
history of the New World, and the relation which its 
aboriginal inhabitants sustained to the great primitive 
families of the other Continent. A work of this scope 
and magnitude, it can readily be understood by every 
one at all acquainted with the subject, must require 
many years to its completion, especially when, as in 
my own case, it can only be prosecuted in the intervals 
of other and more practical duties. Pending, therefore, 
the submission of this work to the public judgment, I 
have thought it not improbable that service might be 
done to the cause of science, by the publication of some 
of its parts,—if not by adding directly to the stock of 
new facts and demonstrated results, at least by direct¬ 
ing the attention of investigators to subjects hitherto 
but little considered, but possessed of high interest, and 
having an important bearing on the grand Archaeologi¬ 
cal and Ethnological problems connected with the his- 
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tory of man in America. In separating thesePf* 
from their original connections, ^herotheysustemeda 
intimate relation to other and mutually illustrate 
chapters, they have necessarily assumed a someulmt 
fragmentary character, with frequent abrupt transitions, 
some repetitions, and numerous references to ‘°rego 
Lets and deductions. Circumstance^ 
me from reconstructing them,-the only mode m which 
these defects might be remedied,—and in these respec 
' N I must crave the indulgence ol the critical reader , 

The points which I have attempted in some de a ree 
t \iustrate in the following pages, are the essential 
. \y of some of the elementary religious concep- 
lden,l V ,he primitive nations of the Old and New 
L and the similarity in their modes of expressmg 
t , < or rather the similarity in their symbolical systems, 
of'which I regard the machinery of creation, the multi¬ 
plication of gods, and the investing of them with attri¬ 
butes, as parts. Upon some of these points the aborigi¬ 
nal monumenjs of the continent are eminently sug¬ 
gestive; and, as illustrated by the recorded conceptions, 
known doctrines and rites, and trasmitted traditions of 
the ancient inhabitants, in many respects, conclusive. 
Upon these unimpeachable witnesses I have for the 
most part relied, in arriving at the hypothetical con¬ 
clusions put forward in these chapters. 

It has been remarked by the illustrious Humboldt, 
that in investigating these subjects, “ we shall be sur¬ 
prised to find, towards the end of the fifteenth century, 
in a world which we call new, those ancient institutions, 
those religious notions, and that style of building which 
seem in Asia to indicate the dawn of civilization.”* 


* Researches, vol. i., ( Introduction,) p. % 
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The conclusion from this discovery would naturally be, 
that these institutions, notions, and monuments, are 
founded in an original connection,—especially as such 
a conclusion is in strict harmony with popular preju¬ 
dices. But the philosophical mind will hesitate in ac¬ 
cepting it, without inquiring how far similar conditions, 
and like constitutions, mental, moral, and physical, may 
serve to approximate institutions, religions, and monu¬ 
ments to a common or cognate type. The opinions of 
former scholars cannot be taken as conclusive in this 
inquiry; for at no previous period of the world’s history 
have the materials for prosecuting it been so abundant 
as now. The great collateral questions of natural 
science which have been settled within a few' years, 
the knowledge which maritime and land discoveries have 
given to us of nearly every nation and people on earth, of 
their religions, institutions, history, habits, and customs, 
enabling us to institute comparisons betwxen them all, 
and to w'eigh the relations which they sustain toeach 
other,—these are advantages which students have not 
hitherto enjoyed, and for the want of which no ability 
could adequately compensate. For no sciences are so 
eminently inductive as Archceology and Ethnology, or 
the sciences of Man and Nations; none which require 
so extensive a range of facts to their elucidation. 

In pursuing my investigations, I have sought only to 
arrive at truth, however much it may conflict with pre¬ 
conceived notions, or what are often called “ established 
opinions.” I have no system to sustain, no creed to 
defend; but entertain as many hypotheses as there are 
possibilities, and claim to be ready to reject or accept 
according to the weight of evidence and the tendency 
of facts. In this spirit, I neither fear nor deprecate 
criticism, but on the contrary, desire it; and so far 
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from regarding him with hostility, who shall, in a proper 
temper,'’point out what is false in fact or erroneous in 
deduction, shall esteem the act as a service, and one 
imposing an obligation deserving of acknowledgment. 
I reserve to myself, moreover, the privilege of revising, 
altering, and if need be, of wholly rejecting, whatever 
may be advanced in this or succeeding volumes ; and 
shall value nothing which may be published, except in 
so far as it shall meet the rigid requirements of philo¬ 
sophy and truth. 

4 

The following numbers of this series are prepared, 
or far advanced in preparation: 

\/ I. The Archaeology and Ethnology of Central 
America. Illustrated. 

w/ II. The Mexican Calendar. Illustrated. 

v/ III. The Mythological System of the Ancient 
Mexicans. Illustrated. 

IV. The Semi-Civilized Nations of New Mexico. 


New York, April 7 1851. 
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CHAPTER T. 


INTHODCCTOKV OBSEUViTIdM!. 

Tfik discovery of America, in the fifteenth century, coinrii- 
n grand ora m the history «f the world. From that jht- 
riod we may date the rise of Unit mental energy and physical 
enterprise which have since worked go wonderful chants in 
the condition of the human race, ft gave a now and powerful 
impulse in The nations of Euro|)c, then slowly roaming from the 
lethargy of centuries. Love of adventure, hope, ambition, 
avariiur—the iniitst powerful incentives to human action—di- 
rected the attention of all men to America, Thirher flocked 
the hnldnst and most adventurous spirits of Europe ; and half 
* ««ntury of startling events sufficed to lift the veil of night 
from avast continent, unsurpassed in rfuextent and variety of 
i!s productions, abounding in treasures, and teeming with a 
el range people, divided into [lumber less families, exhibiting 
many common points of resemblance, y«[ differing widely in 
their condition, manners, customs, and mem! and civil organj, 
zn linns. 

Along the shores of the frozen seas of the North, clothed 
with the furs of the sen.rnonstera whose flesh had supplied 
them with food, burrowing in icy caverns during the long polar 
nights, were found the dwarfed end squalid Esquimaux. In 
lower latitudes, skirting the bays and inlets of the Atlantic, 
pushing their caqocs along the shores of Lhu great lakes, or 
chasing tliu buffalo on the vast meadows of lint West, broken 
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up into numerous families, subdivided into tribes, warring con¬ 
stantly, and ever struggling for ascendancy over each other, 
were the active and fearless Hunters, falling chiefly within the 
modern extended denominations of the Algonquin and Iroquois 
families. Still lower down, in the mild and fertile regions bor¬ 
dering the Gulf of Mexico, more fixed in their habits, half 
hunters, half agriculturists, with a systematized religion, and 
a more consolidated civil organization, and constituting the 
connecting link between the gorgeous semi-civilization of 
Mexico and the nomadic state of the Northern families, were 

- the Floridian tribes, in many respects one of the most interest¬ 
ing groups of the continent. Beneath the tropics, around the 
bases of the volcanic ranges of Mexico, and occupying her high 
and salubrious plains, Cortez found the Aztecs and their de¬ 
pendencies, nations rivalling in their barbaric magnificence the 
splendors of the oriental world, far advanced in the arts, living in 
cities, constructing vast works of public utility, and sustaining 
an imposing, though bloody, religious system. Passing the 
nations of Central America, whose architectural monuments 
challenge comparison with the proudest of the old world, and 
attest the advanced condition and great power of their builders, 
Pizarro found beneath the equator a vast people, living under 
a well organized and consolidated government, attached to a 
primitive Sabianism, fixed in their habits and customs, and 
happy in their position and circumstances. Still beyond these 
to the southward, were the invincible Araucanians, together 
with numerous other nations, with distinctive features, filling 
yet lower places in the scale of advancement, and finally sub¬ 
siding into the squalid counterparts of the Esquimaux in Pa¬ 
tagonia. 

These numerous nations, exhibiting contrasts so striking, and 
institutions so novel and interesting, it might be supposed, 
would have at once attracted the attention of the learned of 
that day, and insured at their hands a full and authentic ac¬ 
count of their government, religion, traditions, customs, and 

- modes of life. The men, however, who subverted the em¬ 
pires of Montezuma and the Incas, were bold adventurers, im¬ 
pelled for the most part by an absorbing avarice, and unfitted 
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by habit, as incapable from education and circumstances, of 
transmitting to us correct or satisfactory information respecting 
the nations with which they were acquainted. The ecclesi¬ 
astics who followed in their train, and from whom more might 
have been expected, actuated by a fierce bigotry, and eager only 
to elevate the symbol of their intolerance over the emblems of a 
rival priesthood, misrepresented the religious conceptions of the 
Indians, and exaggerated the bloody observances of the aborigi¬ 
nal ritual, as an apology, if not a justification, for their own bar- • 
barism and cruelty. They threw down the high altars of Aztec 
superstition, and consecrated to their own mummeries the solar 
symbols of the Peruvian temples. They burned the pictured 
historical and mythological records of the ancient empire in the 
public square of Mexico; defaced the sculptures of her monu- - 
ments, and crushed in pieces the statues of her gods. Yet the 
next day, with an easy transition, they proclaimed the great 
impersonation of the female, or productive principle of Nature, 
who in the Mexican, as in every other system of mythology, is 
the consort of the Sun, to be no other than the Eve of the Mo¬ 
saic record, or the Mother of Christ; they even tracked the 
vagrant St. Thomas in the person of the benign Quetzalcoatl,. 
the Mexican counterpart of the Hindu Buddha and the Egyp¬ 
tian Osiris! 

All these circumstances have contributed to throw doubt and 
uncertainty over the Spanish accounts of the aboriginal nations, f 
Nor were the circumstances attending European adventure 
and settlement in other parts of the continent much more 
favorable to the preservation of impartial and reliable records. 
The Puritan of the North and the gold-hunter of Virginia and ~ 
Carolina, looked with little interest, and less complacency, upon 
the “ wilde salvages ” with which they were surrounded, and - 
of whom Cotton Mather wrote, that “Although we know not - 
when nor how they first became inhabitants of this mighty con¬ 
tinent, yet we may guess the devil decoyed them hither, in 
hopes that the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ would never 
come to destroy his absolute empire over them.” 

The Jesuits and other enthusiasts, the propagandists of the 
Catholic faith among the Northern tribes, were more observant 
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aint correct, but their anmmnlK mo very mcagtD in matters of 
the mo?! consequence in rtrieurdics concerning the history and 
relieion of t hi' aborigines. All treated the religions concept ions 
and faaotiee* mid transmitted traditions of the Indiana with 
fittle regard, Indeed, it lias been only (luring the last century, 
since European comm uni cation with rhf* primitive nations of 
Southern Asia, and u more intimate acquaintance with I irietital 
. literature, have given a new direction to researches into the 
I history of mind end map, that the true value of the religious 
notions and the recorded or transmitted traditions of various 
nations, in determining their origins and connections, and illus¬ 
trating thoir remote history, has been Ascertained, And even 
now there are few who have a just estimation of their import- 
anew in these respects It may, however, ho claimed, in the 
language of the traveller Clarke, “ that by a proper attention 
to the vestiges of ancient superstition, we are sometimes ou- 
■ilited to refer a whole people to their original ancestors, with 
us much if nut more certainty than by observations made upon 
their languages, because the superstition is engrafted upon the 
stock, hut tim language is liable to change ” ‘-And however 
important/’ says an eminent writer upon the history of India, 
** may be the study of military, civil, and political history, the 
science of nations is incomplete without mythological history, 
i and ha is little imbued with the spirit of philosophy, who can 
1 perceive Li the fables of antiquity nothing but the extravagance 
of a. fervid i^^agttlauotl/ , * It is under this view, in investi- 
gating the history of the American race, its origin, and the ran h 
which it is entitled to hold in the scale nf human devclopcuum r , 
that thu religious conceptions and observances, and authentic 
traditions of the aboriginal nations become invested with new 
interest and, Importance. 

N’nt that I would be Understood as undervaluing physical or 
philological researches, tn thoir bearing* upon these questions ; 
** for if the human mind can over flatter itself with having din- 

* Tui!'** TUijiri’tTiftlV—' The uf uiiuiliir idflea ifiretqtHe regifliu, 

inhabited by t|iar*jr4U31 nee*, a cm urimting &utijfccL trf itudy; fumwkbtf, it dx ju 
one (if iha- siio»t impcrtant Uak* in tha #rnkt dsnEh of .ci-mtiii lEnsculiaa which hlnA-l 
l^cibvr the distant famsfifri vf natiwLL”—(Fniruffr Afcritv, vvl. t 
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covnred the truth, it is when many facts, iiml those fmjbt nf 
diffi,reat feinda r “nits in producing the stunt: reaiili ” In these 
departments, ftitLwimtoiy, we have had able nud enthusiastic in- 
vestlgnrors. Humboldt, Voter, Prichard, Morton, Gallatin, 
Dtipnneean, and Pickering, bra thrown a flood of light upon 
the subjects of which, they iiavn respectively invited, and it i* 
a fact 'worthy of remark, that, although pursuing different pttth> 
of research, they have nevertheless arrived at substantially the 
oarius results—the unity of the American race, and its radical 
difference in respect to all the other great families of the Sobs 
(Seenote A , «/ aid ttfChapter) 

Wn donJ) t wi ^ e disparities exist, and have existed, between 

/ the various nations and iamiliret of the continent. Wheat, how* 
ever. we separate what is radical front wlrat is incidenlnl, or 
the resnJt of ciramuPtanecsi, it will be found that, oicraeulnrily. 
the various nation* nf the continent, exhibit Identities of u most 
striking kind. This is true not only of their physical oharao- 
tenstins, but uf their languages and religions, "if the savage 
tribes have retrograded from a higher condition of society ■ if, 
on the other hand, the semi civilized nations have advanoeil from 
ft savage stars ; 01 If, indeed, both the hunter and agricultural 
families ore descendud (ram a coiiminn stock, vye may expect 
to find the greatest differences between them in such particulars 
as arc affected by changes in modes of life, resulting from phy¬ 
sical conditions, such as climate, fund, and conformation * a f 
Country ; and oxjiecf. to find the strongest signs rtf affinity in 
religious toUafij and conceptions, in tradltions’aud in such eu*. 
toiii* as arc tohitraiy, and nut tint spontaneous nr the natural 
growth of a particular condition nf things. Upon the plains 
of the West, Nature's grand pasture ground, we rind the raving 
burner, chasing the buflalu from one extremity of its vast range 
to the other, and in his habit* and equipment* exhibiting an 
entire harmony with his condition oral circumstances. His 
necessities require ikuLness. and all accommodating Nature has 
bestowed npon him a. form of prujaw muscular deveiupuinism, and 
capable of tlie requisite endurance. The skins of the buffalo 
he lias slain, form rha covering of his ledge, Lis bed, ond hk 
robe; it* flcah sustains him, and from its hoofs, horns, and bmies 
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ho fashiona his implements of tho clmse, his oniamenb and do¬ 
mestic uten sib, Its white skull ( bleaching nn the ojwn plain, 
hu* become h3s " medirina; 1 ’ shridnwy hufTnkra' fill Jib wild 
legends ; uml the blank bnll is nn amhlcm of evil and malig¬ 
nant portent,- while the white cow is & token of aiinpiriuii* ?ig- 
nt finance. Among rim thick forest?, darkened with Lilts pine 
and the hemlock, on the chorea of the great Inkey, ara i.liti ij h. rd v 
cMar]ot:-iiien t tunurpo^d for Uiuir activity end endurance. Their 
■ fragile vassals art formed of the Lark of the birch t while that 
of the hemlock and pice shut out the rains of summer and the 
snows of winter. Fish and wild fowl From the lakes, deer and 
bear* from The mountains, supply them with food,, and the furs 
of the beaver and otter protect them from the cold. The long 
night? of whiter encourage the social sentiment* and axe fruit¬ 
ful in slurksuf ad venture : and the active fjinoy peoples die hills 
with gray t ftlfin orcaturn?. and moulda the vagnp rnmembranecs 
of pg mi live tradition? into extra vacant, and often ludicrous 
forms* withouti however entirely effacing their original fea¬ 
tures. In the gloom of the H medicine lodge/* are taught the 
mysteries of the IVabcuo, and the potency of tha mnemonic 
hy which ihe supreme powers may be successfully invoked, 
and their traditional songs perpetuated. In lower latitudes* 
and dicing the shore* of the Atlantic* where nature was more 
genial, and where the soil cherished the ?eed? planted in its 
fcfiwjnit worn nations mere fixed in their habib, cultivating the 
mai^t and the means of subsistence being more abundant, 
bestowing mows attention on their civil and religious organic 
tion« and institutions, — discussing the question of n balance of 
pnwvr in their CouuciEg, cumhiningicto Cenfcderadea, rind alto- 
gather displaying shut advance which invariably fnSlows partial 
relief from the pressure of physical wants, in a dim ate not 
relaxing or enervating in it* mflnenoee. The difikreh^ which 
Ihese ibr^ groups of tribes or nations exhibit, are palpably none 
o[ti i: r than those which their widely differing circumstances 
hiiva occasioned. 

It ararnti vary probable that the distinctive ebunmtar of the 
American families would never have been called in question, 
batl it not been for the necessity wfcinh many learned and pious 
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men have thought to be mipu»cd by ihe Bible, of tie riving all 
varieties of the human 5.pedes from a single pair on the brinks 
of thii E!tphifare& i Toting it for granted that the American 
aborigines are the descendants of some one or snore of this 
diversified nations to which earliest history refers, they have 
directed their inquiries to whir.h nf these * heir progenitors may 
be with moat exae Lucas referred, The hypotheses rn- which 
these tissimi phony have given riae are almost lnmimenihlc, 
That ascribing to them u Jt^fi&h origin has recei ved tho widest - 
assentj not because it is 011c whit batter supported than ifny of 
the others but simply because the knowledge which I* gem> 
rally poAweflsed nf the character, habits, customs, religion, efe. T 
etc., of primitive nations is derived from the scriptural ac¬ 
count of the Jews. Forgetting that nil people, at some stage 
of the if advancement, inns! sustain runny resemblances to¬ 
wards each other T res Lilting, as already rpl^erviiEk from a emu- 
cidiMioe in eirCiinvstaifices, they have founded their conclusions 
upon what is conditional and changing, instead of whet is fixed 
and radical. ** They have," in the language of fhephilo^phi- 
cal Warburtoiij f+ the old, inveterate error, that u similitude of 
Customs and mimners t amongst fhc various tribes of mankind 
most remote from eiicliolhi-r, must, needs ariw from some com- 
rnnni cation. Whereas human n 11 In re, without any help, will in 
the same circumstance* always exhibit Ihe same appearances,”* 

It yet remains to bo seen how Ihr an investigation uf Una re¬ 
ligious ennneptione and notions of the American race shall 
serve to eon firm fhr results ci physiological and philological 
researches. But this will prove an inquiry of greet difficulty; 
for if we assume that the religions sentiment is inherent* and 
its expression in arocirfbmce with natural suggestions, then the 
nearer wr approach the first stages of human developcmcnt : the 
more numerous and the run re striking will he the coincidences 
anti resemblances hi the religions .systems of the globe, how* 
ever widely they may appear tn differ at the present time. If. 
however, we shall find a general ennontrance in what may ho 
ascertained to bo couveuliuruil or arbitrary in ihu various reli- 
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gions, then we may rWBonnbly infer a community of origins, 
or n oaxuLoeticm more or los* r«moUi. 

As tiie result of a pretty extended investigation of the sub¬ 
ject, it may be affirmed thm ilie predominant religion* con¬ 
ceptions of America have found thei r expression in some 
modification of what in usually denominated l ‘^tin Worship, ' 
but whieh might with more propriety bs defined tu bu uu ado* 
ration of the lowers of Nature* This seam* to have boon, 
throughout the globe, the earliest form of human superstition T 
dating buck for beyond the hiHiorieul, and even beyond the 
traditionary period of man*5 existence It seam* to lie at the 
basis of all the primitive mythological systems with which wo 
are acquainted, and may siill bo found under a complication of 
later ^ ngraftisienta and refinement derivative a nd other wise f 
in all the religious of Asia, h ruay bs traced, in America, 
from its wimplest or least clearly defined form, among the 
roving haute ns and squalid Esquimaux of the North, through 
every informed into stage of devoloptutient, tu the imposing 
sterns 61 Mexico and Pern, where il Louk u form nearly corres¬ 
ponding with that which it at one tiron sustained on the banks 
of the (ranges, and on the plains of Assyria, The evidence lti 
support of these assertions is voluminous, but will, in part. 
appear in the following chapters. [ " [>oji the a^simipLiun that we 
are Correct, there is, from our point of view, no difficulty iimc- 
uatmLing fur these identities, without etaiining a common ori¬ 
gin for the nations displaying them. Alike in the filenmnla of 
their menial ttnd mural eoMrimtiutiS ; having common hopes 
and iLspirations, whatever the form which, from the force of 
nireumsfoncos* they may have assumed j moved by the same 
impulses, and actuated by similar motives, it b not surprising 
that there should exist among nations of men the most widely 
separated a wonderful unity of elementary beliefs and con¬ 
ceptions, All have before them the suggestions of Nature, the 
grand phenomena of which are everywhere the same; md nil 
bum their observance would be apt to arrive nx similar reunite. 
The idea of a beginning and of a creative power is clearly 
stamped upon all nature ; and, in an obscure ur luom distinct 
form, is an inevitable result of human reasoning* Tkia asset- 
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tion may be controverted by those who esteem this grand con¬ 
ception inherent, or the result of divine communications; but 
all are agreed that it is as universal as man. The simplicity 
of the original conception no doubt became greatly modified in 
the course of time. As the first step of religious refinement, 
the First Principle came to be invested with attributes which 
were commemorated and adapted to the comprehension of men 
through the medium of symbols; God came to be emblem¬ 
atized under a variety of aspects, as God the Life-giver, God 
the Omnipotent, the Eternal, the Beneficent, the Vigilant, the 
Avenger, the Destroyer. That this refinement in some instan¬ 
ces degenerated from apparent into actual polytheism, cannot 
be doubted ; but the instances will be found less common than 
is generally supposed, when we come to analyze the predomi¬ 
nant religions of the globe. That a variety of symbols, all 
referring to the same great principle, yet having, to the super¬ 
ficial view, no relation to each other, resulted from this pro¬ 
cess, can therefore be easily understood. 

In the absence of a written language, or of forms of expres¬ 
sion capable of conveying abstract ideas, we can readily com¬ 
prehend the necessity, among a primitive people, of a symbolic 
system. That symbolism in a great degree resulted from 
this necessity, is very obvious ; and that, associated with man’s 
primitive religious systems, it was afterwards continued, when 
in the advanced stage of the human mind the previous neces¬ 
sity no longer existed, is equally undoubted. It thus came to 
constitute a kind of sacred language, and became invested with 
an esoteric significance understood only by the few. With 
the mass of men, the meaning of the original emblem,* or the 


* “The learned Brahmans,” observes Mr. Erskine, 44 acknowledge and adore one 
God, without form or quality, eternal, unchangeable, and occupying all space; yet 
they teach in public a religion in which, in supposed compliance with the infirmi¬ 
ties and passions of human nature, the Deity has been brought more to a level 
with our own prejudices and wants, and the incomprehensible attributes assigned 
to him invested with sensible and even human forms.”— (Coleman's Hindu Mytho¬ 
logy, p. 1.) 

The Brahmans allege “that it is easier to impress the minds of men by intelli- - 
gible symbols than by means which are incomprehensible.” 

44 In India the powers of nature are personified, and each quality, mental and 
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reason fkr Its adaption, the necessity far its uhc being super* 
ssdedj whs finally forgotten, or but imperfectly ic-mcmbered, 
A superstition* rcvEsreuce. the coasequeneri! nf long usseciatioji* 
and encouraged hv a cunning priesthood t n&Yerthrleasf cuOti- 
rnu-ilto attach to £h*‘ gyrabuL which, from being tbi rupre^n- 
toiion of an adorable attribute or manift^biLiua uf (rod, be* 
enme itself an object of adoration. Such, U sterns to rue, was 
the origin of idolatry* in its common or technical senses. 

The necessity for n ^yiiibolicLtl system j which wo luivu as¬ 
sumed as consequent upon man s prims rive condition, existed 
alike amongst all early nations: ami as the result of that 
uniformity uf mu oral and moral constitution, and of physical 
circumstance?, to which we have referred r their symbols pns- 
- massed n like uniformity, . IfVy may take an example : the 
Sun, tho dispenser of heat and light, the vmfier, beneficent 
and genial in its influences, the moat obvious, as it is the most 
potent and glorious object in the natural creation, fitly and al¬ 
most universally amblenuktiseud tile First Principle, Wiih its 
annually returning stranglk the germs qniokcncdi iho Icuycs 
and blossoms unfolded tharnsalvea ; tuid beneath its glow the 
fruits iipencd ? nnd the earth was mil of luxuriance and life. 
Un<li-r this aspect- it was trod the Life-giv^r, God the Belied- 
cent. In its unwearied Course, its daily journey through the 
skie^. it symbolized the Eternal t-S-mL lu iL^ dazzling and its- 
tense splendor it reflected the matchless glories of the Being 


phyHiai. bud ffn which the Enihnmna (might lha igai&Hinl to an 

jy-alsti^ till Elw Bfurttafib hctittile i* crowded* Ehml Ufe wuailj tn* tuv ehurt to c*- 
qwijtf tiven the ifcuJiiL-istfMur# ttieir a^OOO.CKKl uf \arf*^—(TUTi 
y&L i. p. M&.) 

" Too h^ s Yi L t wiApqPfliwtjJ with ibe tfljuJvHf* Ilf nur FetigitiiL"’ rXtLrdltifril a 
Brohmmj %p n Jiwsil ^ ^T|i|.aiitmWof ^ m th* 

<‘a 1 rnv Again uMiia-sr you mmjnur - in itu? muliiludft of ft'* rtdere G&6 

lAvini- Ej+hti^ d&ly ."—(Jtlirtr th* Ckriat. ik* fn de^ Umtl LL ltv, 0.) 

»|t vr» ilmI thu Entrtit of Lbe pjdetAlNH m! at fiir.t in eoilaVfl th?ir nation ta ibe 
wrcttbi-d ^pftistatitm tbll did prWiul The n*aM% it f e£pr£iEui£ 

It? iJli'gTiriiyd filiE- •>„ |>rfar* ttw ijiviTiliusi uf lrtliT^ and tla? k^piriir of n:jh- 

nw^atvEiolUi Ml th?.ir tmaplei^ nceUiddliittS tin: la hrild liivni fsiL'/vil. Whtn 

■wribiiu Iwciuiir ftmiUtnr, (rod lhi-y liml wliaUy fhj^nttfln their flirt knunin^ they na 
tougw Hi b^undtt tn thdr nofnlidD, but jmjIiuiIK- wunduj^d symbol* which 
Iht-ir fnihk'n IjhiI only h^nuftsL—(^Satar/1 letter axix.) 
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unveiled face * uu man can sec and live,- Jt I* rhorc- 
furu HD matter of surprise that $tirt-worship was among the ear¬ 
liest and moat widely iliraorninated farms of human adoration. 
" It may be said in have been cinivtr^nl. Among nations the 
moFft remote from each trike r T from tha torrid to the frigid 
ttuut:*, under one mcdificatipn or another, this worship ho* ote* 
btiid. As Phre t or Scraps, among the Egyptians; a* Bel, 
Baaij Bolus* or 3luloeh p among the Chaldeans; Mithras of the 
Persian*; Apollo of the lirrccks; Suyrn. of tha Hindus; Odin 
uf the Scandinavians; Baiwe of tha Laplanders; nr + as the 
chief object of adoration in Mexico and Peru, iho sun has had 
its myriads of worshippers from tha curliest dawu of tradition* 
ary history, Its worship spread aver America as it did over 
Europe and Africa t and manV accredited birth place, in Asia. 
It was attended by simple, as also by complicated osrainouies. 
The Indian hunter uf North America acknowledged his hom¬ 
age in silence, with uplifted arms and ont*proud palms, or by 
a breath from his half sac rod pipe. And the Peruvian Inca. 
41 the Bon of the Bun/* in his double office of priest and king, 
paid his adoration, with gorgeous rites, in tarnpies encrusted 
with gflliKand biasing with tha reflected glury of tbesolnr god, 
Regarding then iho uniformity which wo have already 
pointed out in man's wn&titminti, attended by a 1 Eke unifor¬ 
mity of natural cUmimBtemes, ns resulting almost uf necessity 
in corresponding uniformity in his beliefs and conceptions, and 
their modes of muni fetter ionj wc shall be prepared to find in 
America the trace* of n primitive religion, essentially the same, 
with that which under want sn many modifications in the Old 
World, illustrated by analogous symbols, and attended by 
similar rites. We shall further he prepared to remark these 
resemblances as the natural result?; of fixed oau^s, without 
am king the At Inn tides in an overwhelming eutucly*tn s or leading 
vagrant tribe* through deserts vast and regions uf eternal 
snow; or invoking the shadowy Thorfinu* or the apocryphal 
“Ifadoo, with hi* ion whip* ? n to account for the form of a sa¬ 
crifice} or the method of an incantation! 
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NOTE? TO CHAPTER I- 


(A.) 

It Jibs b*-n wmarb-d ihnl Asria Is the country of iitblu* T Africa of 
monsters And Amrncn of mtEma p with those who prefer hypothec* 
10 mitli ; wild it is ilie-r alone who still continue authictnuiriy to 
flpftfiikie u|mj3i tilt origin and potiTiftcianiis of die American ratft, -ift 
if do jjrmnd Icuding points bud been wtabliahed^ and a> though her* 
wills afforded u Ugitimnte Held for mmaUtmu-d eonj-'ctute. Fi u not 
iny purpose to go klu ft detailed fspiisitinu i.-f wbut ethnologic have 

Accomplished in their umligftijcnis of the various questions connected 
with this mce; hut [ rimnoi omit ft brief Arctic* m Homo of the more 
prominent results of their bbonu In the deportments of physiology 
und philology, the inquiries of our countrymen have been conducted on 
n large sadc, ' m a Tery und thorough winner, ftnd with Ermincnt 

BQZ50ESSK, 

So far a* the cmniiih if uot the gwnem! physical, characteristics of 
tho American aborigine arc cuucerncd, we in ay regard the crnicl aborts 
advanced by l>r. 8 k O Morton, in tliut roully splendid monwemfc of 
idendbc it^cordi* " C'rrioia ^uuruiuHit^ ^ wtfbihmttully dqmtinKt rated, 
and ns cam dialing go wy fi-Ted pomi* in pruHccutiiig future nseoffcbes, 
H15 general mnchLdoii&r upon wliielinll ihe nthcre, in Home miinnur, 
depend k is the f^santuil peculiarity of the Amerktfm race ; find that the 
American nations, excepting perhnpi thcs?e on the estremiise* ft* th« 
continent, (mid cottwmmg which no sufficient duU have us yvt been 
collected to justify an opinion.) nre chnirncterited by a ronftirmiaUoa of 
skull radically dwdnet from that of my of the Other grant divisions of 
the human family. 

To use Dr. Morton's own language hLi observations and researches 
loud to fiisttxm the following proportions: 

« 1 st. That the American race differs essentially from /dl others r not 
excepting the MongoHflfi: nor do die feeble aiiulogicti of limgimgv, and 
the more obvious ofsfifl of civil and religious institutions and thu arts. 
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denote anything beyond casual or colonial communication with the 
Asiatic nations; and even these analogies may perhaps be accounted 
for, as Humboldt has suggested, in the mere coincidence arising from 
similar wants and impulses in nations inhabiting similar latitudes. 

“ 2d. That the American nations, excepting the polar tribes, are of 
one race and one species, but of two great families, which resemble 
each other in physical but differ in intellectual character. 

“ 3d* That the cranial remains discovered in the mounds from Peru 
to Wisconsin, belong to the same race, and probably to the Toltecan 
family.” — ( Crania Americana , p. 260.) 

At first glance, these propositions may appear somewhat startling, 
and the inquirer may incredulously point to the disparities existing 
between the different nations of the continent, as affording a sufficient 
refutation of them. But if we can point to no other race on the globe 
which has exhibited so many modifications, it is because there is no other 
which, in its infancy, and before it was able to overcome or control natural 
influences, was so widely disseminated, and subjected to so many vicis¬ 
situdes. History, nevertheless, has some singular examples of the 
changes which may be occasioned by circumstances, not only among 
nations of the same race, but of the same family. Dr. Morton points 
us to that branch of the great Arabian stock, the Saracens, “ who esta¬ 
blished their seat in Spain, whose history is replete with romance and 
refinement, whose colleges were the centres of genius and learning for 
several centuries, and whose arts and sciences have been blended with 
those of every succeeding age. Yet the Saracens belonged to the same 
family with the Bedouins of the desert; those intractable barbarians, 
who scorn all restraints which are not imposed by their own chief, and 
whose immemorial laws forbid them to sow com, to plant fruit-trees, or 
build houses, in order that nothing may conflict with those roving and 
predatory habits which have continued unaltered through a period of 
three thousand years .”—(Distinctive Characteristics of the American 
Race , p. 15.) 

“ It is an adage among travellers,” continues Dr. Morton, “ that he ^ 
who has seen one tribe of Indians has seen all; so much do the indi¬ 
viduals of this race resemble each other, notwithstanding their immense 
geographical distribution, and those differences of climate which embrace 
the extremes of heat and cold. The half-clad Fuegan, shrinking from 
his dreary winter, has the same characteristic lineaments, though in an 
exaggerated degree, as the Indians of the tropical plains; and these 
again resemble the tribes which inhabit the region west of the Rocky 
Mountains, those of the great valley of the Mississippi, and those again 
which skirt the Esquimaux on the north. All possess alike the long, 
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timfc , black hair, thft brown or oinnamoii-colatod skin, the li*wv brow, 
th<> it ulS and sleepy eye, llw full mA compressed tip#, md ^ 
imd diluted ih'sc. Th«a trails, mOilWW, are equally common ui the 
amigo imt riviW ™rkw», whether they inhabit lb« mapa* * r*«* 
and feed -id feh, or rove the finest :.nd subi'iflt on the J ‘ s l “ t 

- It ouinot he questioned thni pW=,L din«tit» do -cur, equally 
sinjndnr and toCiptfcahH « *>«> in the diBerwil dmdc* of color, vary 
\ n u froaia fuir tuu a complexion almost blrwki and dik ion, tin ur 
circumstance* when cliimtie cun Imre little or an influence. So also id 
njfcrtnrrt io stature, Ih* diffi-rcjiccs Ate remarkable in nriu* tribes, wh»h, 
moreover. are gwgnlphiwilly prvrimsio to each other. These foots are, 
however. mere exceptions to :i general rule, and do mi *\U<r the pecu- 
Unr phTbiognomy of the Indian, which is ns unileviniugLy cliAracteraiie 
as that"of the negro; for whether we sec liim in the athletic Thanh or 
the stunted Chaynm> the dark Californian or the fair Sicnniguan.he is 
mi Indian will, and cannot be mistaken for a being of my other nice, 

<t IJu- um« conformity ftf isrguuimioii is not less obvious in the asleo- 
lopcal time tun 1 of ihesc people, us seen in the ^mrtd or founded 
ln-ad, difl fhiLteued or vertical occiput, the high cheek-bon-;-, the pon¬ 
derous m trill sr, the large, quadrangular orbiu, und the low, recoding 

foraheud.'* ... , 

These n-aults. put fonmid upon the basis of a large urmy of caie- 
fullv collected and woli-digwlcd fncte, are well sietrtbud by Lite opinions 
uf other hwartigtttors, whose means Of obcrvulitra were very extended, 

. and whoso judgments will not lightly be called in quettion. Say^ Hum- 
Iwlilt; - The Indians of Now Spain lw u general reseiubhinei* to those 
who inhabit Canada. Florid*. Fern. and BnunL They haw the same 
| 'swarthy and copper color, at might und .smooth huir. small heard, promi¬ 
nent cheek-bones, thick laps, expression of gentleman ui the mouth, 
(rtroDglv contrwsUd with n glwmy and severe look- * ‘ * Over a 

million und a half of equate miles, from Tuna del Fucgo to the Hiver 
I St, l^i’isreuce did Behring's Etrfliis. we nre “truck, sil lies! gltuice, with 
the general rewmbinnee in the features of the inhabitants We think 
that we perceive them tdi to be descended from the aunc stock, not with 
funding the prodigious diversity of language which separates them from 
, nnr.thcr. * * In the fuitlif ui portrait which on eiwlfeat observer, 

M. Volnew, has drawn of the Carnwln lmlirms, we undoubtedly recog¬ 
nise the tribes scattered in the flnvnnnidui of the Bio A purr and the 
Caronv- Tlie sw style of features eswt* in both Amenej.r. " 

Dr. I'nchud, after A cnrefulre view of the same Geld. present* this 
I full tiding coTiciirriiiit inferences ‘ 

«i. I'lmt. nil the different races, nborigiinil in tbc American continent. 
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| or constituting its earliest known population, belong, as far as their 
/ ustory and languages have been investigated, to one family of nations, 
r “ 2. That these races display considerable diversities in their physical 
I constitution, though derived from one stock, and still betraying hidica- 
\ tions of mutual resemblance.” 

I In solitary, and we had almost said utterly unsupported opposition 
to this general testimony in favor of the physical uniformity of the 
American race, stands the assertion of M. d’Orbigny, that “ a Peruvian 
is not less different from a Patagonian, and a Patagonian from a Guarani, 
than is a Greek from an Ethiopian or a Mongolian.” 

It is, however, proper to observe that M. d°Orbigny does not probably 
mean to be understood that there are radical differences amomr the South 
American nations, as marked as a literal understanding of this°paragraph 
would imply. For there is no writer who attributes more striking 
results to the influence of natural causes. He states that the color of the 
South American nations bears a very decided relation to the dampness 
or dryness of the atmosphere. People who dwell forever under the 
shade of dense and lofty forests, clothing the dark valleys which He 
under the steep declivities of the eastern branches of the Cordilleras 
and the vast, luxuriant plains of the Orinoco and Maranon, are com¬ 
paratively white; while the Quichua, exposed to the solar heat in dry, 
open spaces oi the mountains, are of a much deeper . shade. This is 
confirmed by Schomburgh and other accurate observers. 

Regarding the conclusions of the above authorities, in respect to 
the physical traits and craniological characteristics of the aboriginal 
Americans, as amply sustained by the great number and variety of 
facts which they have presented, and which have never been disputed 
we turn next to the department of Philology. 

Here we find the results of the investigations of a number of learned 
men, among whom the late Albert Gallatin stands pre-eminent. The 
researches of this gentleman were mostly confined to the languages of the 
ortli American nations, but he nevertheless got together and carefully 
digested a mass of materials upon this somewhat abstruse subject, as 
much exceeding in extent and value the results of the labors of his pre¬ 
decessors in the same field, as the data collected by Dr. Morton exceed 
those of other investigators in his peculiar department. But as we are 
ng only with results, it is foreign to our purpose to do much more 
than present Mr. Gallatin’s conclusions. These are substantially the 
same with those arrived at by Dr. Morton, although attained by a dif¬ 
ferent path of investigation. He found the languages of North Ameri¬ 
ca, notwithstanding their apparent diversity, to be in their elements 
tut generis, and radically the same: that is to say, characterized through- 
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out (with casual exceptions easily accounted for) by a construction and 
combination entirely peculiar. Says Mr. Gallatin, 

“ The investigation of the languages of the Indians withrn the 
United States, east of the Rocky Mountains and north of the States, 
as far as the Polar Sea, has satisfactorily shown that, however dissimi¬ 
lar their words, their structure and grammatical forms are substantially 
the same. A general examination of the Mexican proper, and of the 
languages of Peru, of Chili, and of some other tribes of South Ameri¬ 
ca, has rendered it probable that, in that respect, all or nearly aU the 
languages of America belong to the same family. This, if satisfactory 
ascertained, would, connected with the similarity of physical type, 
prove a general, though not perhaps universal, common origin 
f No tes on the Semi-civilized Nations of Central America, etc., p. 10.) 

Later investigations of the languages of the Indians of the Pacific 
coast whose vocabularies were not sufficiently complete to justify a 
conclusion respecting them, at the time this paragraph was written, 
have shown, according to the same authority, that, “ In their gramma¬ 
tical characteristics, so far as these can be determined, they belong to 
the same class as the other aboriginal Indians of America. Many of 
the forms are precisely the same as those which occur in the languages 
of the eastern and southern tribes of the continent.” 

— The casual resemblances of certain words in the languages of Ameri¬ 
ca, and those of the Old World, cannot be taken as evidences of a 
common origin. Such coincidences may easily be accounted for as the 
results of accident, or, at most, of local infusions, which were without 
any extended effect. T he entire m i ™^ common words is sai d to 
be one hundred and eighty-seven ; of these, one hundred and four co^ 
itu-ide with words louna In the languages ofAsia and Australia, forty- 
three with those ol Europe, ana forty with those of Africa. It can 
hardly be supposed that these facts are sufficient to prove a connection 
between the four hundred dialects of America and the various lan¬ 
guages of the other continent. It is not in accidental coincidences of 
JoJd or meaning, but in a comparison of the general structure and char¬ 
acter of the American languages with those of other countries, that we 
can expect to find similitudes at all conclusive or worthy of remark, in 
determining the question of a common origin. And it is precisely in 
these respects that we discover the strongest evidences of the essential 
peculiarity of the American languages ; here they coincide with each 
other, and here exhibit the most striking contrasts with all the others of 
the globe. The diversities which have sprung up, and which have 
resulted in so many dialectical modifications, as shown in the numberless 
vocabularies, furnish a wide field for investigation. Mr. Gallatin draws 
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L'w'tr fr ° m thC Circumstance > which 18 as fatal to the popu¬ 
lar hypotheses respecting the origin of the Indians, as the more sweep 

S—TT ° f Dn Morton - 14 b the le “gth of time which this pro¬ 
digious subdivision of languages in America must have required, mak- 

g every allowance for the greater changes to which unwritten lan¬ 
guages are liable, and for the necessary breaking up of nations in a 
hunter state into separate communities. For these changes, or modi- 

we ^per^iued to" ^ 7? ^ the lon S est ^ which 

w« a» pamrttod to assume ; and if it is considered necessary to de¬ 
rive the American race from the other continent, that the migration 
must have taken place at the earliest assignable period, 

. “ conclusions were advanced by Mr. Duponceau, as early as 1819 

m substantially the following language: *.vasi 8 l9, 

^Lmnr a ^l th r eAmeriCa r langUages0in geneml are rich in words and 
fT \ 0rrnS ,’ and that ’“ their complicated construction, the 
greatest order, method, and regularity prevail. 

2. That these complicated forms, which he calls polysynthetic, appear 
to exist m all these languages, from Greenland to Cape Horn ? 

3. That these forms differ essentially from those of the ancient and 
modern languages of the old hemisphere. 

It is, however, but just to observe, that the credit of having first 
discovered the remarkable phenomena which the America., sysfem of 
languages presents, is probably due to the learned Vater, to whom the 
eminent Adelung left the work of completing the Mithridates or “ AUge- 
merne Sprachenkunde.” He observes: “In Greenland as well as°in " 
Peru, on the Hudson River, in Massachusetts as well as in Mexico and 
as far as the banks of the Orinoco, languages are spoken displaying 
forms more artfully distinguished, and more numerous than almost any 
other idioms in the world possess. * * » * 

men we consider these artfully and laboriously contrived languages 1 
which, though existing at points separated from each other by so many 
thousands of miles, have assumed a character not less remarkably 
similar among themselves than different from the principles of all other 
languages, it is certainly the most natural conclusion, that these com- 
mon methods of construction have their origin from a single point; and 
that there has been one general source from which the culture of lan- 
guages in America has been diffused, and which has been the common 
centre of its diversified idioms.” 

The same phenomena was adverted to by Humboldt, whose authority 
carries with it vast weight in all that relates to America. He says : 

‘In America, (and this result of modern researches is extremely 

3 
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important with repeat to the history of our specie) from the country 
ijf iU«: Esquimaux U> th* bfunks of ibc Orinoco, nuti* ftgAin + from flics* 
L<jmJ bunks to the frti&cn stmim of Mugdtrm, mother tOOgtiM, entirely 
different with regard to their ™la, huve, if wc may [he expression, 

■ lie same physiognomy. Striking HuJogks of giwnnmtiMl consunc- 
iIqo nre nchaowlcdged. not only in tl«* more perfect languages. ^ that 
of Oic IrtM, the Aymnri, the Guurtini, the Mexican, and the Com, but 
ulsiO in language extremely rude. Idioms, the roots of winch do not 
ramble with othur wore than the roots of the Sclavoiuan nnd BixcBy- 
mi, have these resembliuiee* of internal rae flh n niffm which art found in 
the SfuLrtrit. the Greek, and [lie German hwgntig>«- 
lt j H ,m account of their (pJttcml analogy in structure : it is because 
American languages which have bo word in common, (the Mexican, for 
instance, and the Quichua.) reaeruble each other by their organization, 
,tnd form complete contrast* with other language* of the globe, that 
ibe Indians of the missions ftauliariu themselves mono easily wi th other 
American idioms, than with the language of the mistress country. 
{Personal jVarroiiW, «1. iii.. p. 24S.) 

it is not Tier-seasary to multiply authorities upon this point: for it is 
worthy of remark that every philologist of distinction who has inwsti- 
■ s'-reddie subject, ha* arrived »t precisely die same com Warn; uldiuugh 
few have ventured to make public the deductions to «‘hieli they iucvim- 
biv lead. The doctrine of a diversity of origin in the human race, 
nUkoqgh gathering supporters daily, hits yet ei> few open odvoeaiw.nnd 
is generally esteemed so rodioul a heresy, Uwttovwtigalurulu tht*.» ■ 
njiny other department* of science, hesitate hi pushing their nsOftWb®* 

i heir ultiamta results. The discussion of tin) question cannot, bow* 
over, he loug postponed, und it is not difficult to foresee in whnt manner 
st will be final! y dislcrmifted. 

It should bo ob^rvoL further, dint* ultliough all the AnflW Urn 
pcffsew KDnmCrti ukuiefltary fuutiuts Gild p0WWH t many uf Uit: 
H(ft firani %l:h:4 Iii slur its aiiiaUiiu towards ciu:li ullicr still fliocsr re^em- 
bbuwft* fl uutiityriung tli-mr anangemcnt into groups; ftnd> in wnjunfltian 
with giher dreuttt&Umces, foming ihfi h&m of tbm aggregation of «al- 
tercr! tribal into fhlMilim, deaigimK'd o& lb* Algonquin, [roqu«U* elc. 
Within iheF.p groups lUere fire not ardv ^mmmrutfcal hut verbal nsmm- 
easily dettrcttdp .DQHriitalOTding that tbey oiitnd are* regions 
,f Oris m wide sue tln^wlskh fall within lIhj nmge uf the 

mwA cxienaivdy dfepersod languages uf the Old World*" Van cnmioL, 


■ Thwe wh-i drtire muiotely ta hm^ite Uit; will finflimphmatari*1* 

in lilt " ilLtbri ilMti-i lp at Addimg ana Viter; GdiuUn tl« l&dhnTrik*, 
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it i, ^™d howtnrmzn B „ cr^OK o( atonm**, M d w£Z 
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jbtotBbjwted to Hfctt in fineness f ur ^ 

U °, the »™ Rvchulogwitl aspects, History h not oli 

* * ^ ^ * P ™ k «P°" *> profound n * U |™J 

o«s rl b)'LDUrblendingK, the great mcc* of men 

“ mCd d " ir ^ nllrl ' Matures from tbi earliest perintfe with 'which w* 

** *• “ * —st 

Ii may be said that com* families are fierce—odu** tullil ■ but it « 

S?Z7ZrX*""«* ^ ** mu!,r whi,-h 

Zo^ZU lil!er 0f lL ' ** 5 “ *** ^ F- 

.. ?/* "*** ^ mwd <* ^ American aborfgjt,* 

the m,, £t p^minenb 

l ‘ Kh ««■ OTeiy uction, and murk, every native. TJ„ T r -ij- tn ‘ 

dMeiv^ M ^ tlt>Lh,r " witb ' JlJt its influence; ft tmihJes Mm to 
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£2r«Si"f t«h. which develop 

^ i£ r ‘"™ i to aU - * -™ S e 

■ it-., Th!6 i 9 generally m*. hut they exist m Hie Atueriou. mc„ J^ 
tftgree which w>ll frqHy c halky a common w^iiniiUr ttits hi any 

iw-i:.,.,,, ; „ *^ JCe *^*'V fftAiBin-tiawef tkt LittmiWftn.i lla^orin, 

JtUmolr^I^Sfl^ tok L^d **■* 1W,|<w ®' >w 
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existing people; and if we consider also, their habitual indolence and 
improvidence, their indifference to private property, and the vague sim¬ 
plicity of their religious observances, we must admit them to possess a 
peculiar and eccentric moral constitution.” Dr. Morton notices the 
exceptions which the Peruvians and other nations seem to exhibit, but 
attributes their changed condition to the far-seeing policy of the Incas, 
and the combination of circumstances which they brought to bear upon 
the Indian mind. “ After the Inca power was destroyed,” he says, " the 
dormant spirit of the people was again aroused in all the moral vehe¬ 
mence of the race, and the gentle and unoffending Peruvian became 
transformed into the wily and merciless savage.” 

In respect to the intellectual character of the American race, the same 
authority observes : “ It is my matured conviction, that as a race they 
are decidedly inferior to the Mongolian stock. They are not only averse 
to the restraints of education, but seem for the most part incapable of 
a continued process of reasoning on abstract subjects. Their minds 
seize with avidity on simple truths, while they reject whatever requires 
investigation or analysis. Their proximity for more than two centuries 
to European communities has scarcely affected an appreciable change 
in their manner of life; and as to their social condition, they are proba¬ 
bly in most respects the same as at the primitive epoch of their exist¬ 
ence. They have made no improvements in the construction of their 
dwellings, except when directed by Europeans. Their imitative faculty 
is of a very humble grade, nor have they any predilection for the arts 
and sciences. The long annals of missionary labor and private benefac¬ 
tion present few exceptions to this cheerless picture, which is sustained 
by the testimony of nearly all practical observers.” From these remarks, 
however. Dr. Morton excepts those nations which fall within what he 
denominates the “ Toltecan Family.” “ Contrasted with the intellectual 
poverty of the barbarous tribes, like an oasis in a desert, are the demi- 
civilized nations of the New World, a people whose attainments in the 
arts and sciences are a riddle in the history of the human mind. The 
Peruvians in the south, the Mexicans in the north, and the Muyscas of 
Bogota between the two, formed these contemporary centres of civiliza¬ 
tion, each independent of the other, and each equally skirted by wild 
and savage hordes. The mind dwells with surprise and admiration on 
their cyclopean structures, which often rival those of Egypt in magni¬ 
tude : on their temples, which embrace alm^t every principle of archi¬ 
tecture ; and on their statues and bas-reliefs, which are far above the 
rudimentary state of the arts. * # * It follows of course, from the 

preceding remarks, that we consider the American race to present the 
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tv<) eitromto uf intellectual character ; the one capable of n eertnin 
‘“S ree " f and refinement. independent r,f exLmneuuu aid*, 

,,riK ' r <Jc!,ihil »"g al»8Rwnt which pul* nil mental culture at dfr 
, Th * '» Composed. as it were, of a handful of people, ^ 
superiority and ^Maaqu.-nt acquisition* made them the prey of cavrtinu 
destroyers. the other a vusl multitude of * a vugs trihos. whose very bur- 
bnrL-m is working rheir destruction from within and without." 

A learned H«im> tranter, Dr. Tim MurtTm, whose work* on the 
nationa of South America are well known and highly appreciated. ha* 
tn strong terms assorted that u psychological differetiee exist, between 
thn American families utid those of the Old World. He has sketchnd his 
hypothesis with n bolt! hand, nmi whh a force which we seldom find 
HtirpasHed in writings upon these subject*. 

■‘The Indigenous nice cf the Kew World is distinguished from all 
the other ruitioiu of the earth, externally. by peculimilk of mate. h„t 
still nmrv, internally, by tlmir stair- of mind and intellect. The abori- 
gfeal American is at ones in the incapacity of infancy and ttnplW of 
old itge ; lie unites the opposite pule* of intellectual life. This .itninon 
and inexplicable condition Ilh.- hitherto fric.tra.ied every nttempt to re- 
4 ™ ciI,; him ' xkh !ljl - Eurapratn, (to whom he given way.) so a* to make 
hitn n cheerful and happy member of the community ; and it b this. 
Iit7 double nature, which present* the greatesl, difficulty to Science 
when she cudeavara to investigate hfe origin, uad these earlier epochs 
of history, b which he bus for thousands of you? moved indeed, hut 
made no improvements in hu condition. Rut 'this is far removad from 
thnl mitnml Male of child-tike security which marked (as an inward 
voice declare* to us. and us the most sneieut written documents affirm) 
t he first and foremost period of the hblory of mankind. The men of 
the red rice, on the contrary. It must bo Vonft^d. do not appear to 
leal the blessings of ft divine descent, but to have been led bv merely 
fttiim.tl. instinct nod curdy step* thnrngh a dark pu, t to their netual 
cheerless present Much, therefore, seem* to indicate that they are not 
in the fir-1 stage or that simpte, we might suy- primitive derelopement 
—-dun they are m a L+L'tondurr, reorguiilz^d gbit* 

"Toguide the inquirer through the intrittoK* of this labyrinthine 
inquiry, there is not n vestige of history to afford any due. Sot a ray 
of tradition, not n war-song, not a funeral lay can be found, to dear 
nwny the dark night in which the earlier ages of America are involved. 

*' F,,r tlwr rude condition in which the aboriginal American 

was found, nod separated by the obscurity of Agt,-*, lies a nobler piM 
which be ’-nee enjoyed, but which can now only bn inferred from a few 
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relics, Cij^iw- ill works of HfchitMtiiffi (n* those eli TiLLgiuiriiuo ou the 
Luke TitlwiM , which the Peruvians, as fm back Aft ihn time of the 
Spanish cnriqnc*!, hobold with wonder us the remains of a mora ancient 
pc. »ple—nujtcd, Accor ili 11 u - 1 ■' the# tradition^ in n single night—und similar 
crtfutiooM Mattered in ^nitnmiiic fragment* here nlld thnre over bulb the 
Airnsricra) hear witness that their inhabit uubr had, In remote de¬ 

veloped a mental cultivation and a moral power which have now entirely 
vanished. A mere sembkwpoe of these, rm attempt to bring back a pc- 
rind which had long; pitted by, seotm perceptible in the kingdom and 
institutions of rh>'’ fmvim In Bniril no such traces of m earlier ririlh 
Kniioti have vet been discovered , and if it ever nxUted here, it must have 
been in a very remote period? yet still, even the erudition nf the Tint- 
rijlarw, ns of liven' oilier American people, furm-rhes proofs that the b 
habitants of thift n*w ronrinent, as it is called.. are by no meatus a tuo- 
d ..th race, c vcu supposi ng we c o u 1 1 1 jv-s nine our C hristian ehronulogy 
its il muusiifl 1 for the uge and historical deroJopAtnent of their country. 
Th\s irrefragable uvid- nee i- furnished by Nutuio herself, in thfc domes¬ 
tic animals esculent plnntn by which the aboriginal American L 
surrounded, and which trite* an essentia! feature in the history of his 
menial culture. The present isute of the productions of Nature t* a 
doeumanbLTy proof, that in America she ban been nlrfsdy for nrauy 
thousands of years, influenced by the impressing and transforming hand 
of man. 

“ Il b my conviction tluu the first germs of dcvclopnment of the 
iiumtin nice in America can he sought nowhere except in that quarter 
of tho globe. 

Lkdde& the truces of A primeval and + in like, mantmr* ante-historic 
culture of the bimiuii race In America n& well as a very early influence 
on ike product bus of Nature, wfi may ulsu adduce as u ground for lhe#e 
view? ihc basis of the present stale of natural and civil rights among 
t ho abcdgirmS AmerieAJW—t meaTi prHtAwljJU before observed. that 
uulgumtieal aubdmsioa of the nations into an almost countless number 
of greater and ? mailer group*, and that ulnio^l entire exclusion and ei- 
comaranwation with regard to ear.h other, in whirh noinkind presents 
it? difierent families to us in AmerriM, like fragments of a vast ruin. 
The hisioiy of the other tuitions inhabiting Lhe earth furnishes nothing 
which hn* any analogy lo this. 

-This disruption of ah the bauds by which society wn* anciently 
bvlil togulW, (K-cOfapmibd l>. a Babylonldi confu^hm of tongues mul- 
tiplied by it, the rud-, right of fonco, the never-ending oru warfnre of 
all agninst nil, springing from that very dwrupHon, appear to mo the 
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Utot essential* and. os far u-v history Lt concerned. the most sEgnifinanE 
pdnL in the civil condition of tk aavaga tribe*. SutU u suite of £i-«my 
rj ™ot be the conaetpimicc of modem revolution. k indicate by marks 
which cannot be overlooked, the lapse of cimny Jigtw. 

l+ Long can tinted! migrations of untioiH and tribes Lave doubt- 
ltirtd Laken place from n very early period throughout the wbuh: conti- 
iient of America, mid they may have bn-n especially iku eausa* of dis* 
meiinberaietiL and corruption m The hlngungv*, uetd of a corresponding 
demondilution of th* people By burning that only a few lauding 
nations wore at firs! dispersed like an many rays of Eight, mingled to 
gi'ibtir and dissolved. ir- it won:, into each other by mutual collthm, 
anrS tint These migrations, divisions, and sub^Livril combhuidonA have 
be-n continued for counties* ftges. the present *tain of mankind in 
Aisktiul may ntounftdh be accounted for ; but the must of (hid singn- 
lur misdflvolGpemcut rvxuuhis, uo loss on that Account* unknown anti 
enigmatical, 

J ‘Cuu k Ijo conjectured that sem-g extensive convulsion of Nature —- 
' tarLliijuakc rending asunder ku and hind, suchas k departed tg have 
swallowed up rhn far-famed bland of Atalantis—has then ^vejK uwuy 
the inhabit nm> in its \ortux? Has such u enhimUy filled die survivor* 
with :i terror so xnonstreus, os, Imuded down from nice to race, must 
hM e darkened; and perplexed their intellects, burdened their hftarts, md 
driven them, as if flying at random from each other, fur from the blesi- 
’%* of social lifts? Have, perchajicfi, burning And destructive j&ana, 
or overwhelming floods, threatened tbe man of the red race with a hor¬ 
rible death by i;imine h surd Armed him with n rude and unhoEy hostility, 
so that, maddened against himself by atrocious and bloody ads of cun- 
zubaliam, he lias fallen from the god-like, dignity for which he was 
deigned, to Ms present degraded mate of darken ? Or u this inhxi- 
i nwuimng the consequence of deeply rooted pa-Lenin turd vice*, inflicted 
by the genius of our mce (with & severity which* to the eye of n short- 
fttgbt^rl observer, appear* throughout all nature like cruelty) on the 
inntiounl Em- vdl us on the guilty? 

"It iri impuodbte to entirely discard the idea of #ome gcnflrnl defect 
in tlie orgunijuitiun of the red race ; for ir fe manifest it- already bear? 
within itself the germs of :m early extinction- Other nations will live 
when these unblessed children.of the New World have all gone to their 
rest in the long si cup of death. Tluiir songs have long enured lo re¬ 
sound, their giant edifices arc mouldering down, and no elevated spirit 
ha> revealed itself in any noble tdEhann from that quarter of the gloW- 
Without being reconciled with the nut ions uf the East* or with their 
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uwr fortunes* they arc ulready vanishing away; y&s, it almost appear* 
as if no other inietfeetuaj life was allotted to them thou Unit of milling 
forth ois r painful compassion p us if they existed only for the negative 
purpose of Awakening uur a^&onkhmrnT. by thi* tp^ctricfe of a whole 
nice of men, thtf inhabitant* of a largo part of the globe F in u state of 
| living decay. £ 

" ia faeLp the present and future rncdition of this rod race of man. 
wlit? wonder about in iheir nafivo land, whore the mini benevolent and 
brotherly Invn deApdro of ever profiling them with a home, b u mea- 
itnmi* and tangible drama, such m no del km of the pa*L bus ever yet 
p indented to our cuntempiiition. A whole race of men w wasting be¬ 
fore the eyca of iu rammuHititing c^ntrmpomriftfi: nrtpo-Brer of princes 
philosophy* nr Christlnnity* seems able to prevent- its proud, gloomy 
pragrrVA towards n certain <md ultur de*LruaIon/ p * 

There k much of rhetoric, if not of round philosophy t ia these ob¬ 
servations of Dr. Von Mania*. By priming, however, we do ml 
wkb to be understood a* endorsing them. Our object is to give, in a 
rapid review, the reunite which have followed the invasiigarion ni i hes-e 
subject* by competent and ph i lo*opMos I minds, m dktlutrukhed fn>tu 
the shallow hyporh t w* arid absurd conjecture* uf pretenders. 

Tt. Tula Hi it yet been SHlitfiieiorily shown that the Abiflriran ram k 
tichekut su intellect, or that there k that. wide difference hi their “uioroJ 
nnLure, their affm lions nod tuiucktitL^/' which ‘-unit have aa^tned. 
The history of Aboriginal art remain * yet to be written—indoitd, rhe 
fcttem <4 devclopement i-i yst io ta*r iwrcrtatned. The glimpses 
which we have afforded u- r emirle the nations which occupied the cen¬ 
tral psLrtjft of the contment to muk equally high, in this respect, with 
the pr’-ople of Hindustan and the imcienl Egyptians. And, as oWrrcd 
by thic-hnrd, ' ' a people who, Sik-/ thn Mexicans, unaided by foreigners, 
formed el inure complete calendar thno the (freeks, uud hud ru^erturmd 
with precision tha length of the solar yeiw. could not be defidwit m 
intelli i ga(Eift# h 1 A me:- of men winch ahowa us an example of a fur- 
saetog policy 0ee ihil dkpkyed in the Iroquois confudcrutioji, before 
Imving attained to that degree of ckilkadoa which everywhere dw has 
preceded ™h a display of ferecMt and wisdom, cannot be said to ex¬ 
hibit the n klciipuciU" vi infancy/ 1 A piipte who, like the Peruvians, 
Irtd civil imd social cn&titutkm* nearly perfect m mnchlnifriea of gev- 

* "On thfc irtatri uf Civil and NuiuraJ KiyliU niw*H£ th* AWrqfuwa of the 
rSr.i/t]-. hi a T Ida, Vuti MurUm.—-f^Ti/FHPpuV, JiftsjraJ .W^cfreV t 

TratumsTiVN^ Vol, 
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^mmenj And oalbnul organiza±3fvn,—" p^wwating/' in tJ| C words erf Mr, 
1J un indednilft powtr of Gipson, and suited tr> tha most 
flourishing condition of the empire well us lq Stis infant fortunes/*— 
siiidi .l people cannot be siu'd to exhibit the “ unpbAtK y of old nge/ f or 
tn be incapable of ike highest attainments to which bunmniLy may 
J^pire. Nor can it be said that A people peaceable but brave, virtuous 
und app mac lung nearer than any other example which hS^tofy 
affords, to th* portion! idea of Arcadian nimplkity and happiness, late 
thosa who inhabited the country above rho Iriht and the volley of New 
Mexieo—UuU such a people “ have -never felt the blessings of divine 
de&ecnl. but have 1 m left to their own dark natures and is preTemii- 
tural vki-nuK in^imests [ l? 

i'he assertion of the incapacity of tha Aborigine* to profit bv their 
.-■■oeitiLLon with other races, in pracTicsJfy disproved by the condition 
of the great mass of the Indian population of Mexico and Central 
America. It will not bo averted by those in funned on llie subject that 
their condition is one whU Inferior to thni of their whjfa neighbors. 

It may indeed be 7 that the remark- of Von Martins ore nearly true 
of that portion of the TndLnn men which l>r. Morton hn> dhuingmahnd 
from thy to lie can family. But when Uieye shah be treated as human 
beings, and nai as wild ammab; when they .aball be reliflvefi from tbo 
contaiiuiMtiuti of unprincipled hunters and i mders, and the moral danr- 
InUinsstn of ignorant and narrow minded mL^-noamne*; wSieu tti j shall 
piinunY towards them n jn.--t r culigh ieued, und truly Christian policy ; 
then, if they sboll cxhibii no advancement, rind ultimately foil to reach 
unajH-an blt. rani in ‘the scale of rivili^Tion, if will be guile time enough 
to pnpnijncn upon them the severe sentence of u deficient intidlflet. and 
an unhallowed heart—dead to aympithy, imd incapable of higher dc- 
v elopements. Till then, with rhe hlai-h catalogue of Euro perm wrongs 
and oppirnsjon? before him H and the grasping band of powerful avarice 
at hh throat, blume liot Lbe Amuriean Indian if he. sternly and gloomily 
prdfcra utter extinction to Anassociarion with races which have exhibited 
to him no benign aspect, and who>e touch ha* been death. 
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GHAPTEB II. 

THE DOCTKirSK OF THE RF.C IIMIOC1AL PH I tfC I FEES Op ?fATL'HE ; 1HULUC 
WORSHIP L.N TILE ULU AM! .> K VV WL^kLE.US. 

■■ By comparing all the varied legends* of the East anti 
WpsL in oonjunctionr 5 says a learned author, li wo obtain the 
following milling of the mythology of the ancients : 

“ It recognise** os the primary ckmenta of elJE things, two 
nrosperoEXT ithhciple^ op tile nature ok male and female ; 
ami thesoj in mystto union, as the son l and btjdy, cuin-titute 
the G a eat Ilr.EtMALimuDSii; Uni t v , THE UN£, the unhv n*e 
ci insist mg still of the two separate elements of its earn- 
jKisiriosi f modified though combined in line individual* of which 
al] things are regarded but m parts. * * * * 

If w*> investigate the Pantheons of the undent uatiuiis, we ^hall 
find That eaehi notwithstanding the variety of immcs* acknow¬ 
ledged the same deities and the same system of Theology ; 
anil, however humble any of the deities may appear; each who 
has any claim to antiquity will be found ultimately, if not 
iinmnli itely, resolvable into one or other of the Primeval Prin- 
eiplt^, th^ Great God and Goddess of the Gentile ®/ 1 * 

4S Wn mast not be surprised*- 1 Mtys ^ir William Jones, “ar 

* Cot/a Jlra^nen/iL^ luU^iavtk^ p T al« A- 

7 rj rn/ r " p, 0 , See aUo Fabtr, £M ; jm M^alT}*, vol. it, pp. I* GO ; roL EL* 

fL 20Er M» AdriEphti PiiTft, oa ill* r«alt of hb irtijliiry into ihr* primili™ CAiU 
TfJ ttfk-ii* krri down u the Wis «f tlmt relLpinn the W^nbij) nftin- p<fiffl£Tml jniwntf. 
It- nayi; H Frotn a^■ wjleYv, <"i.rEn*tj£ ll tici jjt tile fyuiUmecLtal fni-oii nf lin- iinf- 
V trtth-ere ari>+*;- .j • i ■ - ul ■ j riignTriun uf n^rnim! jinwftft, uhiisEi, jifEi - Imving 
CT-flrfrhi rtth tftfcsr hr & nurtiuJ tmiLHtkin, ul Wl jinineetl In Li n id In Oiix? BujiTvmo 
lTh3tr r u an Ihcir fessmtiuJ pTtm a j de*, Snrli, in a few wi i hfc, fa thu ilKtiiscti vo 
h>r^f ihd mythfttngieAl iWlritu* nf tin- □Jirhnt tr;-L; mji-Ti tin- »imi of all jiij InhAiO 
Tilir. lOTJi^imiilj L4 jriltilis-t, Eib'nOml WjUi tfjnt Orri v^hJ n| bj SilliuJIio^ tlji' hiuit 

ofliii inlxH the CVbiri wf Smin4lmk.‘e\ 11 Ttur doctna^ of tho Oiblrt" 3afi 

“ way n vvil.jnt whlth bm tbi inferior tin Pwifi 

n/^o^wjY, tj|' t--p a iup^- CTJTtijncw i?od wb» raled ttmn a£L™ 
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finding, on a ciuse examination, tluit the characters of all the 
Pttgan deities, mniu and ft mo Is, molt into each other, and at 
luj-t into one or two, for it seems a well-founded opinion that 
the whole crowd of gods and goddesses, in ancient Rome and 
modern % urines, mean only Ike Powers of Mature, and princi¬ 
pally those of The StW, expressed in a variety of waya, and L> 
a multitude of faneifill names.* 

* "-flu ihr iJtwU of ita(y t lajfcfJ 'Work*, vaL ti, p. S 73 . Thu 

tuiLfnat, rtf ihr E*J. wyn Bryant* ^Anritui ATytAobpjt, V i>L L, p ^bow- 

luJkvd l '^ L,jn % 1,11 1 W ^itv p Ilu Sh* : uric! th 12 of tW viiHmu nutfatuu 
r ikilhl >- wrfv»Ue into th» dritft (A, p. m,} w]» x*rai* Ou- ruft-r of (be world. 
lB Ogy» rot Bumlntn) fncist, ( 

Ctejrin 4 ^ypita« jmiat: 

Mviri BhnliAOfiiu 11 - <■■■ cum i i L ; 

DiGUYKiti Ml fixlrihuBiiL; 

KvniAfLA hkuni Liberum; 

Anii-i^ G^n* Atliim'imi; 

Liuimianue PantL^n J^pigrtarL m.) 

A]I of t|KH4 talfc* Ar.- lit last ooiaprl^d Lji Al'i.LLJj or tL* Sew. S> k uf l5m; 

prilEhiYAl gRldt‘4 Uli- \E-v.s ;■ 

' L'lOAJH, ^imdirni Diflnui^ eaadem Cer^mm, oundem jlUDMuitt, am Atm 
. rj.iiuim dinuL p -~f Avirivi m tfrwjrft 1 i, v. ft,} 

Tlh- dime- dirfaiiY Uni . liil** -mil A pjirixnoiH b AjmJeJu*: 

frfm^nii Fhryjrv* JV^luttKithm u..niLmnt IXum Malnm; Inch; Aulemh- 
ikmm Atlki C**rupnm HiflfcmttA ■ il!ir..- Cyprii FkpMAm W-timm; 

lrttei tJie^piwin DImhiiu. BwjmII trtlbgnaA Sty^wci FWrpbim; 

L3*nubli futiuEntii Ihyun CftTtMBa. Jtmumtm nli|; Jalii Stibium; *tlu E^Um; 
R it m flMit rjJ <jnl uAfiffintirt h!h 8db bdiuutilnii mdiw illrntrantur 

JEtHuptp* Aniqiic, prijclqefi fatfrinl pgibatu tttmjniuJa mo prormta 

prflprfh apj^knt Ti n. mrnibe Kw-Lmiii fritoii/'—MPN^ J/W*. 

]. *L r p, Ml.) 

_ PiJL iJiiEur. 1 Tuts. ^i-j^nalm* oaOM-A* uml |m^vo or prolifk prln- 

Tin; Ut?fttFG of thfs rtim.t r lit tbo r^uli ab^Yfl sJiu luimr «p|j£fiiU Lfii? 
Aulitiuuij world r* ■ i ■'Lai 11 a I In- Mb-jv Hit ffot of thw nipou an Hlt(rd with 
""Eh- rialm^|■- jtbd linmnljLlA- o^-Eiai; (Jl«- v^ith In/iugi object to jior 

fM.rik , | wcEMitflJt- AH tlH? dnu ^.^1 Id tin- fuhhtm^ world nr? predated hy i]. K 
sim - ,u Jl Ayipn'H.L-licn or rL^nlei ^ iL Tli, HjAcrfl of Uitj tunm farau tfco 
botimlAi-j. -Ieiiiu Uic-jfi twcn r^jui^ of U|hj worJtL II-Liih-, it. Would iij.jypr 

fn.hj ill,.- nulhors tiUM flborft, Wiu, derived |)u- fivtJon Which mahftfl il«. nicuhi the 
dii^f «m,t of |W»iv« production, tl.u oM.; of the fluuu PJy^^hnm. »t Xmtt™ 
KnUUbnuU, u d idrusiri'-J l..r with Geres, l-i*. DLuu», I^oiin, lliu jwwwv pn*. 
ri ling WVCT ehfld-fcirth, urnl oil (he preliBa opemti.m, ,.f y^nrv.—s™ OceUm 
Llln ‘. ,,tf ’ A, u/ w Opnerv/o T, Gelo. Y^a, & Ory. H 

/i'Wdfurii>, Ub. iL 1'upoiA Ori</in* it Inn ti Pn/lr,, Ioiil i, i 1; 

mid eenpm nutardi. lie irirfert tf#ir«lr, r. diii. Pnelmri Anriw,! ^Vlrffen 
P- &1- 
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Tim doctrine of the Uech-hc-cal PnufciiLE* op Watuhs, <l«ig- 
Dutcd as active and passive, male and female, and often sym¬ 
bolized ns the Sun and Moon* or the Snn mid the Earth, was 
distinctly recognised in The mythological aystams of America. 
Rcfure proceeding to the proof of this asserting it will l*e well 
u, notice the rationale of this doctrine, and same of the mure 
striking forme which, in the dcvelopement of human it 

has assumed ; for it may safely ho claimed tiiut, under some 
of its aspects or modifications, it has entered into every religious 
system, if iinfeed it 1ms not Ihsoh the nucleus of every mythol¬ 
ogy —( S?e Mite to this Chapter, B.) 

The idea of u creation, suggested by the existence of things, 
was. no doubt, the first result of human reining. The mode 
uf the event, the manner in which it was brought abont, was. it 
|s equally nnquestiundblc. tlw inquiry which next occupied the 
mind ; and man deduced from the operations of nature around 
him his first theory of creation. From the kuo, after in on ha Lion, 
he saw eriitirgLdg the Jiving bird,—-& phenomenon which, to 
his simple apprehension, was nothing lew than an actual crea¬ 
tion. How naturally then, how almost of necessity, did that 
phenomenon, one of the most obvious in out lire, nssoriaii: itsdl 
with his ideas of creation,—a Creation which he could not help 
recognising, but which he could not explain. Tho extent to 
■which die egg, received us a symbol, entered into the carh 
cosmogonies, will appear in another and tUnre appropriate con¬ 
nection. 

By a similar process did the creative power Como to l»: sym¬ 
bolized under the form of the Ptullu* ; ia it was recognised 
the cause of reproduction, nr, as it appeared to tha primitive 
man, of creation. So tha Egyptians, in their refine mem upon 
this idea, adopted the *-«r«//rtfs as a symbol of the First Cause, 
the great hermaphrodite Unity, for the reason that they believed 
that insect to bo both mate and female, capable of ftelf-inccp- 
tion and singular production, and possessed of the power of 
vitalizing its own work.* 

* It t* will known tliit Hi* JtywpAir, I^rtiw nr water-lily, 1* lidd wnvil 
ttutobyhoui Ibc Eu<t' r and Hi* various *«ct« of lltnl quarter uf tlf rtptewtll 
Ureir dtitki, rilim ilMowt«d wilt, it* fi&irrr* bolding it. n* a KejArv, »r *“t*d on 
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These examples illustrate the inductive process by which 
unaided reason arrives at its results, as well as the means by 
which it indicates them in the absence of a written language, 
or of one capable of conveying abstract ideas. The mythological 
symbols of all early nations furnish ample evidence that it was 
thus they embodied or shadowed forth their conceptions,—the 
germ ol a symbolic system, which was afterwards extended to 
every manifestation of nature and every attribute of Divinity. 

We may in this manner rationally and satisfactorily account 
for the origin of the doctrine of the reciprocal principles. Its 
universal acceptance establishes that it was deduced from the 
operations that law so obviously governing all animated 
nature,—that of reproduction or procreation. 

Jn the Egyptian mythology, the divine Osiris was venerated 
as the active, dispensing, or originating energy, and was sym¬ 
bolized as the Sun ; Isis as terrene nature, the passive recipient, 

a lotus throne or pedestal. “ It is,” says Maurice, “ the sublime and hallowed 
symbol that perpetually occurs in oriental mythology, and in truth not without 
substantial reason; for it is itself a lovely prodigy, and contains a treasure of 
physical instruction.” The reason of its adoption as a symbol is no doubt cor¬ 
rectly explained by Mr. Payne Knight, and affords a beautiful illustration of the 
rationale of symbolism, and of the profound significance often hidden beneath 
apparently insignificant emblems. “ This plant,” observes Mr. Knight, 14 grows 
in the water, and amongst its broad leaves puts forth a flower, in the centre of 
which is formed its seed-vessel, shaped like a bell or inverted cone, and punctured 
on the top with little cavities or cells, in which the seeds grow. The orifice of 
these cells being too small to let the seeds drop out when ripe, they shoot forth 
into new plants, in the places where they are formed; the bulb of the vessel 
serving as a matrix to nourish them, until large enough to burst it open and 
release themselves; after which, like other aquatic plants, they take root wherever 
the current deposits them. The plant, therefore , being thus productive of itself 
and vegetating from its own matrix, without being fostered in the earth , was natu¬ 
rally adopted as a symbol of the productive power of waters, upon which the 
active spirit of the Creator acted, in giving life and vegetation to matter. We 
accordingly find it employed in every, part of the northern hemisphere where the 
symbolical religion, improperly called idolatry , existed.”— (Payne Knight on 
Phallic Worship, quoted by Maurice, Inch Aniq ., voL iii., p. 265.) Lacshjo, 
the beautiful Hindu goddess of abundance, corresponding to Venus Aphrodite^ 
was called 44 the lotus-born,” from having ascended from the ocean in this flower. 
Th e Egyptian Isis is often called the 44 lotus-crowned,” in the ancient invocations. 
The Mexican goddess of fecundity, Cinteotl, is also often represented with a water 
plant resembling the lotus in her hands, or with the plant springing up from the 
waters beside her, upon w T hich she is reposing. 
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the pruduwr; rheif annual offspring wuu Bonus, the vernal 
:^nsan of infant year.* Tho pnet Heeiud, in tho beginning tif 
bis Tbeogtfuyj dlfrtra^IsIwK the niiiln mid feinata, oi generative 
and productive power* of %tnm T eih Oijkakl 1 ^ and UaJa, Heavett 
and Earth. The noleatial emblems of these powers were uh,ii- 
ttJly, a* we have alrrady said, die Sun and 3Iixsn; ihr. ivmis¬ 
trial], Fire and Earth.t Thay were designated a* Father and 


)i*nV6'^ 


11 Quws* if rint tlt^i Sinn, ww an I id personation of t-h-^ anm-i power of wlhivli th* 
&ilii u an. I'iiiihliTii, Rsi?Mmwt iL* hi * Upturn aK Uw cIp^j of Skur wfcrvil 
tu^Eii^:. ,k W«j Isr.^f! fn'iLiiil Mm,, (tho auppo&Ed loat U^irbt.) wtiBtilwd in iV 
enibnu>;in?f llu;*n-n E 7 "—-wiTericdly mtonkig that here tb*y diaw^’rod tk- n/w- 
viggraling or ut'tU'rt prbiciphv—{Eonjirtr^i &iAU J^ 1 ’ 1 ^ 

Miknint, (Jlht^ry of v..-L 1„ p lii, 1 ) adTOieea tin: oplulOEi* lbut tlasi 

primary TCEpion Wiivy 11 Ifotiiml l r., a tH?rt of diwligai; flon»M*ti Ng of 

» two groyt mlngynbit-b thr ■ in-oiivo mi jatnutiT^ tfubordimitc *o 

whidb^ w ^-ti TuodiiDBilion uf tlium, rm^t iif 1 lift Eadtoftt utiolU uofuturre-d rci d<‘i- 
fj ing lb* aotivi; and p^cve poWr tv- uf gunfifltkuL Tba Sun and tfw- J -.lUj, tin m 
nod Iriiv formed a wmt« 4 dunli^j^ 1 

u Ih i.^ w j-flyn 1'laturdj, (<A- hid* ft fkfmfr.) " Iky ^misiiifloa culled jfutt^ 
and ieffl I'-tinacfl .1 tfturi, uni *>pi? turns JfrfAnKr* By tJ m Unix 1 I i*y signify ro«t hr r ; 
hy tb* M-rtimd Jf&mif multifont Amik; but Ike skird k « umjumi#tid of two word*, 
Huife ±jgiiifv p i]kg^ F thf/ 1 and lho Gthir touifr 1 * 

' “It wjjj not** ob&erm PriduinJ, “tin; Ugbt hjkJ hcot don* of ike soIpp tuvfl 
n>d i ftn cop^ickred by ike Kgj r p^lncui mi ntr-rjlimica of Oairit Ha ia TonitipjfoJ, 
il wi rosy believe Plirtiindi# in p, ™rT JflputitmlA of |kfoliJ3i natuyp i and hU 
d*Tn*nt* or vL"j1j]ij uljji'i.rU' j» w liwdi ihjJF |i-c'jdiittLTe *tiiirj 3 y wrts fuuKuid to Wfrwkp 
KfV NieVcd to bo only viwfonj* JxnuilfL fc *tatIoilJ of tbi# {dPMt/yii-i 

of £$vptizm Jtftt'lfvJryv, 

f to tin- --lil.-r UrninMr ^Thi-re L* n certain prini;i|hlo [inwiditMf »i‘vr 

Up- ili'imnU in b ^-f j^i’Jm riLtijiEJ, uml o¥tP tbe powom inhoront in ilium, tour 
of which up' mnlu otnl four fuiiidr, mid tills ffftueijdu i* ottKlmiid to tbv 
Ttnjr? i‘>. Jilt mott ivr pnticipk of dl iiAtnro, regarded xa tkfr mlcr over ^Lnurulioii, 

and lliui rri rtv-rgni il Ui tlv Jf^L 1 —(fVj/* Jrtb, i’JnSJr, p. -^5,} 

“Tli- M-.iictun Micwdllut Hit WmtiL pndd«do-TWliiEEniin gcnorntioli,, and mi- 
iticrd'^ro plniM'd m.'M IHm: Surt. rt —[^jTnji.i.WouyA t T-03■ Vi., p. 1-i; V&i. viii., p. i!5^) 
/ “the ^ 7 riianH woRitnppcil ihu hk«v«iily bodit*, but feipc^iftlly tho l$un and 
Moon, which thrj piljc4 rhi'ir gri^t Tlicy LhoQ^hl tlic- H-up^ which ilnfry 

lulEud t-Jiirwy p pn>|h!r wjin^iithlivii i-f ibu autlvo spirit of udmru r or Lh>4 Eutil of 

eLu world* Ih* Snpn-niL Suing who in e vuiywhrrc prtwnt, ElpaMngr bis pW*r 

«Yor*v«ry part of the mump*- The \U**n t tw iho madro% t^r powor from tint 
Sim, ’ft'aa looked opon m Amul^ ond qnlk-d IhiS wbinh gnddis 1 * 1 a wnitioTifn^ made 
to K%nTfy msi^insal Lotur^, oeiwidcTwl oa pwiv^ ond ■W>pLtlilo uf Tariff ini- 
M^Otii «Jnl Lontft A trfrwswfiy.) 

The foUowing account of th* tobir god of iho tSoba^jini is imitated from Shnoio- 
Viu^ fey Dr, i h riduir<3 p hi KLs wurk on i^yptUUL Mythulogy; 
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Mother; and thetr mure obvious eymbdia, clh Iijw already been 
iutiiiMTiu], irvcrt) tliH PkaUus n»d Kteis, ur the Li ugh tux and 
You! f>f HinJnstau. 


In rnppeet to the worship of the latter emblems in HirnJus- 
ton. it may not bi out uf plane here to ijarirc the hmtjnnsie of 
an eminent writer upon the mythnlogy of that country : 

^ " T * ie Bingham is the symbol of the regrenemtof SrvA^synnny- 
mous with, hut divested of tht! grera? mppearanoe of, the Phullir 


"T^'V GJTO wuiw of An.ip, wlucll ilgiuifkB Tiee 0;^ to iho trod on wh$m 
tJh‘ L v lh-.Mw tJssrSr ^lipcmtloim. They worship Illtlj gu ih:. jih.*[ ptnr«fbi 

divinity „ yst llfcMT jfrtTji ■with him u Y and to thaw twn which ur^ in 

fas-j !h- Sun jajwl JfrfJii, ilirj iMfib* anpi^lu^ diiULiufiiu ovcf nil Sinliaiv. ilir ; 
attrilmUia -tf tbil dlruiity juv imL Ascribed in bliE £n fiytulNjlik, which are 

Ui Hut poir^r wFuels diiaributOJ Itrulf thtudglp dt uf ftjdittmfc 

Ht'LciL: s. Hie^ymbola utc rjihbU-maUc uf Ute Boa ’ for the iiaugt oT Aj»ap ta tli«- 
Einyuldird hr ray- Ijjl-] in i downwards, which imlicLtai Hud i bu ipfSeumc* of 
I ■■■liv.-rn (Jiiwud* by bo Tar mv-t n^n Uw 

Hili BUEK* author, In hti '.Wjrfr c/Mi QrflXft Fahtte? ptaffVff flut Ihe tiOfl 
nf or 'frpftti* which ^ appropriated to the Eternal TV-tty up this* pwfflJ, 
Ifi afc> appEod to thfl grnl of iho ftolitr orb H the genial fining Among lh* proola 
of lM% lift dte line Mowing invocation from Mar rain if; : 

u {) thou who irbirl'K-t the* radiant globe, roiling on goldim wlmek through the 
Ppflaow? vert** of hftLT-en, glorious JupiUl!—thou Snc, who ;ot tJio gc-nuii jurenl 
Mf itotnref,—DtonydtL* Calh-r uf and Inudl" 


^Ifinrjcft uotffrtt the pri'VftltniH! of thin dootiiii^ mnung tho orietital iudiuiH,, in 
th0 folbwiTig vroTiia: 

"datura latintel^ iiml trr pin.-*tic pow^ri, ofiffiuiiting ftoldy in tbni 
enei«*) df ao?uw of all bcliii™* tlnfy d!^ by thft nmjoftjq 

di.-HJ(7naticn of fit ill, Thh Mtpruine cre*tird encrey, ‘.HJTh^hI iliitnigK mtun:, they 
diningtsiiii by ™,>li.-. iwmn BoTn^tliD^ it la fiiri^ Bio fountain *>f Yi #iifetf 

^V'VL. tic pmlrfif’ pnrnplc by wMdl that Tran HHin-tim it. a llig 

life-genrnitiny yp'rc, the divine efiprillg Bf tho BoLkrd^ity ; and it wan Pomctimctt 
fallal by fin rtjPpdlfllion consonant to ibft jouf uf tht. murid. Hie first Vsvific prin¬ 
ciple i“fnnn»lmg from the pricuwid cuiirra of l>oin^ in viallily of CSudddic origin; 
atiil ilri»ru!i\ threngh tlie ntodiarei of the Hm- S?toie pbi?^o|dicrB had 

ili'j-ulOlt’-Hr! tloir dccklul of the *yfc#y Jr^rf ihr bi which they “uppo^td ftil 

Siuu^ were cresifr-t and ^vAm.^1"—(Mpufw Anfywll^) 

H liabybnktf 1 p rpnniJtijriiie (C orf* -I «c$?n( p, TslSL) 11 Idea 

the rest of the Barbarinn-s i^vor sn silence tti-’ cmi^ principU of Ur« imlwna, 
mhI they c^jiahilnuc h«j r Ustiu; and APAK>5f p the latter Lc the husband of Listtic, 
wSiO is tho nsutli-r of (3iKk rt Fro Hi Uicm two prcpecvsl im unly hn.^trflm 
ITol iih, w ]iloh L^;LLi!. i t.-’_i\LS conottrrt to Ijl: jilji c-th^T 11 1 ru i Uic inl,dlt“ib!ic world, 

ptw'cdmg froft] th# two priuripli-a. 

Fixing cjjicllJAtw, in fm hymn to Hh Bun, w A jm?I]o I lwV-lrtftpet of thfi fountain 

cf lifer 
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Vujnr05nnwritoll»*«keon Suture, oodiirllomlemd 
SEu ; » Siva, ™» Sv* (wUA«» » ^ ^ 
y,’) „I fire, lll« pnfiil k«« *M* l«h g<U»,r»t« on. 

S’X .»* Ba!UwK -*•0«ld«.or8.*a», ».1» 


f 



Fin. 1. The LeftiiA« 

l0 - art li the universal mother. These two active principles of 
thus poraoutfiwl, may have -»J 
inverted, hy the grossnaie of |,lallltr >’ from i™“S ^ ■ , 

itorealities,-fromthepersonifi* 1s >‘ 0ibflla ^ °^f boh 

hemsclvfss. * _. —-— 

--■ - _ ___ pttnUvu of tlw ^gnttimits, [1 »!’»'□)'» te be 

* "The ljftihJIB. F * rwB J w11, ‘ ! - ™ ^ v „ Somstiww it 

' r ;Th, «Jr rZ -S par wo^htp to it. to M TW wb« 

-* ik r-S2£*3££S JSST Z » «*- - ** i 

ifpnJiHffl", voL i, VP- - os - Jii ^ 
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symbol of rhft female nnn*gy worshipped by the sect of the 
Jiacti*, aud in oonjuiiutiun with die Lrngham, by the Sakas 
Tr w the special emblnri, of P AttV atr In Mil representations 
of thw- Lmgfcsm) it form# the edge uf the argha which oneiroid 

88 : llQwn in ^E u "' U will ell is copied (ran plate 33 of 
Colman T a Hindu Mythology,* 

The representations nf these emblem? are seen without 
offwace by those nnaequainted with the figure* of the Hindu 
anUiecw, who little suspect their ffljg^ihoauee, no dor Mil di*. 
guises which they assume. But th« most common form nf 


* lb ini itjthol., j., IU—I’irlti.j, rlj, Hindu 11™ „i ermtivn «u«iiativ&‘ uni 

I wlBd I J| -’ '* Wr iHii.iai.-d Him by tin. 

r ^l 1 > v( M^anu k tJj, : at iJm- BrafuTuur - 

■■ lf« who* pure* woiv imma-K by ihs 

,I,J ^ Wswt t*'*™"* «hn*l l*..-m .m with wwwbw, aoJ uny,. te . 

pfuMitim nafeyrtq* - Bi-. ir Lu'W: 

" ' Ku "“ , ‘' UK ' t| a tLlf F)ri( Uiu*. *ol the object of wiw, outfe* « Vl . n - 

WlHSW fn eoli'mice. BtA ttktU^ to 0(0- JMWrption* wflhul.1 bearing «. rn i 

” c r ??* fiim - (I ** KurUh ■*** .I,, ,n„ 

Haying diTfcW hksalwuj*-, tl,.- mightf puwnr |> aim* lujf imd,. Itu Jf 
rofiNLu-, ,ie tutnn: art*.d partra; ami from Hat f SI mJ n itl . J1fl Jllml V mlb 

■' ' “jjV? hMl * t «““•« «f Bhihuu..^ lo bo ihnt pnaft whom Urn mU* 

ymmor Vm,j, Imcwg performed ttUrtero diontion, prodawd 1, T htmHllf—wt Ui« 

*"T Ur > inalU!fv{ **• *>dW« ||r j 0n ^ yol ' j if ’ 6 - 

^ **■»* V '“’ J « ** '"M fonmio. Amrmi- tf* Jiilidu 

.(hxlilalimii, it ii Mid, thill After tiio supreme power n*d dm Jed W rank ju.l 
.. . " • y " rttT, ‘ ,, fo>!flv JmibteJ, - hnw «M, **. hBTin- } m4o.:t.l urn fn™, bin^f. 

■n<M.tncnuly TfiMi m*« I will ,.*,,□□« B sj* tbenfor,-1 rwe . 

f* utJ,tr B bu 1 - B0tl Jaat” She limn toot iDendqb „ iuyHa i 

. ^ ^ "' '■' , ’" Nv 41 <®'Ti’ i Ii«tidiag male; ami thiy jJ c, in} , [p ^ Uovrn |i> Uj„ 
lEUiiUUw! w^ru crt^hil. 

Smwthms rindhr «till. 0 «u» in tbe <. q j lie 'IWony. P^ (l ot 

^Tl7 ! .r , , r yRimUL '" rlU! QkWl ^" ^ IWJOA -Ho , 

utiniml linn (ho bead, of a too, a bull, « Imn, Audwdmgou, U d «aig h him i. 

I Sr We end/ufKifr «*, jVtmd- 40,1.1 fAUK-r k the m^tj Cod Ert™™ail-. 
ibe Ei'ypiuu. Phtlm, faUv o rruipoiidlqg, wilt Waft,.,- Em ^ belli witli 
limbm^aml like Omni btvMogtnm lha tuurnW eflg the derm- 
‘: r ' , “ 1 " r " F 411 T “ hW t,d “j^ w- * ,f 'tnil.lr HK hi the vofcptae MaWu- 
* tom* be i. .'jUkI moMp^miniiw. « Hie l**; aui M dJ J 

OttULiA niriiLojiw »II1H fowundiLito jil.'ruaiimu. <*iu|M>r- vulnnlotit .uo* .ew«mu» 

IWlt ?™*" P v<s|,wril The tot Hi urgr* in Hi* * J t l,.fXi 

^ "I'^nM ** tie |“*re iiL nillur tluu. tin- m-ulor ..f ell tln.L, of 

..fT 1 U ’ 0i Tl “ Am - nlULH *“ ■vpirded a.on^vnt Th, 

we* Ikltij ihf A^tirt*. 
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the Lingham of the Hindus, and its equivalent amongst other 
nations, particularly in early times, was a simple erect stone, 
often in its rough state, sometimes cylindrical, and sometimes 
enriched with sculpture* The unequivocal manner in which 
the Phallus or Priapus was represented among the Romans is 
well known to the student, and need not be explained here. J 
It has been claimed, upon an imposing array of evidence, 
that the question of the respective pre-eminence of the gener¬ 
ative and productive, or, as they are figuratively designated, 
the male and female powers of nature, led to the establishment 

* <« Throughout the world, the first object of idolatry seems to have been a plain 
unwrought stone, placed in the ground, as an emblem of the generative or pro¬ 
creative-powers of nature. * * * Those of later erection arc mostly cones, 

with the top shaped like a heart : these are known to be emblems of the Creative 
Power. The Tyrians had two near Tyre ; and probably the Pillars of Hercules 
were stones of’this description, set up by the Phamicians.”— (Higgini Celtic 
Druid*, p. 209.) 

Skinner (Present State of Peru, p. 259) asserts that the Peruvians set up 
rough stones in their fields and plantations, which are worshipped as protectors 
of their crops. This statement would seem to indicate that the Peruvians also 
associated the idea of invigorative or productive energy with the symbol of an 

erect stone. . . 

This seems also to have been the case in Mexico; for, says Gama, (Hesenpcion, 
eta part 1, p. 40.) “the presiding God of the Spring, of highest dignity [among 
those who worshipped at that season,] Aopancale hueg Tlalloc, was often repre¬ 
sented without a human body, and in place thereof a pilaster or square column, 
upon a pedestal or base covered with various sculptures.” 

The Jews were proliibited to erect images ; but it is asserted by various learue 
authors, that the word translated image is equivalent in significance to the Greek 
stele, pillar or column. The statues of the oldest Mercury were originally long 
square stones. The Athenians first put an old man’s head upon tiiem, and after¬ 
wards added the symbol of generation, being taught by the Pclasgl—( Macrobius.) 
The Phoenicians had an image of the Sun, which they believed not to have been 
formed by human art, but to have fallen down from heaven. It was a large black 
stone, round and broad at the bottom, but diminishing to a point at the top.— 
( Herod.) “ Simulacrum Dem ( Veneris) non effigie hurnana: eontinuus orbis, 
latiore initio tenuem in ambitum, Metm modo, exurgens.— (Tacitus.) 

The Megareaus worshipped a great stone in the form of a pyramid, under the 
name of Apollo. Their more elegant neighbors, the Athenians, had him in human 
shape, but with a head long and sharp, in the form of a pyramid.— (Pausan.) A 
small globe, split in two, and one of the halves set on a pole, was a symbol adored 
by the ancient Pconiuni—(.l/or. Tgr.) The oldest idol of the Arabs was Manah, 
a goddess corresponding to Venus. She was also worshipped under the form of a 
great unhewn stone.— (Shahrestan.) Comp. Is. 65, 11. Z 
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,nd that the 

v« P rr ss ^ z 

*™ .Iwys symbolical ta , heir J ma: ' 

th«^ n ijar.h pr, “‘ P *' . bei “S ci “ ul «; those sacred to 
the tw ’ • . ’ ? F P assive Principle, square; those in which 

the two were jointly recognised, octangular, or the circle anJ 
square in combination^ ClrcIe Md 


r to ESjfc T 0 * “* 

stinate assertion of a superior influence ™ feml^vTi ^ ^ t 
nature in producing a perfect offenrimv ^ lu ff a or male 

mere physiology should have occLoned notUT*™ **“* “ question of 

but even a bloody war- vet the f, “ vehement religious contest, 

Hindu writers have it 1^77” '° 7^^ «™* though the 

mysteries, which we call obscene ^but whkl’ lh J °/ UUt<,rical uIlu S ories mid 
“There Jo „ or ,r- ,’ but " 1110,1 the y consider as awfully sacred 

»~»a. wH -->*« 

the p«l> m ,d MSod,™ <„ i»p.rs„„rr(a? L , S 
concurrence necessary to the perfection of their offspring a^d ^fvih u T 7 

the sacred Yoni" ’ worahl PP« d « °»e <md the same with 

J ir= r : ^r.‘7 1 r i r i »-»•*«•«*» «. «, 

too poarm; but tiui. .ud v.rioos eireuuuttnee. eoMribXdT J^*t p ““ 
nuse, which resulted in a combination of the two figure* or th Jtf TFT 
octagonal form instead."_(“ Symbolic p 345')’ M^DudlTv , 

several examples of these combinations among the earlv Orfe ^ 777 
remains, and observe ® 1116 earl J Grecian and Celtic 

reference to thiadZne 7 «— with 

-{lb., p. 358.) ’ 7 d Mple pr °° 6 of its tru th would be discovered." 

U» “”T“? «"< to tb« hn, tl, other to • 

liiJLJL“."i,:” 1 £Z md ~' M ‘‘ “ ** *-I o' .bi 

K * * ytnagorean^ regard the earth as a cube and 

h.,„ . . sphere. Dr p^ *, ^ ^ ^ “ d »• 
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It seems more than probable that the crux ansata observed 
in the hands of the representations of Egyptian and Assyrian 
divinities, is the conjoined symbol of the two principles, slightly 
modified from the natural emblems, and a figure which there 
is good reason to suppose is symbolical, nearly corresponding 
with the sacred Tau, which occurs in the Palenquan temples, 
may yet be found to have a like significance. The Mexican 
“ Tree of Life” had this form. Much might be said upon 
the question here suggested, but it is not necessary to our pre¬ 
sent purpose. 

We have the presumptive proof of the complete recognition 
of the reciprocal principles among the American nations, m the 
admitted fact that they were, with great uniformity, devoted 
to Sun Worship, a system with which Phallic Worship is inti¬ 
mately connected, as will further appear in the pages which to - 
low. But we have abundant evidence more direct than this, 
which places the fact of the prevalence of this doctrine beyond 

the possibility of doubt. . , . . . 

—Dulaure, without however quoting his authorities, presents 

the following references to the existence of this worship in 

various parts of the continent: 

“ That the worship of the Phallus passed from India or 
from Ethiopia into Egypt, from Egypt into Asia Minor, 
and into Greece, is not so much a matter of astonishment, 
those nations communicated with each other; but that this 
worship existed in countries a long time unknown to the rest 
of the world, in many parts of America, with which the peo¬ 
ple of the Eastern Continent had formerly no communication, 
[ s an astonishing, but well attested fact. When Mexico was 
discovered, there was found, in the city of Panuco, the parti¬ 
cular worship of the Phallus well established : its image was 
adored in the temples; there were in the public places ‘bas- 
reliefs,’ which, like those of India, represented, in various 
manners, the union of the two sexes. At Tlascalla, another 
city of Mexico, they revered the act of generation under the 
united symbols of*the characteristic organs of the two sexes. 
Garcilasso de la Vega says that, according to Bias Valera, the 
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Ood of Luxury was called Tiazolteuli* I must not forget to 
observe that the Sun was the principal divinity of Mexico” and 
that there, as well as in Asia, the worship of the Phallus was 
found associated with that luminary. That the natives of the 
p, ai * Ha >' ti ’ s * nce called St. Domingo, worshipped the 
Phallus, cannot be doubted. Many of the sacred objects were 
discovered in that country in 1790, as a dissertation on the 
subject, by M. Arthault, former physician of the king, proves.”t 
Certain of the temples of India abound. with sculptural 
representations of the symbols of Phallic Worship; and the 
extent to which that worship prevails in that interesting coun- 
try, even to the present day, and how deeply it enters" into the 
mysteries of the Hindu religion, need not be explained to the 
intelligent reader. The most common symbol of the male or 
active principle, is an erect stone, often, but not always, sculp¬ 
tured m imitation of the natural object. These are frequently 
placed erect, either surrounding or within the areas of the tem¬ 
ples ot Siva, the Regenerator or Reproducer; sometimes they 
crown the temples of that divinity. It is also common to find it 
sculptured in bas-relief, or painted on the wails, in conjuction 
with its reciprocal emblem. Turning now to the temples of Cen ¬ 
tral America , which in many respectsexhibit a strict correspond ^ - 
ence with those of India, we find p recisely the same sy mbols. 

separate and in combination! For a knowledge of this inter- 

esting fact, we are indebted to the researches of Messrs. 


This is a mistake. One of the goddesses of the Mexican Pantheon was named 
Ttazolteotl . which Botcrim describes (p. 15,) as “ Venns unchaste, low and abomi- 
uable, the hieroglyphic of those men and women who are wholly abandoned, 
nung ng promiscuously one with the other, gratify ing their bestial appetites like 
; " tc -” Bodin' ia not entirely correct in his apprehensions of the charac¬ 
ter of this goddess. She is Cinteotl, the goddess of Maize, under another aspect. 
Ihe ongtnal deities of the Mexican pantheon are few in number. Tims when the 
Mexicans engaged in awar in defence of the liberty or sovereignty of their country, 
ey invoked their War God, under his aspect and name of Huitzlipochtli. When 
suddenly attacked by enemies, they called upon the same god, under his aspect 
n name of P aynalton, Jfrom pai/na^ to run,) which implied God of Emergencies, 
etc., eta In fact, as already elsewhere observed, all the divinities of the Mexican, as 
° extr l 0 ier mythology, resolve themselves into the primeval God and Goddess. 

f “DesDimnith Qiniratncet, chez let Ancient et let Jfodenies” voL ii., p. 116. 
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Stephens and CatlierwnniL who, tin fortunately for the rrinxw nf 
science* have: not embindbd all the in format bn which they 
jjosse&sed upon these pnint^ t in Lho valuable blames which 
|W ha tp given trhe public, lu the centre of the urea of th>- 
temple ui Uxmal, Mr. Stephens ubserved a remarkable stnui^ 
iEL'jn>urmg eight f eet above rhe ground, mul live feet in diarog * 
tc7 (circumference ?}. tk This Anm/* saj£ Mr, Stephens* u m 
striking fur its uncouth ami irregular p report iom , and ■want* 
confonEiilv with the reguioiifcjr ami symmetry of all around. 
From its conspicuous petition* it [IcmbtpGB had some important 
usp, suieL In conjunction with other mununmits found nt thi* 
plncM. i nduces I ho belief thar it wan connected jv jthjflte.jiifla 
nf an urisbusi worship known to have iwim*- ] Lsim-ny ul] 

• patiQiB,, _ T jg'Wlana flflll t in-- sio iv' ili ur whipping* 
post »l'il Numerous stunts were found at nc tinr points, curre* 
tportJing in character ami jxjsition with that here ihjsuribud.-— 
the origin of which b* no doubt correctly intimated by utir 
author+ ^ 

Less equivocal evidence than is furnislied by these stones* 
was brelight to light by these explorers. “ The ornmriHiila 
upon the external eomici' of several large buildings actually 
oumdsted of membra tomunrlii in cui(v f too plainly sculptured 
to bt: misunderstood, / Anil if Lhis were not sufficient testi* 


* -laidijiiim uf TniVul fn YueaLwC vest 1, |> IflL -Th* ftuBG 
dbout-i, wl f^n>- tin' ultiiT Anil eVBLNll <<s th--‘ Piviuitv. TI'j^ viiiy ham* jpdvth to it 

in Jf^ctibW^.TN Eumip*, {or doluKUMv) Am/ tlw 

gtipm nft t.H Hi (_P^rf, p. I-m i f Hi!- nambt-r ol atoii.* nf whirli ISt-mcliml 'trite- 

tM-nHlrtt, ii ttiwnyii u inv.^nnHMMifl M»d number: cl vtr ft-vr «■ r dwm l*v|w, 
) B1)4 «imetiin*s uiKtiHQ, ilktrtv. *i*i\. Ifw nambm caiuade with ihtw uf the 

I u^Ik At fAJ ttfUlf* */ tff WMtfw** ^tffUT to it, it CMFW * /tfrrrrr ifw, 

j >Wr inI* r^pr^ni fhs Suptmu GudT—\K 

I 1S4» I Miekrirt * JTfrtarp of FmM* t Am, To], fl.. p KKi. 

/ _ f Awarding to Mr. FMn*fU. iW f^rflMrly KfrlM ■ Urg^«td findy Kalptend 
f column, in i hv wn(r*of U» of Oftm.t-Hi, in Y[i-.vlcu. WltSli ™Lt^l bv that 

^r-nUi!iitaC ia it iitirii lltrovn lloTA nuol pitimua Irntt+ n *?fTfiii tm!3ilLii^ 
j ? nr| H ,M-u The remniiiiri^ fniimlCfit wjM upwiirdH nf i-igkt fi-«-f. Ill Iri^tU »" r ^ 
twifuLv-siiii' indbM in dunm tfT p eompc*«hl of rtsl sum^one, itrti] mtvnil with 
loHJi^MluqicN] nrnifOMU A tfi-lmiiikfe nf pftqiiyijp ten f«t «x im4t^ ttv tentfK 
oMpjf of whk)] U«j*ir<si irith a reywl fignr*iKT the inn, mil *rbiU aar tli* I’yn- 
m lfk <-f Tvs.iiUimu3)iip in ihfr Tiiiflity yf Otumbt 
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“™y» mor * f°nnd in the isolated uni] scattered rupre* 
actiiatrnn* of the mtmbntm virile so accurate that even the 
Induing recognised the object, and invited the attention of 
Mr. Cutherwood to the originals uf some of hLs drawing* as m 
unpublished/ 1 

M. Dnjiaix observes that he almost alwaysdlHonvewd & plain 
Oj-liadrirail stone at no great distance from the Mexican tem- 
p |cs> tlu - reposes of which hr: finds ir impossible to discover; 
tipf whitih ie probably sufficiently apparent from what has 
been ^uid in the preceding paragraphs 

A portion nf the hied tied history of the Incus, Hy Juan do 
liatanaos. still exists in the librnry of the EecuriuJ, in which 
There ari! some interesting facte eonnuoted with the religion and 
rites of the Peruvians. Among other mattes of primer v im¬ 
portance, it ^ said, (lib I., cap. ll r ) that, “inthe cimlra of the 
great square or court, of the Temple of the Sun at Cnmo, was 
a culumn, or pillar of stone, of the shape of a lu<if of jw^ar, 
pointed at the top. and covered with a loaf (or plate) of gold, 
of the same workmanship as the status of the Strnj and"this 
was adored by the mass nf the peopln, while the lignre of the 
Sun was adored it) Ilia house of that luminary, by the lords, 
or those of the hum blood.” A atone «In tJu-.shape of a 
sugar loaf’ was, we know, an almost universal phallic cm- 
blimi, anti in this ia*l*ntvj was synonymous in its significance 
wilts thp fignru of Llita Sun. 

Pahioto, in bis indited memorial to Philip the Second, of 
Spain, dated Guatemala, March, lord, says of tins Indians of 
Honduras, that u they took the blood of oircumeixi<m, in cer- 
Uiiii of their festivals, and sacrificial it to an idol of fount/ 
st.<>ne i fi, e. t a pillar) called hue hum, which hud two faces., one 
before and one behind, with many eyes, who is the God of the 
present rmd paist, smd tho Lord nf Life/ 1 

It has bean suggested, and with much force, that the mono 
lifts of Oopnti are simply sculptured phalH; a suggestion 
whidi derives plausibility from die fact that, these symbol* at 
thu East arc ofceu elaborately carved,* 


* Till i .iujift-CEuti H.-J1. first publirlv ini.Jv in n OMamnaliolliwi ritnl before [i e 

Amvri.jin Ert.n..li»gim] Sodvty, by 11 .lisbuuidinJ inunW wf Unit b&Jy; f r ..„, 
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The paintings and bas-reliefs mentioned by Dulaure, as once 
existing at Panuco and Tlascalla, had, according to Bartram, 
their parallels in the rude paintings on the walls of the temples 
and sacred edifices of the Creeks, among whom the solar wor¬ 
ship predominated. It is not, however, undertaken to say that 
the latter were intended as symbols, although they were so 
regarded by that author. 

wluch the following passages are extracted. After noticing the various faeU tend¬ 

ing to show the former existence of Phallic worship in America, the author of 

the paper proceeds as follows:— . t 

“We come now to Central America. Upon a perusal of the first journey of our 
fellow-members, Messrs. Stephens and Catherwood, into Guatemala and the cen¬ 
tral territories of the Continent, 1 was forcibly struck with the monolithic idols 
of Copan. We knew nothing before, save of Mexican, Palenque, and bxmal re¬ 
mains; and those of Copan appeared to me to be unlike them all, and probably o 
an older date. My reading furnishes me with but one parallel to these singula 
monolithic sculptures, and that was seen in Ceylon, in 1196, by Captain Cohn 
McKenzie, and described in the 6th volume of the Asiatic Researches. As the e- 
scription is short, I transcribe it: ‘ The figure is cut out of stone in relievo; but the 
whole is sunk in a hollow, scooped out, so that it is defended from injury on the 
sides. It may be about fourteen feet high, the countenance wild, a full round 
visage, the eyes large, the nose round and long; it has no heard, nor e u ' 
tithing marksof the Gentoo casta He holds up both his hands, w, h the fore- 
fingera and thumbs bent; the headdress is high, and seems ornamented with jew- 
els'; on the little finger of the left hand is a ring; on the arms bracelets; a belt 
high about the waist; the lower dress or drapery fixed with a girdle much lower 
tlmn the Gentoo dress, from which something like tassels depend; a co ur an 
ornaments on the neck and shoulders; and rings seem to hang low from the, cara 
No appearance of any arms or weapon* This was the nearest approxmmtion I 
could make to the Copan idols; for idols I took them to be, from the fact that*, 
altar was invariably placed before them. From a close inspection of Mr Cuther- 
wood’s drawings, 1 found that though no angle figure presented all the foregoing 
characteristics, yet in the various figures I could find every particular enumerated 
in the Ceylon sculpture. It then occurred to me that one of the most usual sym¬ 
bols of the Phallus was an erect stone, often in its rough state, sometimes ecu p- 
tured, and tlmt no other object of heathen worship was so often shadowed forth 
bv a single stone placed on end, as the Phallu* That the worship of the Pnapus 
ILingliaml existed in Ceylon, has long since been satisfactorily established; and 
hence I was led to suspect that these monuments at Copan, might be vestiges of a 
similar idolatry. A farther inspection confirmed my suspicions; for, as_I_snp- 
. posed, I found"sculptured”on the American ruins the organs of gi>iierati 0Jk and 
„n the back of one the emblems relative to uterine existence, parturition, etc. I 
■ entire confideQcei n^th^correctoas^ofmysiPpn^ 

doTnSJtCmSter rested here. On the. retura of Messrs. Stephens a nJUalKm 
W.1 from their second expedition, every doubt of tl. xistei.ee of Pha® wor- 

shipTespecially In ITucatan, was rem oved. 
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The late Professor Gerard Troost, of Nashville, Tennessee, 
made public some facts, going to show that the former inha¬ 
bitants of the south-western parts of the United States (per¬ 
haps the race of the mounds) were worshippers of the Phallus, 
or at least recognised it among their religious symbols. “ I 
have observed above,” says Professor Troost, “that they [the 
primitive inhabitants of Tennessee] were idolaters, and proba¬ 
bly worshipped the Phallus, as did many nations of antiquity. 
I have had the good fortune to obtain, during my investiga¬ 
tions, several images, which no doubt must have served for 
religious purposes ; they have all, at least such as were not too 
much mutilated, some similarity in their position ; they a re 
all in a kneeling position, sitting on their heels, and naked. 
S ome of t hem have their hands around their abdomen ; others 
have their hands on their knees. Two of them, a male and a 
fe male, are the largest I have seen, being sixteen incites high: 
they were lound in Smith county, of sandstone, and of rude 
sculpture. £The male seems to be a rude imitation of an an¬ 
cient Priapus ; he is more or less injured by the plough by 
which he was brought to light, and which has broken a large 
membrum generations virile in erectione; the marks of the 
plough are yet visible. The person who ploughed it up men¬ 
tioned that it possessed this member, but he considered it too 
indelicate to be preserved. It is not the only instance that 
this pars genitalis has been found. Dr. Ramsay (of Knoxville, 
Tenn.) who has a fine collection of these antiquities, has two 
simulacra of this member : the one is carved out of a stone 
similar to that of my images, and is of rude construction ; but 
he has one which is made of a kind of amphibolic rock, and 
perfectly resembles the natural object. The latter, if I re¬ 
member right, is about twelve inches in length, the other three 
or four inches longer. The one of amphibolic rock must have 
required a long time to make it, it being a very tough rock, 
on which steel cannot make any impression. It must have 
been ground down with a substance of the hardness of emery; 
nevertheless it is perfectly smooth. It is not probable that the 
makers would have spent so long a time on an object, merely 
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to gratify some voluptuous propensity or whim. It must have 

served some more serious purpose. * 

I am not aware that any accounts which have been preserved 
of the original conceptions and rites of the people of Yucatan 
refer clearly to the existence or practice of Phallic worship, or 
of the worship of the Reciprocal Principle under these symbols. 
But it is not therefore to be argued that it did not exist; for 
apart from the irrefragable evidence of the monuments, and the 
fact that a system of worship did prevail, of which Phallic 
worship is but one form or manifestation, the student has to 
deplore that amongst the conquerors of that interesting coun¬ 
try there was not one to record and preserve the principles and 
observances of the religion of its people. The process of sub¬ 
version was so rapid, that but a few years elapsed before almost 
every trace was eradicated, or so mixed up with the notions 
propagated by the priests which followed in the train of the 
Spanish armies, as to no longer be of much value for purposes 
of investigation. From all that we can gather, the religious 
system of Yucatan was simpler than that of Mexico, but in its 
elements radically the same. It was what has been very 
- vaguely denominated Scn Worship,— a term which none but 
the neophvte in mythological investigations will understand in 
a literal sense. They had one God, whose attributes were par¬ 
ticularly those of Renovation or Revivification, and who seems 
to have been more extensively worshipped, and held in higher 
veneration, than any other divinity. He was named Ytzmat 
ul, and according to CogoUudo, his principal temple, or shrine, 
was at Ytzmal or Uxmal. His name, according to this author¬ 
ity, signified the “ Divine Grace,” or “ Dew of Heaven. ’ 
“ The Indians say he was a great King, Lord of the Earth, 
and was obeyed by the Sons of the Gods ; but when asked why 
he was so named, they only answer these words, ^Ytzencaan^ 
Ytzen muyai; which is to say, ‘ I am the inspiration, the dew, 


.“TranA American Ethnological Society" voL L, p. 361. Drawings of the 
objects here described have been placed in my hands by Dr. Ramsay, and fully con- 
firm the account of Prof. Troost 
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the supporter of the heavens and the clouds.’ At the death of 
this King they raised altars to him, which were oracles, and 
gave responses. When he was alive, he was consulted by the 
people about things that had occurred in remote parts, and con¬ 
cerning future events; he raised the dead, healed the sick, and 
performed many wonderful things. The Indians do not recog¬ 
nise any other God as the Author of Life. * * In another 

temple, on a hill [mound ?] falling to the left, dedicated to this 
God, they had the figure of a Hand , which served as a me¬ 
morial } and to this temple they brought the sick and dying to 
be raised and restored. They call it Kab ul or Kad ul, which 
signifies The Working Hand, where they offered great presents 
and made charities. To this they made pilgrimages from all 
parts, and for the convenience of the pilgrims they had cause¬ 
ways or paved roads (cal^ades) to the North, East, South, and 
West, through aU the land, to Tobasco, Chiapas, and Guate¬ 
mala, of which there remain signs in various places. There 
were great concourses of people who had recourse to the oracles 
of Ytzmat ul and Kab ul”* 


* Cogolludos Hist. Yucatan , p. 197. We have here, probably, the explanation 
of the symbol of the outspread hand, which Mr. Stephens lias remarked was com* 
mon on the monuments all over Yucatan. And the fact that the principal build¬ 
ing at Uxmal was dedicated to the God of tiie Working Hand, gives peculiar sig¬ 
nificance to the fact that Mr. Stephens found this to be a conspicuous symbol in 
the principal edifice which ho examined there, viz., that now called the Casa del 
Gobemador ,—serving to identify that building with the sacred Kab ul. “ Over 
the cavity were two conspicuous marks,” soys Mr. Stephens, “ which afterwards 
stared us in Uie face in all the ruined buildings of the country. They were the 
prints of a red hand, with thumb and fingers extended, not drawn or painted, but 
stamped by the living luyid, the pressure of the palm upon the stone .”—(Travels 
in l ucatan , vol. L p. 177.) The circumstance of the wide diffusion of this symbol 
confirms the statement of Cogolludo respecting the predominance of the worship 
of Ytzmat ul, the “ Author of Life.” 

But this is not all. On his route to Nohcaeab, Air. Stephens encountered what 
he describes as “ one of the most interesting monuments in Yucatan.” This was 
“a broken platform or roadway of stone, about eight feet wide, and eight or ten 
inches high, crossing the road and running off in the woods on both sides. I have 
before referred to it, as called by the Indians Sacbey, which means, in the Maya 
language, a paved way of pure white stone. The Indians say it traversed the 
country from Kalmh to Uxmal, etc. Wliile we were standing upon the road, an 
old Indian came up, bending under his load, who, in crossing, stopped, and strik¬ 
ing his stick against the stones, uttered Sacbey, Kabuli, and Uxmal. At the same 
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In the centres of thu courts of the various structures at Hx- 
mnl, Mr. Stephens informs US, wa? invariably the upright timiH, 
to which wo havs elHe where referred us the most cnmmuD phal¬ 
lic symbol And upon the front of i>ue of tire principal btitlJ- 
iugs, Mr, Stephen? adds, 11 The emblems i>i life anil death ap¬ 
pear in close juxtaposition, confirming the belief in the exist¬ 
ence of that worship practised by the Egyptians anil nil other 
Eastern nations, and before referred to ns prevalent among the 
people vfVtimtf 7 * 

The** fact?, and the eitOTmstanne that “ tha mi\y Author nl 
Life” recognised by lire people of Yucatan, had hi* principal 
shrine at Tfjnnal, go far to identify the Renovator, in,, 

US an impersonation of the active principle of nature, 

.... Yv- 1 I have already said that the reciprocal principles were often 
•” SJ . - ‘ / dcsimiatcd as father uud mother. As such they appear in 

almost every primitive mythology : in Egypt us Osiris and 
Isis, as Siva and Rhuvani in Hindustan, and s* TezealEpwa 
and duacohnatl in Mexico.t They appear under terrestrial 


time our «*» up, with like oWSuitta at tlwh luwl, wb* d^iina h» 

burthen upon tlhi aaahifti nad, n?r«rt«J &a*ay, nn.^1 Hum fire**! ™ “ unl ' 
tiwuta whkb «uH only K*Ub *"1 Usnad-MHWaia 

tan, voL iL J. lit) Tbif it uaqm»lioMl*y one of tin- r.Jfdifrj tv wlwkCago- 
Unde i, f. r- n» niwr.ij,- out from ib« diriaa vfittor Wuiiwki-. Him «i As- 

^HliBp , i t|,-, ^.iHniuiiiadlw -Mil- tmluint to Mr. Slr|.lu-ni, it fflfrwW «" 
K y fl lUi L >Vtr Tni^Kt vmiure all ctTTXwk^^ «mj4rttt.TUW Lluil thi-*, U«r, vm* iiikiI n-. 

■'] 11 1[ip dT Ok \IWiftii Has*. Adi itf: a -i?r-|-;rl.-.li 1* tins tlir.1 Ita 

r«J fiiiii.t fu eonepienpa* waning ruixio of JuifoiA,—ruin- - Oiil'ititu, mjln y our 

rv^uoW* wtlh ill rvinuL We *«> "l*-™ here Owl A' 4 , ^ «*»? 

Ij Hig rmgv. fiayikilifc*- A 

* Yuentma, L p. Mi T 

V 4 »B„ *„„ IUL- Uj.. great gpd of the luntbi-n world, aud tbi M.w.11 *na ««.- 

rf*™! 1 ,.,v. Bu Out the Am and M»» “f %>?*““ toil 

CkI 1B ttii- mylW ewtiT «f fartW ««'* -••/■ r wJmA ** 
,.,.,1 L--:,J Uv nMtnvrjrtaWhaad muiKa. Tlio Sun anil tl» Mwti, the n.ok- and 
fviimln Mrwul, ChiirLt Mid to* or*' » nwa employ^ to dimoU? tlie lukfli§«af 
•p..;„ | r L Ilia imticr of (Jl tiling* ifl rouju-al unity."—Bev. J. D. Ditutl, ' Strpeiti 


-ilii' Mriloir* U'li.ivuJ tiat the SfoVU |tr**IJfld over fcwwn ^m-ratiun, wad 
aecorJiuuSy ih .-y always put it by tba ddo »f iha Sua"-t^ ^ t KSn ^ 


burrtlafb. viA til, p. 4uS. 

TU* a nt divatilt of U.-i Rahvlonkta and -Wi rL.:i S a«vrdlni to L^-kW. 

JW i,r &f»j. Tin- -h-Uy .nautMied by Mill, llvr* i> naflly .ileuraB^l 
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ami celestial os|«cis, one nr both; ns divinities nr a$ human 
Luings, We thus tiud the primitive nations usually tracing 
their origin to a mysterious pnir, a * *• Great Fathkh,” who is 
invariably the « Son of /Ac Run» and his, wife, the Cheat 
Mffi-unn,” who is usually his sifter, (ind supposed to have a 
telot iota-hip to the Moon or the Frirth W .j. have hi vide nee of 
the prevalence of similar ideas in America, in the almost uni- 
versii! ascription of ihe character of Father to the Sun, front 
which luminary the savage as well as the semi-ctviiizt-d 
nations, with scarcely an exception, claimed (heir descent. 
Hie Incas of Pint and thu Pharaohs of Egypt gloried equally 
in thu title cl ■' Sou of tho Sun and wo shall soon find tliit 
the ancient MexicoUS worn deeply impressed with aimilnr 
notion*, and designated the principal god oud goddess of their 
mythology l>y names equivalent to Celestial Father and Divine 
Mother.-— (Set: .Vote to this Chapter, C.) 

Ihe form of Lhn most sacred oath of Mexico was as follows : 

“ 1 £ in-ear b/f the Life op THE Sow, and by ora Sovereign - 
Mother tue Earth, that nothing which i ajfirtn ix false: and 
in confirmation of my with) £ cat this earth when, 1 ' says 
Sahagun, 11 immediately touching the earth with his hand, he 
raised it to ids mouth, and in thb manner uta the earth.”* 
Ralboa, in his inedited ** Miscellanea Antarctica,” quotes 
tho songs used by the Peruvians, on the occasion of the death 
of their relations, iu which the refrain is, '‘Oh, how abundant 
would have been our joy, if onrfather the Hun had permitted 
ihnotosce this day!” 

w'ilJj Aaturt^y ilylErta, AlJitaratli; juh. 1 YmiUS* wh?^: WJlA pfi TBI t htf’Tl t 

tlm.bqdiaqt Mia Min&fc. Kh* was tin- " Qwrrt o/ Etamf » oft*u aUuilt! to in 
th " Sa? Sir- Layiiril; M £h* wm wE-inl J kftU, ate wm tin fcttidJc 

Umntf ii» great di-fc-inSty ILllI - th<» ura, there id raajaa to aaqjMfcai^ hmih^ 
oririulty but MffcAna and Xm lL ( 

Jh Ilf.) Tftfl F'-TiTjLU Mil km WrU! flltt} nf-KMiinlly ji n i-tmfjvnq. TUjiI iiL'.Jlt ififij 

with ffw Bua ,+ Tti-o J'himi-iLanV my* SnckmiAthon, “rfMtdK.il ih*iir }im*h 
NiWAnh the Sna; for Mir. Hhzj thought Uis only Lord of him 

Bccl-Jtirim p yrbidh in FhttliidAn Li In-nl cfHfflYlE, btft 3u Grwt .I^iK tt 

* A P- to Bm*. WL*t_ of X. Sf^in, vcL ril, p. lift, i.r Kin^tv^^ Col- 

lotion. The- moet ajuucnt oaUigf thu Grratat wtu.: ■■ % unr Rilk-r Jujut-w, thu - 
Sun, tin- fJT-lnHting Eitrfh (ftAmfc, \h* Stiver*, nod XaTenuil Fow^HL" 
'Hurt mpitfiit ^nLiulhm7iim> luift a similar i »dh : " By JYw (eurth^ FAftf (Jupit**), 
ruui flri'jri. thu AltiijijhlY. ri — 
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f The natives of Honduras, according to Herrara, worshipped 
' the risin- sun, and had two idols, one in the shape of a man, 
and the other of a woman, to whom they offered all their sacri¬ 
fices.”* These idols, the same authority elsewhere observr , 
tre called, the one the Father .ind the £her th 

Great Mother , of whom they beggedheal h or 1 te. 
the other sods they prayed for wealth, relief m distres., 
Ite” The same observations are made of the aboriginal 
nations to the west and south of Honduras, in what is now 
‘ Fan Salvador and Nicaragua.^ Among the Nicaraguans, this 
TZ assures os, were practised . oorobe, o ntes, 
tho*e which characterized the ancient mysteries One con- 
silted in drawing blood from the organ, of ^ 

they sprinkled on maize, thereby consecrating , 
it was distributed and eaten with great solemn: y. This 
rite, to which the Spanish conquerors attributed nothing 
lascivious, was no doubt allusive to that vl J i ym | 
of which the Phallus is the obvious emblem, t ^ - - 

rite prevailed among the Mexicans and th « . 

and the ancient Peruvians, at the time of the great so a 
festival of Raimi, (instituted in acknowledgment of the 
lun 'by whose light and heat all living creatures were 
Generated and sustained,” on the occasion ot the summer 
solstice, when the reproductive principle is ^ 
had an analogous rite.* The sacred bread, mixed with the blood 

* Herrara, Hist Am. toL iv., p. 155. t ^ » voL 1V *’ I> ’ lo ' 8 ’ 

* ^sS£%J?S=SSSg 

i. ~r - A. ,b. 4- •>< 

the festi val it was deposited in a distinguished place in the temple. 

Tht Mexicans had a rite, closely corresponding with tliat o crcumc^on as prac- 
.• A mr no tl.e Eastern nations, but which seems to have had a different sigmfi- 
“i.t l lupye been connected with PlialUc worship. Herrara notices it (Urcadet 
n cap IT) as follows:—“A los neiios recien uacidos sacrificaban las orejas, y el 
. ' ’ aicar un poco de sangre ; i esta ceremonia se haca pnnc.palmente 

ZZ hijos de reyes, 6 de grandes senores.” Bernal Diaz also notices the practice: 
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of children, or blood drawn as above described, was called 
cancu, and was eaten with great ceremony. This festival also 
commemorated the traditional father of the Incas, Manco 
Capac, the immediate offspring of the Sun.* 

The statements of Herrara in respect to the idolatry of 
Honduras and Nicaragua, are strikingly confirmed by the 
monuments brought to light, during my own investigations 
in those countries. The statues found on the islands of Lakes 
Nicaragua and Managua, on the sites of the ancient tem¬ 
ples which existed there, and at other places, are not only clearly 
distinguishable as male and female, but the peculiar features 
ol the termer, in some cases, possess a pre-eminence not with¬ 
out design, and clearly of symbolical significance. This will 
sufficiently appear when the digested results of these investiga¬ 
tions Shall be given to the public. 

It is not proposed to multiply the evidences of the existence 
of the worship of the Reciprocal Principles in America in 
this connection, inasmuch as the succeeding chapters have 
a direct bearing on the question. It may, nevertheless, 
be proper to observe, that Phallic Worship is a primitive 
and natural form of human adoration, and in its origin 
undoubtedly pure. It was thus the primitive man recog¬ 
nised the Creative Power, the Active Principle of Nature, 
the primordial Energy; and its establishment marks simply 
that era in his developement when the grand and novel idea of 
a creation and a First Cause unfolded itself to his under¬ 
standing. This assertion is not less supported by the rationale 
of the worship, as already explained, than by the fact that the 
life-giving and vivifying principle was thus symbolized among 

“ Teman por eostumbre quo sacrifieaban las frentes, y las orejas, lenguas, y labios, 

los peohos, bravos, y molledos, y las piernas; y en algunas provincias eran retajados, 
y tenian pedernales de navajas con que sc retajavan.” “They are accustomed to 
draw blood freely from their foreheads, ears, tongues, and Ups, breasts, arms, and 
fleshy parts of their bodies and their legs. In some provinces they were circum- 
cised, and they had flint knives with which they performed the ceremony.” Garcia 
and Torquemada also affirm the same facts; and Las Casas adds that among the 
Totonacas the high priest was consecrated by anointing him with blood drawn from 
the organs of generation of children when circumcised. 

* Acosta, lib. v., c. 24; Clavigero, voL iL, p 86; GarcUasso de la Veqa, Con. 
Peru, p. 219. 
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the enTfiasrt nations nf which we preserve any knowledge, In 
the Linglium of India, the Phaltaa or Greece, the Triapns "1 
Horn», the Baal-Penr of the Hebrew roeord*, or the Ponr-Apis 
of Egypt, we discover the same signideamits; and hr hut 
exp™ his ignorance and prejudice who Confounds these ?yin- 
bols with the corruption* with which they became associated 
in the Mysteries, or who uUributtw to them an impure origin.* 
'sJFW.’am Jones, alluding to the Phallio symbol of Tndm. 
obs&rviufj u ihitfc it flavor ^envs tn Imvo entered tlia heads m i 
legislators or people, that anything natural could Lc offensively 
obscene; a singularity which pervades all their writings an 
conversation, but is no proof of depravity in their morale. 

Brahma, Yithnn, and Siva, the sacred Trimurti of ihe Hin¬ 
dus, allegorically represent the powers of mention* preserva¬ 
tion, and alternate destruction and reproduction,—powers 
which, in mythological systems where the idea bus been less 
refined upon’, are embraced in a single divinity, denominated 
fjimplv The. Creator. Thu devatiun of one above the other 
has resulted from, the contests of sects, and does not artiit!t lllc 
original idea, with which alune we have anything to do m this 
ruuneetton. It is claimed by some of these ***, ilint die 


■ -■ ftwr, hi# olIut unfoii, when hu 

in Sit till I, HU ibtetr mitrch frtrm M!=, 

Tn du liini wunom riizhtA, wbkl, «*t tlun wwv"— Jlitten. 

TV name SW-Pnor M dmvrd by BM»p OmLiWxUkllO fw» E™’ 

iJ Vl - tb. tot dgaifying Lort w G,»V the biter ^aiv^nt to d» Utin <to» 
ten whole wo would tuuMki, lttemlly, tee 0*d P™/**. «l.uii i* iwlf «n 
cvi-l- nL Miupcw.,! of P^--4 P te ilrti* tfntK l, j.. ■ -f »'* 

JHbidtuii «Mearned in tte andtnl ajirria <MD nM- " flhat 
Tstwn wd now Ho to wbhte tea inMnteii lmd pbJp l durandim ter 

r«J*te>WVfl - VlrUo nmltibrem loTum ti* lupUrimn." IWtuliurtim, 

dwlyiwrfomictl in dM 'TompK" **» Macmte^ (^. Hx U «**■- <\ ton* 
we J At Bd i|»fl»UO OMR of te.ir fcff. W «rre«W '« “ 

Ood' iTi 1 fArir penteor ^ * «*?" TT^ 

In tevir dllfa*nt aajKoi.*. tie tw-jrt ^pbius tee «»**»*«“ of tee Hrilw, 

fl* aft •< £mUt>* *t te" Power of Uein niiioo, wbow pUi'lifi* viitns I* LhereVy 

inroksd b. i><>|-r«£liate the naUrtne; te wl.iii r,.^» teal a-n-uasiy l*-fur lb* 
moKt port—p*'Hl>rnl*d in U- -prteat wbon ten whole world mamnk»■■! •* 
Ttgcu-'roteio tom tin Gods." + WotU, vul, L, p. 2&1. 
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attach rSOr ! ° f the trmd t0 wll ose worship they have 

Jf° m c!l e5 C b K 0eS T ° thm “ “* PM - 

c t't*™ ofsm<asi *--.« 

hms - Amons tk ° » iuw “ *£ "»»- 

f ™ , R ! am0D S st those exempt from Maya (evil) 

am that an.,,nt God Ho,, among A(lityas> , 

■ The sun was the symbol of all collectively • but the 
'f° r X"‘ ' Vh,ol ‘ “Sinated the Triad, led also to correspond, 
elements upon the symbol. Thus Brahma, the Creator 

*• 

Orh f tP 16 ‘ Un ’ and ^ 1VA ’ Reproducer, by the 

Orboftk, Sun. In the morning the sun was Brahma -at - 

noon Vishnu ; at evening Siva. Traces of a similar refine 

7,1™^ f ° Und ^ ^ m y thol °gy> in the Orphic' 

Phanes, Encapatus, and Metis, who were all identified with 

he sun, and yet embraced in the first person, Phanes or Pro 

togones, the Creator and Generator., I Z 

* A conjoined^form of Vishnu and Siva The sacti of Ishwarn is Isi • and Sir 

Osiris and I^of^ ^AHa«cR ^"\ * * tMX *'** 

ITI ^ 1; ^ ce Res., vol. l, pp. 252, 253.) 

tlte foil U '’ 6 appe * ktion N *™y«na, the essence or spirit of God, is claimed by 

til 011 *™* ° f !f i “«*« of the Triad, for the imliridual oW of 

ifnL h? P '^ rf 11 "" W “ 8 Narayani ' Ae followers of Vishnu bestowed 

] ni. bo, too, did the Saivas upon Siva .—(Colmarit Hind. Myth p 102 1 

JrlifT^V 0 0rphe “> the Den “ U ^ C or C "»^e power, which bro^ht the 
worMoutof chaos, was named “Phanes, ***** Metis ,- (all complin 

WhiCh '””*** ***** U ° ht ' Uft ' EmT ™ whereby 
. * ?“* the thrce P°weK of the three names are the one power anil 

Pri2 .‘h GO<i ^ Wh0 “ aU ****** Were P roduced - well incorporeal 
prmaples as the sun and moon, the earth, and man. ’’—( Cory’s A net. Fran p 287 ) 

It is manifest from the Old Testament,” says Mr. Cory (an authority Suffi¬ 
ciently orthodox for the most exacting), “and particularly from the original 
Hebrew, that the persons of the holy Trinity are constantly simdowed forth phy- 
sienlly by the same natural powers wliich constituted the Triad of the Gemil/, 

The Father .s eontmually typified as a Fire, * * the Son as Light * 
Inqui ™l f 6 e ) Spnar “ *** ^ Ai '~* ™»*W win V-{MyZ^ cal 

“ If these principles, which are common to the oldest systems of religion are 
to be considered as elements of the primitive faith, we must ascribe to the theo- 
nes of the first ages a triple distribution of divine attribute^ or the dogma of a 

5 
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<nn, in the llyatwieis, according to Macrobims (1. ^ al L ‘‘ "1* 
was ^ follows“O alLauling Sms! Spirit of the ^ld . 
Poipjr ul I lie world 1 Jjight of tho world - 

Passing all tilt' fables With whinhthe Hindu Triad, in it's 
persons, is mixed tip, we hnd that it represents the great ilub, 
■* Active principle of nature. As flitch, it appears iu the person 

of Brahma, in the cosmogony of Mkuu. 

BtiAVAM, who is sometimes represented as the mother oi 
Brahma. Vishnu, and Siva, and triplicated as their wives, is 
the impersonation of the productive or female power* of 
Saturn. Sho appear* as Parvati, the consort of Siva; Lacsk- 
mi, of Vishnu ; and .S umsicati, of Brahma. These several eon- 
sorts nr xactii of the members of the Triad, like their lords, 
have numerous names. Thus StVA. under his various aspects, 
is called Mahadco, Bmlra, Miaara, or $nry«, Kajndt , 
Wtakantkii, cte„ ew-: and PaBvati ™ called, under her Seve¬ 
rn! aspect*. Dttrga, Kali, Devi, Aam-Punm, etc. And 
while the I due ham is the emblem uf Hiva, the Turn is the 

symbol of PiirvatL* . . 

. Wo have hf.T,- the etenwriinry idea, the ampbficntiou oi which 
4a* IHled up the Hindu Pantheon, and ltd to en much ovn- 
fusiuu in the minds of superficial investigators. The doctrine 
Ilf iliu primeval principles, wo repeat, lies at the bottom o 

ev^rv primitive! taytfaobgy 


triiyi of p#F-«H « sanlti italim* nf divinity, * * ' Tin-uf » 

Ai\ in* 1 THihJ la w* of ilia? COEOHiori pluLntfUn ^ Uiw LuLrtt aammi *}^nu< « JliJ ' 

tilg jhwl^M^ r ^^ T| ■feffPk P 1 - l ■ 

. Tl» Eevjaiim l-i* U larmed 0"- Mother of llw and L't‘ the U "^ u 
IMuvnni, Wftthmimml ,un» Tl» fir** mi *"«*■> writ.* innlie W i * 
*atu.- ii Jana, Muavu. rpLiuin, Ftwerpuir. w^iwipoudwnr i- LA 

Jtadlt of He Tiiilitta TVi,,f As th, wmwtA «**«** ^ ” ** ‘ 

wp tl- a, fen* and V-nn, du- Mihla lMdualithv *wH "*f '""1 

h,. nil tv; -*i. iV Olympim .tuna. «h* U ft* « i wli iVw fM*i <* " f 
Oyl^lV, th« u hlurtinl; ns IWkma, Dmw; mid a-- Prnenrpm*, 

,'£«'t,mftsMid --^iinsry tTsli, nn^r h*r —«•» rindkm, f.-n.L., -ICW 

'T ^hiw«rvof ibo **-»«* from (fa, 

4 rf-imlUvn tli'vbm. W iUTrWJj E„ Cmv. «UsA whH, «.a m.u‘.-d.nd 
sJ-rimnsd hy divtos rev oMino. hnu.di-1 mil, by Uw ™niml divawn of wll«- 
' tim- "...I blkfiriU iiteM, nin, tho^dl™ m* M*** pfrsomficstkas of 






hf.<ifhocal crlvcipleh op katthe. fjj 

^ el *7 d * befhw . *“**"ff this fmbject, th« t the 
mihvE Idea of the reciprocal principle WH « greatly refined 

, hy * e “ NLJf ‘ rir P^^phcr,; Who,, in a modified form, 
]t ILtu r, '" r riinifaphyBical ,pemiktion B , ] lllvc 

^ “* * ^ -f *• Chinese, whieh 

' ™ k UnJ , lr - TTJuI ^ ^ darhae^, activity and martin, 

252 r i iwni ,tndooid ’ ^ t™* 

rn,,al' l £e itH ’ l ‘~ i “ ?-7 tj " hllt * ver nm f be regarded as „-cip. 

Triadl hrTr 01 liul ^y- Ho > ^ *• Oriental Celestial 

1 *"***' “* mete ^ B ieal eoon- 
Vl!iJIKr Sit*, 

rha *" r,, » R«P™tD t tiv. .L I .d »«T rt .v-r«. S JW„r * 

Spirit, Force, 

,J5ve ' J ifelice, 

% ht » Fire, 

EJue - Red, 

*“8^- Bull. 


Bkaiiwa, 

Fnwi-r 

TmdkcU 

tAk, 

Uvnt r 

White, 

hkm. 


! ; , J hf h .ih <rf l-K-rry .mJ art « i„ 1(lV /A , <r „„ 

“ -t*7; 1 'F -: ■* >■ irnt A Tt end Mythd^y~ L, r, 4a*. ' ' 

T* ‘- f lui ill tin Atopvit (iceb -r 

l n dknl&5. I Ultt taguinmg amt U.,- ,od; I am hisutiat* JJih, 6n J ] uhll3lf . 

***** - 

™t*W -.rid b tat^or pm*,,,™ lB im , rW 

M-^iijnr ™M T f i l,Jrlll " U r I" ““ ’ U ' l,L, ‘" wi- fin.l tluit ,h, 

S„ L« t“‘ IT ™ ™> V**”*“*« and till- Lin- 

JS* Gt«&» w, find wtat ta 

T JSrr t 7 , r " niBjtl T ™ 1 ' 1 ,,n ‘ ,er a Ibm. -d liaLl 

tJj, ‘ ^ ™?- ***** in „ Wl « r ,i w 

«. sisr*-** *-» *“•" •»«. 

Cunntu, laciiww, Aomru,^ 

^ ,hp ^ £■** a« «»ert f «t» the turw 

5“ Prurrmlimt. 3 -■ ■■■■■■ 


FflHlI iv||.-,|tL flomlcU'J] T t 
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notes to chapter u. 


{BO 

Pjictwtd, in hi> ■■ Amffjaia of the Orphic FiibW’ has amply illiu- 
trturd the doctrine of tin? mriprocal principle as entertained by the 
Grwlw and Roman#; and bis list of authorit ies is so complete that we 
caaniit do bettor than to quote that portion of bis essay winch ralaUa 
directly to the points Indicated in the text. He *^iys: 

« ,\]] individual beings were represented as proceeding from the 
of iht universal deity by a mystical {pvtoifon. which is de¬ 
scribed under various typo?- SometBnt> Jupiter Is feigned i« he both 
male and female, and is said Lo produce all thing* from bimrflf. 

7slf yi«in, 7-ritf ajpx'^P 1 "**', 

Z?l; fsfflffa. Ari; 6' r* *h»*cudiwffW 

2si[ ttprfii* ylstrt, Xri* «p£pev°f vsppit. 

"Jupiter is tilt* first, Jupiter tin Urn, the refer of iIhuhI-t; 

Japitcr in 1 1ir 1 beaJ and tin: middle, all thinfl* nK produced of Juvr- 
JupituT i“ a iiLLilit; Jupiter i* iin dj-mpl!." 

“Hentte I he epithet, so often giveu to Jupiter, of dpmsdiikfc or 
mssnob-ftmiinipe. The doctrine distinguished by this epithet is repre¬ 
sented, by Dumuseius. as the fundiuueiitnl printipio of the Orphic philo¬ 
sophy, 

“ jfot the most prevalent representation was that which divided the 
physical agencies of the universe into male and female.* The more 


• Y.mLui ha* uWrvfid that Uiia id™ Holds A prindpel pU« in the njjthoUjgy 
or ihu n.irfeati II. ml <*. " In mtua nltcndviiti- rim mAinm fit pueinm. earn 
uuiTcin L-l toatasm dixfim , marem illuj, quad vim in nib fi»rit ; fosuilMW, 

quK , Tim (difnum reripit, -:t quad fbmndllOT F«*i'M c& On/fi*- 't Prtyttm 
Vdbffltfltrrw, life L 
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powerful movements of the elements, stonns and winds, thunder and 
lightning, meteors, the genial showers which descend from the etherial 
regions on the bosom of the Earth, the rays of the sun, and the sup¬ 
posed influences of the stars, were the energetic ormasculine powers of 
nature, and were regarded as the agencies of the male deity; while the 
prolific Earth herself, the region of sublunary and passive elements, was 
the universal goddess, the consort of the celestial Jove. This is the 
celebrated fiction of the mystic marriage of heaven and earth, which 
fonns the foundation of all the pagan cosmogonies and poetical rhap¬ 
sodies on the origin of gods and men. It is given by Virgil in its most 
obvious physical sense ; and it is observed by St. Augustin, that this re¬ 
presentation is not borrowed from the fictions of poetry, but from the 
philosophy of the antients. 


Vcre turnout terrse, et genitalia semina poscunt: 

Turn pater omnipotens foeeundis iinbribus ^Ether 

Conjugis in gremium beta* descendit, et omnes 

Magnus alit, magno conmiistus corpore, foetus.—( G'orgic. lib. ii. ver. 324.) 

“ In writing these verses, we may conjecture that Virgil had in his 
memory the following lines of Euripides, which express the same idea 
in very similar terms: 

ipa 8" 6 tfs/Avos Oupavos, rr\r t povnEMg 
ofifyov esuerv slg rafav, ’Atppodiryjg fco. 

“ Or the Mewing verses of Lucretius : 

Postremo pereunt imbres, ubi eos Pater /Ether 
In gremium Matris Terrai pneeipitavit* 

“ Tlns P h y s,eal allegory is expressed by some of the philosophical 
writers in a more formal manner. “ Ut it summis causis exordiamur 
says Proclus, “ Coelirm etTerram quasi marem et fteminam respicere 
licet. Est emm Cceli motus qui ex diurna revolutione vires seminales 
edit unde Terra quae emanant recipit. Haec feracem reddunt, et efficit 
ut tructus et ammalia omnigena ex se producat.” The same author 
observes, that this supposed relation was termed, in the mystical lan¬ 
guage, “yaftoj,” and that the Athenian laws ordained accordingly, 
that newly married persons should sacrifice first to the Heaven and 
Earth, and that in the mysteries ofEleusis these elements were invoked 


* De Rcrum Natura, lib. L ver. 251. 
the Grecian Mythology, p. 20. 


See also Dr. Musgrave’s Dissertation on 
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and addressed by names, which characterized them as father and mother 
of all generated beings: these mystic names were ids for the Heaven, 
and roxma for the Earth.— {Procl. in Timceum, lib. v. p. 291.) 

“ Varro has given a similar account of the ancient mythology in 
general. “Principes Dei, Ccelum et Terra. Hi dei iidem qui m 
!Ecypto Serapis et Isis; qui sunt Taautes et Astarte apud Phcemcas; et 
iidem principes in Latio, Satumus et Ops.”-( Varro de Ling. Lot., lib. 
iv. j 

“ Apollodorus (Apollodorus in initio,) and Plutarch (Plutarch, de 
Plocitis Philosoph. lib. i. cap. 6,) deliver the same testimony. The 
latter of these writers remarks, that men, from observing the harmoni¬ 
ous phenomena of the heavens, as well as the generation of plants and 
animals upon the earth, came to regard the Heaven as the Father of all, 
and the Earth as the Mother—" vojvmv SI o |riv Oipctvie, rrarijp, Sia ro 
rag cuv Coarwv ixyiOSls tftfEpfMWuv t’x 6,v *“s‘ v > ^ t lr ‘ Tr ‘f' 0,a co 

di^s^ai ravra xai rtXTStv." 

Macrobius attributes this representation to the philosophers of the 
Platonic school. “Some writers,” he observes, “have divided the 
world into two regions, of which one is active, the other pas>i\e natuie. 
The first they term active, because, being immutable itself, it brings into 
operation those causes which necessarily excite changes in the other; 
the latter is called passive, because it undergoes variations in its state. 
The immutable region of the world extends from the sphere termed 
Aplanes to the orbit of the Moon; the mutable department, from the 
lunar orbit to the earth .”—(Macrobii Somnium Scipionis, lib. i. cap. 
11 .) This fiction was derived by the Platonists from their predecessors, 
the Pythagoreans. It is found indeed in a still more explicit form, in 
the works of Ocellus Lucanus, the Pythagorean. 

«in the Samothracian mysteries, which seem to have been the most 
anciently established ceremonies of this kind in Europe, we are informed 
br Varro, that thf Heaven and Earth were worshipped as a male and 
female divinity, and as the parents of all things. A well known part 
of the ceremonies, performed in these and other mystic solemnities, 
were the rites of the phallus and kteis ;• and Diodorus assures us that 
the physical theory above described was the subject typified by these 

emblems. _ . .. 

t< same idea occurs frequently in the Greek poets. Euripides, 

who has embodied in his poems many curious pieces of the mystical 


* The same symbol was used in the festivals of Ceres and Proserpine in Sicily, 
as we learn from Athemeus, lib. xxv. 
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allegory of the ancients, has set it forth emphatically in the following 
lines.— (Fragment. Ckrysijypi apud Macrob. Sat . lib. i.) 

Tafa psyforr,, xat 5iog A Ship, 

*0 piv avfyutfo jv xal Ae&v jsviruip, 
uypoGoXoug (fraywag v or long 
crapa Se^afxsvrj, rixrsi dmroCg 
tixtsi S: §opav, (puXa <r£ SrjpCjv' 

Mev ojx cldlxug 

Mr rip -ravrwv vSvojXitfrai. 

O spacious Earth ! and thou, celestial Air, 

Who art the sire of gods and mortal men ! 

While she, the ambrosial mother, doth receive 
The genial showers on her expanded breast. 

Teeming with human offspring, and brings forth 
The aliment of life, and all the tribes 
That roam the forest; justly thence proclaimed 
Mother of all. 

“ The Sun being the most striking of the celestial elements, the male 
power was adored as residing and manifesting its most energetic influ¬ 
ence in the solar orb. In those representations connected with the ido¬ 
latry of the Syrians, which, as we shall see hereafter, was nearly allied 
to the fables of Egypt, we find the worship of the Sun involved in the 
figurative theology which we have already traced. Macrobius gives us 
the following account of the notions entertained by the Syrians or As¬ 
syrians, concerning the power of the solar deity. * They give,’ he ob¬ 
serves, * the name of Adad, which signifies One, to the god on whom 
they bestow the highest adoration. They worship him as the most 
powerful divinity, but join with liim a goddess named Adargatis ; and 
to these two deities, which are in fact the Sim and Moon, they ascribe 
supreme dominion over all nature. The attributes of tliis double divin¬ 
ity are not described in so many words ; but, in symbols which are used 
to denote that power that distributes itself through all the species of 
beings that exist. These symbols are emblematic of the Sun; for the 
image of Adad is distinguished by rays inclining downwards, which in¬ 
dicate that the influence of the heaven descends by the solar rays upon 
the earth; the image of Adargatis has the rays turned upwards, to 
show that all the progeny of the earth is called into being by the influ¬ 
ence of emanations from above.* 

“ Thus in the Orphic verses the title of Zeus, or Jupiter, which we 
have seen appropriated to the universal deity in these poems, is applied, 
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in other fragment b, to lIio gfri i'if ilu> fiolar orb. 1 "- who is- ad-br— i?d with 
ihrt pnnttiektic epithet >; ias m the ftrflcwing veras cited bv MccrO- 
hiits, 

X&M&sitt -ngXii^pflu aitt-f iAtxaaysa xw>x* 

Ou pBtvifu.c ttiiv ■Xjrfc'uv P 

ctyjvflf j£iv, *U**p ir-DVf^ l cru.^5|i BISK* 

*HXii •*‘Tt r /y.‘\ktp i ffttmloXi, 

O ihoii wb*j whirls thv radiant gluta*, wlUug 

[>D iX'ii.'^tbli wkciil^ through i ti-n !s|Kidou.+ vtirtcjc nf 
hftivt-nt glcidcHia JttpfUrl Diwum filthy uf tin- 
tjjiil i/tlu kiv.l l tlstruSanl vliown ihegt-Eunl panmf 
tr( >‘citiih- splaudlanl with vimuiis hm*, llvt^ing 
rtratm nf gPilil^ti heht! 

ii The active power, m residing in rheSun* ia invoked under the name 
of Dionitfiis, or Liber. Thu* Ybgil : 

Yua 0 ttorbfWiU* muudi 
Lcrmijui. lfll'K-nn:Tii cq.*ta qai *3 nrlt iia juinilfEL, 

Liber et ilium Ckrra. 

Jl But it w cl? in the rites of the >ame Hber tbnl the myiticul i^iurra- 
i ion wras rftfhrniivl ■ and he is eontimmlly Identified with the PantheLs- 
lie Jove, in ike mythological poems of the It reeks, as in the |u]lowiTig 
verse, which expresses the sense of an erode uttered from the shrine of 
A pal lo Cbirius, 

tig Z$V& tig tig^Wm, Flff 

(Ert TEiHWfcfj/i. CrVift*r> Cjrpj | i+«T.) 

“ In referring to the first origin "f all things, the sume fii-tion v?u rr- 
sorted to by the old royfhal'^si* of Greece; mid Produ* ha-* remarked 
that it ]Tc 4 at the foundation of all the ancient theogonkis. t'mniL- i-md 
Ge, the Heuvon and tbe, j Earth, were, neeotding tu Hesiod, the parents 
iif nil creatures. The Gods were the eldeal of their prugvliy. 

■* The celebrated Phecnidan thcogony of Snnohomntlio i* founded on 
the mmc principle*. Heaven and Earth* Uramw and Go, whom wime 
writcro have ridiculously Lruu> formed into tfotth and life Wife, arc iU the 

* Tki J'iin u rcftto dtAcribed a* th* God wh* f.-rtsli*v.» Sri’ aubloMjy w^rld. 
Ti tetyp&httv hiy irm ^ 'I'uVjv, Eurchitw. /\ Fuonix \\h 

iiL i\ sdil.) M TheStm Is mid U\ M ndcP nature prolific.^ Muruhitfe ui-.^rtF tha 
<mn. iltinff a DrlLi hk in^ nsiujil, pTOgi.'aersit,. nutriE, nintsiiU^np * f J/a 

rrr^j. lib. L OLp. XXV ik 
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bead of n gnaisdogy ef riJnns, whose adventures ore concern'd In the 
sryje yf these physical idKtjriHrs 

" ttnum. of the old Orphic ooemognuy, which 

abound with idea.' of tie ?nme description." 


'Xs <?0 

The remark We in the wit respecting ibfluniformity in the elemcn- 
tEtiy religleius nations nf flu- American nations, scmj-civilj^d and savage, 
applies '-i|u»]tr to thtir notion* of cMrn.vjwiy. They nearly .ill, m wiie 
The ensc in the primitive coanogmije* .if the East, nlregnised tin., hner- 
vention of doiniuigic powers in the motion of the world, enbortUmte 
to the Supreme Unity, and of which the run and the mooa wore hmuiIIv 
ihn adorable reprcMnMtW The corrwtne* of there pbiuwfttioos is 
most clearly ilhmtmied in tlio traditions of the more advanced Floridian 
Indicias. Although no two are precisely dike, yet they Jirf , substantially 
the same. The following, in oddition to those already "recorded by other 
wriiars, nnr from the MSS, of Mr. .1. H. Payne. TIict relate to the 
creation, and lha introduction of death into the world. 

“The Cherokee* state thnt a number of being* were engaged h t3w 
creation. The Sun was nuidn first. The In taction of the creators was 
that men should live always Hut the Sun, when he pi^vtl over told 
tli.-nt Unit there wuk not land enough, ntul that people bad bitter die. 
At length the daughter of the Sun, who mis with them, wna billon bv 
o annlnt and died. Tlie Sun. on hi- return, inquired for her. and w*> 
told that she wnsdend. He then consented that human beings might 
live rtjwiiys, and told them to take a box. and go where the spirit uf 
bis daughter w. and bring ii back to her body; charging them ihut 
when they got her spirit, they should net open tho box until they bad 
armr'd a hero her body was. How ever, impelled by curiosity, they 
opened it, cuntnuy to the injuiietinn of th« Sun, and the spirit e'eaped; 
nod then the fnt# of nil men was decided, that they must die,” 

“ It Ls fi!sr> suited thnt. anciently the Cherokee* Supposed a number 
of beings (more than tiro, some have conjectured three) n rnno down 
and made the world. They then attempted cn mate u man and woman 
of two rucks. fliey fashioned them; but while endeavoring to make 
them live, another being came and spoiled tlieJr work, 10 that they 
could not fiiicueed. They then made u man and wournn of red day; 
but being wink of day, they were mortal, Had they beer made "uf 
rock, they would have lived for ever. These beings, having created the 
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earth and man and woman, then made the Sun and Muon, and consti¬ 
tuted them gods, to have the entire control of all things thus made, 
and to proceed in the work of creation until all was complete. Having 
done this, they returned to their place above, and paid no further atten¬ 
tion to the world they had created. Of their place above, no one has 
any knowledge except themselves. 

«it was by others declared that the supreme creators, having in 
seven days created the sun and moon, and given form to the earth, 
returned to their own abode on high, where they remain in entire rest, 
—leaving the sun and moon to finish and to rule the world, about which 
they gave themselves no further concern. Hence whenever the be¬ 
lievers in this system offer a prayer to their creator, they mean by the 
creator rather the Sun or Moon. As to which of these two was supreme, 
there seems to have been a wide difference of opinion. In some of 
their ancient prayers, they speak of the sun as male, and consider, of 
course, the moon as female. In others, however, they invoke the Moon 
as male, and the Sun as female : because, as they say, the moon is 
vigilant, and travels by night But both Sun and Moon, as we have 
before said, are adored as the creator. A prayer to the Moon as 
creator will be found in a future page, among the ceremonies in con¬ 
juring against drought, in which he (the Moon) is supplicated to east 
certain beads around the neck of his wife, the Sun, and darken her face, 
that clouds may come from the mountains. While in one of the most 
ancient prayers, to be repeated early in the morning, when going to 
the water, the Sun, under the title of creator, is implored to grant them 
a long and blissful life; and in many cases a request is added to take 
their Spirits and bear them with him until he has ascended to the 
meridian, that is until noon, and then restore them. Ihe same prajer, 
with the exception of the latter clause, was also repeated at night. 
• The expression * Sun, my creator,’ occurs frequently in their ancient 
prayers. Indeed the Sun was generally considered the superior in 
their devotions. To him they first appealed to give efficiency to the 
roots and herbs they sought for medicine. If, however, the plants 
failed to cure, they considered that the Moon and not the Sun had occa¬ 
sioned the sickness, and so turned for succor to the Moon. Besides 
the Sun and the Moon, they had many inferior deities, all of which were 
created by, and subject to the direction of the former. Special duties 
were a ssigned to each. 

^^The most active and efficient agent appointed by the Sun to take 
care of mankind, was supposed to be Fire. When therefore any spe¬ 
cial favor was needed, it was made known to Fire, accompanied by an 
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offering. It was considered as an intermediate being nearest the 
Sun, and received homage from the Cherokees, as the same element 
did from the Eastern Magi. It was extended to smoke, which was 
esteemed b ire’s messenger, always ready to convey the petition above. 

A child immediately after birth was waved over the fire; children were 
brought before it, and its guardianship entreated for them.* Hunters 
waved their moccasins and leggins over fire, to secure protection 
against snakes. ^ 

“ Th ere are old Cherokees who consider fire as having first descended 
direct from above; others speak of it as an active and intelligent being, 
in the form of a man, and dwelling in distant regions, beyond wide 
waters, whence their ancestors came. Some represent a portion of it 
as having been brought with them, and sacredly guarded. Others say 
that after crossing wide waters they sent back for it to the Man of 
Fire, from whom a little was conveyed over by a spider in his web. 

It was thenceforth, they aver, kept in their sacred enclosure, or rather 
in a hole or cave dug under it; but this structure being captured by 
enemies and destroyed, the fire was lost; although some suppose it 
only sunk deeper into the ground, to avoid unhallowed eyes, and still 
exists there. Since its disappearance, new fire has been made at par¬ 
ticular times, and with various ceremonies, which practice has been con¬ 
tinued to this day.” 

Ike Cherokees paid a kind of veneration to the morning star, and \ 
also to the seven stars, with which they have connected a variety of ! 
legends, all of which, no doubt, are allegorical, although their signifi¬ 
cance is now unknown. 

Bartram, in his MSS., observes of the Muscogulges or Creeks, that 
“ they p a J a kind of homage to the Sun, Moon, and Planets, as the 
mediators or ministers of the Great Spirit, in dispensing his attributes. 
They seem particularly to revere the Sun as the symbol of the Power 
and Beneficence of the Great Spirit, and as his minister. Thus at 
treaties they first puft or blow the smoke from the great pipe or calu¬ 
met towards that luminary; and they look up to it with great reverence- 
and earnestness when they confirm their talks or speeches in council, 
as a witness of their contracts. They also venerate the Fire, and have 


* The ancient Mexicans passed their children four times through the fire, on 
the fourth day after their birth. The ceremony was called Tlcquiquiztliliztli, 
purification, and is represented in the Mendoza collection of Mexican paintings. 
“Even to this day,” says Logan, (voL i. p. 213), “it is the practice of the Scotch 
Highlanders to pass a child over the fire.” This is a remnant of the worship of 
Beal or the sun, the ancient religion of the British islands. 
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some mystical rites and ceremonies relating to it which I could not 
perfectly understand. They seem to keep the Eternal Fire in the great 
Rotunda of their nation, where it is guarded by their priests.” 

Notions corresponding very closely with these were entertained by 
the nations of Virginia, who, it seems, recognised the intervention of 
demiurgic powers in the creation. Our authority in this instance is 
Thomas Hariot, who in the year 1587 was sent over by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, “ in dealing with the naturall inhabitants, specially employed.” 
He says, “ they believe in many gods which they call Mantoac, being of 
different sorts and degrees. Only one chief and great God, which hath 
been from etemitie, who, as they affirm, when he proposed to make the 
world, made first other gods of a principall order, to be as means and 
instruments, to be used in the creation and government to follow; and 
after the sun, moone and stars as pettie gods, and the instruments of 
the other order more principall. First, they say, were made waters; 
out of which, by the gods, were made all diversitie of creatures that are 
visible or invisible.” ( Hackluyt , vol. iii. p. 276.) 

The Mandns on the Missouri were not less devoted sun-worshippers 
than the Cherokees. All their principal sacrifices were made to the 
Sun, or to the “ Master of Life,” ( Omahank Namakshi), who was sup¬ 
posed to inhabit that luminary. In the Moon they believed lived the 
“ old woman that never dies” (the goddess of maize and fruits), u she 
who wears a white band from the front to the back of her head” (the 
crescent). Sacrifices and offerings were made to her, and her power 
was esteemed very great. She has six children, three sons and three 
daughters, who abide in different stars. The eldest son is the Day 
(first born of the creation), the second is the sun, and the third is the 
night. The eldest daughter is the morning star, and they call her 
“ the woman who wears a plume;” the second is the high star which 
revolves around the pole; and the third is the “ Woman of the West,” 
the evening star. The stars generally they believe to be the spirits of 
the dead, and the rainbow is a beautiful spirit who accompanies the 
sun. The thunder is the “ Lord of Life” when he speaks in his anger. 
Many affirm that the Northern Lights ( Aurora Borealis) is the “ Dance 
of the Dead,” in which only the spirits of great warriors and mighty 
medicine men can participate. The Chippeways are said to call this 
phenomenon “ the Dancing Spirit.” The “ Milky Way” was called 
the “Path of Souls” leading to the spirit land. (Travels in North 
America , by Maximilian , Prince of Wied , p. 360.) The Minitarees 
had a cognate superstition. They adored the sun, and regarded the 
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moon as the “Sun of the Night, 
esteemed the “ Child of the Moon.” 


The morning-star, Venus, they 


The Clnppeways were also worshippers of the sun. That luminary 
is regarded by them as the symbol of Divine Intelligence; and its figure, 
as drawn in their system of picture writing, denoted the Great Spirit! 

lej iad similar notions with the Cherokees respecting the mysterious 
and sacred character of fire; and for all national or religious purposes 
t ej obtained it from the flint. Their national pipes were lighted with 
t s fire, which was symbolical of purity. (Schoolcraft's “ Oneota ” 
pp. 204-205.) 


The superstitions of the New England tribes were not widely differ¬ 
ent. “Some,” says Hopkins, “believed the Sun to be God, orat least 
the body or residence of the Deity. TheyJjelieyetLthaCthe seven stars 
wei ejso many Ind ians trans lated to heayen in a dan« e: t hat th<» 
in -- C harIes r FWain were so many men hunting a bear: that they beo-in 
the chase in the spring, and hold" it ail sum mer 7 by the fall they have 
wounded it, and think the blood turns the leaves of the forest red: by 
win ter th ey have killed it, and the fat makes the snow, which bein°- 
meltedjbyT he h6at~^~SMffier; makes the sap of trees.” (Hopkinses 
Bist. Housatomc fndfans, p. 11.) Gookin, writing in 1074, says: 
“ Some for their God ad ore the son, others the moon, some the earth, 
others the fire and such like vanities. Yet generally they acknowledge 
one great Supreme doer of good, and him they call Woonand or Man- 
TQtt; another, that is Afattand, the doer of evil.” 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE SACRED “ HIGH PLACES,” OR TEOCALLI OF AMERICA; THEIR 
PURPOSES ; AND THE PRIMITIVE IDEAS WHICH THEY ILLUSTRATE. 

x There is a very interesting class of monuments in the 
United States, consisting of mounds of earth, which are dis¬ 
tinguished by their great regularity of form and large dimen¬ 
sions. They occur most usually within, but sometimes with¬ 
out, the walls of enclosures.* They are generally pyramidal 
structures, truncated, and having graded ascents to their sum¬ 
mits. In some instances they are terraced, or have successive 
stages. But whatever their form, whether round, oval, octan¬ 
gular, square, or oblong, they have invariably flat or level tops, 
of greater or less area. They sometimes cover from two to 
eight acres of ground,v and range from four to one hundred 
feet in height. They are most abundant in the States border¬ 
ing on the Gulf of Mexico .—(See Note at end of the chapter , D.) 

Whatever may have been the purposes to which this class 
of structures were secondarily applied, there can be no doubt 
that most, if not all of them, were originally designed as 
sacred places, or as sites for public buildings or temples. 


* The altars, or shrines, of the gotls, in primitive times, were generally erected, 
like those of Mexico, in the courts of the temples. Thus we are told, in the 22d 
chapter of the book of Kings, that Manasseh not only “built up the high places” 
which his father had cast down, but also “built altars for all the hosts of heaven in 
the two courts ” of the great temple of Jerusalem. Indeed, the primary and essen¬ 
tial purpose of the enclosure seems to have been to designate and set aj*art the 
sacred ground around the shrines. It was for this avowed reason that the sacred 
places of the Druids were surrounded by an embankment or palisade, or with 
upright stones, “ to keep off the profane, and prevent any irreverent intrusion 
upon their mysteries.”— (Salopia Antigua, p. 10.) The rationale of symbolism, as 
connected with structures of this kind, is very fully indicated in the Appendix to 
my work on the “Aboriginal Monuments of New York.” 
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TWr obvions relationship to tTi..- M exican and Central Ainen- 
ca p teocalljj and the high. places of the "Fotyri . •• bland*, of 
India^ iii]!] other parts o f the Aetatio continent) might be 
dented con clusive tlpou thin point:. ~Wc am not, 
without sum* directevidence sustainingtill*cnimliwfji, From 
iho account of Rartram, It appears that Lb* Creeks erected 
their temple* and public buildings upon these elevations—a 
practice which that author deems to have been u peqistuatfoa 
of that of the builders —(See Note nl endo/c&afitet, E,) That 
the Katehez did the same, is well known. Their temple, m 
Which the p crpctpal fire to maintained, 1» tkiiTdamribed ' bv 
Du_Pm tz ; 11 it is about thirty feet square, and stands upoaT 
on artitieinl mount, nhwu eight feet high. The lurinnd slopes 
insensibly from the main front, which is northward ; but 
Op.)ii the other sid, it is somewhat steeper.”*/ Gnrcillaso 
de la Vega, in his* ficwnmt of Satcda Expedition, gives an 
acetmiif of similar structures, which were appropriated for 
the residence* of the chiefs : « The city audWe of the 
ehicfnf flsaohille, arc like those of nit the ortier eazique* of 
Florida; ape} therefore, to avoid giving n particular d^crip. 
lion of this place and that place, it seems best to give u general 
dcK(. ription of ail the enpitols. ami all the bouses of the l"iz kpi r-s 
at the country. T™y, than, that rhi Indians endeavor ic place 
tln'ir towns upon elevated sites: hut because such situntions 
:ire taro in Florida, with other conveniences for building, they 

make for thu nisei ves eminences in the following way :_They 

chouse a place, to which (hey bring :i quantity nt earth, which 
they raise iu the fashion of a platform, to the height of two or 
Ihree pikes, (eighteen or twenty for*,) whose top will hold ten, 
twelve, or twenty houses, to lodge the oaaique, with his family 
and suite. I hay then trace, at the foot of this eminence, a 
square plane, proportioned to the size of the town; anil around 
it the more considerable people build their dwelling*. The 
column no fry build after the came plan, utid thin* they surround 
the dwelling ot their chief. To ascend tu thu chiefs’dwelling, 
they moke o sloping ascent from top to boltum hv driving two 
petal Vl rows ul large [Hist* in the ground, and laying lie a me 


iiislorr cf LtjiiiLHtjutin, |i, :^S, 
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and rafters between them, thus forming an ascent so gradual 
that horsemen can ride up and down on them without diffi¬ 
culty. Excepting the place of ascent, they square the other 
sides of the platform, and render it so steep that none can 
climb up .”—(La Vega's Florida , vol. i. p. 218.) 

It appears most likely, the assertion La Vega (not always 
a reliable authority) to the contrary notwithstanding, that 
these structures were most, if not all of them, of sacred origin. 
The discovery of human remains, undoubtedly belonging to 
the builders within them, does not in the least invalidate the 
hypothesis. For it is well known that the bodies of the Suns 
of the Natches, like those of the kings and dignitaries of Mexi¬ 
co, were generally interred in their temples, in accordance with 
the prejudice still existing, which designates a church, or the 
ground adjacent, as best befitting the rite of sepulture.* The 
partial excavation of the great pyramid of Cholula, made known 
the fact, that it contained interior chambers, in which the an¬ 
cient dead had been deposited.! A similar partial excavation 
of other pyramidal structures at Copan and elsewhere, dis¬ 
closed the same fact.! In this respect, the more civilized 
aboriginal nations of America exhibit a striking identity 
with the primitive nations of the Old World, among whom 
the tombs of the dead constituted the altars upon which 
the earliest sacrifices were made. “ In memory of the mighty 
dead,” observes an author of eminence, “ long before there were 
such edifices as temples, the simple sepulchral heap was raised, 
and this became the altar upon which sacrifices were offered. 
Hence the ancient heathen structures for offerings to the gods 
were always erected upon tombs, or in their immediate vicinity. 
The sanctity of the Acropolis of Athens, owed its origin to the 
sepulchre of Cecrops ; and without this leading cause of vene¬ 
ration, the numerous temples with which it was afterwards 
crowned would never have been built. The same may be 
said of the temples of Venus at Paphos, built over the tomb of 

* The composition of the pyramid of Cholula does not appear to have differed 
materially from that of some of the temple mounds of the United States. It was 
composed of bricks, alternating with layers ofelay.— {Humboldt's Res,, vol. L, p. 88.) 

\ Humb. Res., vol. i pp. 82, 102. 

X Stephens' Central America , vol. i. p. 114. 
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C.inytus, the father uf Adoim ■ of Apollo Didyttni na * t Mite* 
m., ov,r the grave of CteomacW with many other, ailuiM 
^ by Bn^hm-i and Clemens Akxrmdrmu*. On this account 
ai.n-.iit author; make use of such words, for the temple* of the 

uni*, a? 1„ their original meaning imply nothing mure than a 
tomb dr sojwTelii'e. 11 * 

Tbt- resemblance, between the more regular or Temple 
mnnnds, or the tinted States and the high altars or pyramidal 
inacreJ structures of Mexico and Cenrml America arc, a, we 
. alKad i' “M- » obvious, that no space need bo occupied 
in F»utmg them out. The latter am elevated platforms, or 
truncated pyramids, ascended directly by broad flights of steps, 
or ciromto^Iy by termer. Vpm their Hat taps stood iho 
shrmee and shrtn« of the fiods, nud rho alter, upon which 
their bloody satinfiws were made, and there tin. fires of their 
primitive superstition were kept for ever burning.! fn their 
vet d intensions these structures rivalled tins pvratniila of Effvot 
Tlie grear pyramid nr temple uf the city of Mexico. I"Smg 
to Oumnra, was three hundred and twenty feet square at thu 
base, and one hundred and twenty feet in height. The pvru- 
rnid of t’hcduk is, still one hundred and eighty foot i„ height 
aflJ " IPasur ^ ^32 feet, or upwards of a “mile, in tBrcurnfbr- 
eucc at the base. The pyramid uf the Sim at TeotOmacan is 


*“» ™> [L - VP- m,*L '■ Tumulum 

fJ "' n ; m 7 mrnm H**"* Hb i L t. 7tiL, -Et tot iemph d*mq. * „ |*. 

wpiildirt ItweatB JIUIM.11IN 

f Ik I'm, of t |, s ifewe*® Twnplius, .-kwe: ■■ Suture wm their 

to lb : T*-**™*** of tkJr temple*, th» .^unttfa* ifamelm MrT i B(i 
r»m]«deb; Md Skv .ought, to Uu,| nmniitr, to cult lisgir god, ^ 

!-■ l4 ! te “" tL ™ 1,1 nH * e '■ 1 ™ lRl1 '“4 WB»« IW- hap.of »„.£ Ull j 
T 1 * ™«u-K M„ mfrlfe lyrnaw* WJJt ^ itaon -. 

* 1 *' 1 tlN ' ^ mlJ * ,,r mo ° "'irnnwd, the architect to it proumw‘i-,. 1 * 
7 * “ Wfl ' J1 ’ e i„ Htee At fi.t it w«fortu-jt] dnn.b 

•dVinrud* mud with well cut .*„« 
? I T J “,“ W \ ™» *"* 6 ,kic*erved « „ W for the alt*,, imd 

tL | ri " J ” < f . 1 “ tt* —*ij Itet tlirj ort of .Uh^y W it* coll*. 

“■ plvpwtWin*, f» ■Multetero con l.mol of the jsyttunii * 

"Hie In-liuu,** •*,, ij, Vi-ttii, ulluiltog i„ si,,' b r.-ui p {r 0 ri»fl Muijilf of r a . 
ip!imicu "Who WW to kure wkigd tolmitoic mu™ m thi rtrnrtnr,-, l,. u ] 
f, rl “ inww Mock* of .!», mwi together, which ««< ,„ r . 

muuutoHl l.y prodigUnu tumtow rai*o,l one«tev« thu other' 

6 
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one hundred and eighty feet in height, with a base six hundred 
and eighty-two feet square; near by is the pyramid of the 
Moon, which is thirty-six feet less in height. These structures 
are of brick and stone, and in this respect only differ from 
those of the United States. The builders of the latter seem to 
have been governed by the same principles which controlled the 
former, **nd their ruder erections are the simple evidences of 
their ruder or earlier state. Instead of being faced with stones 
elaborately carved with the symbols of their religion, the green 
turf covered the high-places of the mound-builders ; they as¬ 
cended them by graded avenues or winding paths, not by broad 
and imposing stair-ways, and the wooden temple supplied the 
place of the massive edifices which now rear their spectral 
fronts amidst the forests of Central America.* 


* These remarks will be abundantly illustrated by an inspection of the plans 
presented in my work on the “Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Talley,” in 
connection with those given by Mr. Stephens in his works on Central America. 
At Copan, Palenque, Chiclien-itza, and at Uxmal, we tind almost the same combi¬ 
nation of mounds, terraces, and pyramids, which we observe in the Mississippi 
Valley. In their extent and magnitude, however, few of the former are equal to 
the latter, although exhibiting conclusive evidences of the more advanced condition 

of their builders. The accompanying plan of one of the large terraces and attend- 



Fig. 2: Pyramidal Structures at Uxmal. 

ant pyramid at Uxmal, will most forcibly illustrate the above remark. It lias its 
almost exact counterpart in the ancient monuments, MaSlison Parish, Louisiana, 
(Anct. Monum. Miss. Val., Plate xxxix.,) and in the works in Washington county, 
Mississippi, described in the note3 to this chapter. 

These analogies might be extended to South America. Near Lake Titicaca, on 
the plains of Tiaguanico, are the remains of what was generally esteemed to be the 
most ancient temple of Peru, and which was religiously copied by the Incas in 
their sacred edifices. It was an enormous terraced pyramid, faced with stone, and 
dedicated to the Creator of the Universe. The temple of the Sun at Pachucamac 
“ was built upon an artificial hill” It has been very reasonably concluded that 
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According to Adair, the Cherokees called the remarkable 
mounds which occurred in their country, and of the origin of 
which they had no knowledge, “ Nanne-Yah," the “ hills or 
mounts of God. ” The Mexicans denominated their high-places 
Teocalh, sacred houses, or “ Houses of God." The corre¬ 
sponding sacred structures of the Hindus are called deovelli, a 
contraction of deo havelli , “ God’s House.’’* And it is worthy 
of remark that among the Peruvians guaca, or huaca, signi¬ 
fied both temple and tomb.t These facts are not without their 
importance in the considerations which follow. (See Note F 
at end of Chapter 

The primitive temples of every country on the globe were 


some of the terraeed hills of Peru aud Chili, denomiuated “fortress” or “pal. 
aces of the Incas,” were none other than the sites of temples. 

* Dudley's Symbolism, p. 100. 

t The Insh all or kill, at first denoted a grave, afterwards a church.— {O’Brim.) 
Atheuagoras styles the temples of the ancients Taphoi, or tombs; this name was 
pen to Christian temples when the custom of burying the bones of the martyrs 
m them was first adopted—( Walpoles Memoirs > p. 231.) 

' , l/> has no doubt correctly indicated the rationale of Temple-tombs. He 

/ saj-s, (J koiva Antigua Restaurata, p. 226,) “ When men esteemed the souls of their 
deceased heroes as deities, and accounted them worthy of divine honours, they 
thought no fitter place to afford them this adoration, than at their sepulchres and 
monuments, esteeming those places as certain iked and peculiar residences and 
habitations of their souls. And these monuments there erected (perhaps called by 
the names of men departed) they accounted, according to Trismegistus, Statuas 
ammatas sen*,, et spirit,, plena*, or, as Jamblichus words it, Idols tilled with Divine 
fellowship, and animated statues furnished with something within them that hath 
life and perception, 

“This I find to have been the very notion which antiquity had of the original 
of heathen temples, and which the primitive fathers, taking advantage of, used to 
upbraid the superstitious Gentiles with the undeniable truth thereof • Specioto 
guideni nomine, (says Clem. Alex, in protrept) Tcmpla did, fuisse ante* Sepal- 
chra, u e. Sepulchra ipsa vocata fuisse Tempta. And Arnobius (contr. Gent, lib- 
6.) tells them to the like purpose, ‘ Quid quod multa ex his Templa, gave Tholis 
sunt auras, et suUimibus data fastigiis, auctorum conscriptiombus comprobatur 
contegere etneres atque ossa, et funetorum esse corporum sepulturas,' that is, thev 
are called indeed Temples, but they are only the graves of dead men; and it fe 
evident from ancient writers, that these august temples, however adorned and 
venerated, are but the cases and conservatories of dead men’s bones and ashes 
over which, and for whose sake, they were first erected.” 

“ The Japanese sect of Sinsjin,” says Kicmpfer, (voL L. p. 208,) “ call their tem¬ 
ples Mai a, which signifies the dwelling place of immortal souls. They are, gene¬ 
rally speakiug, so many lasting memorials erected to the memory of great men.” 
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constructed much upon the same plan, and consisted of great en¬ 
closures of earth and upright stones, often, if not always, sym¬ 
bolizing in their forms the worship to which they were dedicated. 
The primitive altars or shrines of the heathen gods corresponded 
in rudeness and size with their vast open temples, and, like 
them, sustained everywhere a general resemblance. This resem¬ 
blance may, to a certain degree, be regarded as acciuental, inas¬ 
much as an eminence or high-place would naturally suggest 
itself, as the most fitting spot whereon to'render up homage to 
those superior powers, which were supposed to dwell above, in 
rhe skies, or among the stars.* It may have resulted in no 
less degree from the very general primitive superstition that 
mountains and hills were the abodes of divine intelligences, 
and the abiding places of the gods. The deities of the^ Hindu 
Pantheon dwell on the sacred Mount Meru ; the gods of Persia 
ruled from Albordj ; the Greek Jove thundered from Olym¬ 
pus ; and the Scandinavian gods made Asgard awful with their 
presence. Ararat and Horeb, Sinai, Zion, and Olivet, are 
interwoven with the traditions of both Jews and Christians. 
When Abraham sought to offer up his son Isaac for a burnt 
sacrifice, the summit of a certain mountain, afterwards to 
become the site of the temple at Jerusalem, was designated as 
the locality for the performance of the rite.t The sacrifices ot 
Balak. King of Moab, were made upon hill-altars. Solomon 
sacrificed on the high-places around Jerusalem ; and when the 
ten tribes seceded from the government of Rehoboam, they 
resumed the ancient praetice.—( Numbers , xxii.) Profane his¬ 
tory is full of examples attesting the attachment to high- 
places for purposes of sacrifice. Jupiter, viewing the flight of 
Hector before the furious Achilles, is represented by Homer as 
alluding thus to the piety of the fugitive : 


* The Ascrean poet affirms that high mountains were created by Gaia, or the 
Kju-th, for the purpose that they might be the loved abode of the gods.—( Hesiod, 
Theogony, p. 129.) See .also Bryant, A net. Myth., vol. i. pp. 391, 395. 

f Genesis, xxii 14 The offerings of the Chinese to the Deities were originally 
made on large heaps of stones, and generally on the summits of liigh mountains, as 
they seemed to them to be nearer heaven, to the majesty of which they were to be 
offered.”— (Christmas'* Mythology, p. 250.) 





(Bee Lord KiugHborougli'a Mexican Antiquities, vol vi, p. 406) 
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" The thigh of many an ox to ine he burned 
On heights of pointed I«la; often, too, 

On highest place withiu the city’s walls.”—I liad, x. v. 170. 

According to Strabo, the sacrifices of the Persians were 
always made on the hills ; here, too, the founders of G recian 
cities fixed their abodes, and established their altars :— they 
were regarded as ompha/oi , or sacred stations.* 

Impressed with this veneration for mountains and hills, we 
can^easily understand how the primitive nations came to con¬ 
struct the altars within their cities and sacred enclosures, in 
imitation of them. “ Whenever the early idolators,” says 
Faber, u in the course of their migrations, happened to occupy 
a flat country, they would be precluded, from the nature of the 
place, from solemnizing their rites on the top of a hill; there¬ 
fore, if they wished to retain them, art must supply the 

* It is clear that the sacred “ high-places” were not always, nor in later times 
generally, in elevated spots. When men ranged the world, and had no fixed 
dwelling-place, the preference for an elevation for their altars was of easier grati¬ 
fication than when settled habitations were established in plains, and with refer¬ 
ence to other contingencies than the presence of a mountain or hill. In some pass¬ 
ages in the Old Testament, “ high-places” are distinguished f rom hills.—(2 Kings, 
xvi. 4.) They were made in cities, (2 Chron., xxviii. 24,) many of which had no 
eminences near them. They are described as being in streets, and 03 composed of 
artificial materials capable of being destroyed by violence, for it is threatened to 
break them down.— {Ezek. xvi. 31, 30; Lev. xxvi. 30; Numb, xxxiii. 52.) In 
these passages, “ high-places” are described in valleys, and upon bunks of rivers. 
Of Jeroboam it is said, “ he made a house of high-places.”—(1 Kings, xiL 31, 32.) 
We also read of high-places being removed by Asa, Jehosliaphat, etc. They were 
removed by Ilezekiab, and built up again by Manasseh. Josiali “ brake down the 
high places of the gate,” as well as those which were in the cities of Samaria.—(2 
Kings, xxiii. 19.) The children of Israel built themselves “high-plaees in all 
their cities.”—(2 Kings, xvii. 9, 11.) The prohibition of high-places to the He¬ 
brews in their worship, does not seem to have taken place until after the building 
of the temple ;—it is not clear, even then, that they were not allowed as places of 
public resort for worship and instruction. 

All nations of the Scandinavian stock shared this superstitious regard for high- 
places, or “sacred mounts,” artificial or natural. "When Tlioralf established his 
colony on the promontory of Thorsuees in Iceland, he designated or erected an 
eminence called Helgafels, “ the Holy 3Iount,” which was so sacred that no one 
dared to look upon it until they had performed their ablutions, and any living 
creature which trespassed upon its precincts was punished with death. Near the 
mount was the doom-ring, or circle of judgment, where popular assemblies were 
held, and worship celebrated.— {See the Eyrbygga-Setga .) 
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d-e fid array* This would bod me t <iith^r by throwing up ei large 
tumulus of flarth f or building a temple in the form of a moua- 
t&in*- which should rise gcnspieii-H^ly above tin; n unrounding 
plain; and when this practice becamo adopted, it would nut 
tm frequently bo carried into countries where it was really 
superfluous.™* 

That the$e conclusions* arc not merely speculative, is estab¬ 
lished by abundant direct evidence. The pyramidal snored 
structure# of Hindustan are expressly declared to be studied. 
i rmiseripis of the soared Aloru. The diversity in their forms 
ri-.'till;' only from a diversity yf opinion us to the ^Irnjie of the 
holy mol j nia'iEj^ h is represented sometimes os u cuilg, irsin- 
rated or other ■wist:, LlU me*t generally as a square pyramid ui 
ssvfiTi stages. ( Stit: nuts G f at vnd ttf rfutpicr.) Mmmdb of Lum¬ 
en I nr utter form are sc uttered through Italia, upon which 
imago* and altars are erected, und upon which the gods are 
in vok r d to d wtdL These: lire cal led !/t' ni-$ t tn ±rttx. y r P eak h 
of Morn. Within t.hcsv were often deposited various relies, 
which we re ^Trppa^Hd to i cj v* sr them witFi she litoral presence 
uf I he god, In this view* a? will shortly he seen* they were 
regarded as mythological tombs ; fur, ns It was a universal 
belief 11 in e the spirit of the person interred in a tomb or har¬ 
row made it a chief place of abode after deal it, so it was 
supported the actual presence of a god was- secured by deposit¬ 
ing in his shrine, whether, a temple ur mantiform altar, some 
Tclir t zi.~ a tooth, ei hone, or even u hair :i like Lhul which grew 
upon the forehead of Buddha.”! The antiquity and ronfi- 

* Fiuiati l.iuifltTV, tvL riL ji. 255. Humboldt fu$£**u tbat tight may be 

thrown iiji^n the of Mwit «r tb* American mtmbdiy by i xz&m irell 
So Eutora AfIa. iJ Tv© Uioumnud yum bedfcrt dllt rm, mmlVffl h 

Cltifin w*‘rt aflfciwl to thi' Sflpri'iH* Brlup, (Thum-i# Oh four griml nkiPUirfjLm* willed 
rlhH four Ytt, Tin- —vorngiL* finding il incvjnvi-nHnit f« gn th-w i n juiTKirc, emm-d 
■ rtrtln kTM-T^ rep^-i-ntjBg ihrr* mfumEflin^ fti l#r ircctalp by the tu^ids Qt mfiE, nfur 
lUrdr t a b L IP Ifc i”—(if<vw '* Jt™. %ijl. ti. ji, “44 ; AW 

* I I p. 5* ; Brttprr* Jfiwi«B*5il# of Yt l jk 10.) A £TWJt pjnffldll rtriloUih flf 
pci- ml *Xjwr T Ascended by ftbfhla of rt*, L j^, ^xwt* MiUiin Hit Tu>t KM»d cDdihun 
ni Fekiit, Tr> eIit* \ht Emperor r^rti aiin^liy to mdlt> lio attcMw^EgmpEi^ La 
\ I-ih'iTj. 11 U rtllliN] firrt-fiflPlt “the AlLlT mf HirdiVliEiy—(JJ'rjrrji'i 

! TIh- I 'rin'd Uuiplp uf Jutfun □ 'k&jh\ Rlgnlfjoa^ Ismlnf thr 

etQliiiiLi a >mjdc of f?irwA»krt 1 ^ toi^Mcrcl p niost prteto-nj rulir i±ch 3 ltitid A 
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douce of this belief / 1 says Dudley t 41 may be seen in the fob 
lowing passage from the Ilck-na of Euripides, Lu which 
Meuebus thm addresses Thtonue, daughter of Proton* : 

11 Tim* will I at thy fM.t-h.iir> harrow *piaJ^ 

0 uiiev that dTT*]k*t wilidii LhU it>nj luoimd^ ete. 

And Elecimfin the tragedy of Sophocles bearing her name, 
sprats in one of the choruses as follows : 

M Siylx; tiuje I Inmnr iw it 
TltitL in lii,v ■vtij-ny tnpli V r, 

All, ok j still weepcsL" 

Tlti.it artifittiai high-plweifj design w.l for Hacred w*€? T wore eun- 
atmeiet] nu thu principle litre laid down, ia geueniUy admit¬ 
ted-* In respect to Ilnur form, however, Lticro is considerable 


jWtmUjfcr ‘JLUntlty |jTk till- |i1iM'.\ H^I^.-rOr AY*, Tftf Till No* 1) The dotixiftl 
rr1llw3ll>*rl Hk till 1 ti L lt ih dilupU'd li V I In* ftniLmliD-t*, in Ufa Uttivrififc I'itviil, hii‘l tin* 
Miji.iji.j' ■. iif it :krini- Ih i/rl.iiiiniijt) in pfijpi irl iiii-i tn ilk* iiLimlnnr nf n-lf-*. and “lilt 
toaun t’f tJu* fwtiiltt, 1 * which it ir idjjWH.4 trvwnlfiiit. 

4 “Tti' 1 or Mi-vietiii jtvreiDid^ w<n' mtuntti tiqnpfea tud ton 1 1 f. We 

hart airily oU^rred, ib*t Wkv plain winch Traebt^t Uil- lintim** .if ihu ^tiu 
IML'1 Mfn>|| p.t Titili!n l Uli?H], L.H toIL‘ 4 tlu- pdift vj iA D tit id ,■ Lnt Lbc ostial mid 
prind]w] purl of n townTli W4in (lit? ch*ij*t?l *jf w*euji, at tin- top *>f the cdlfleGL, III 
the bhincy of dvilinitmn, high-pliuN* Weft? h l«V iLu people to offer emfriflefti 
I© the gcdiL The Hrsl nltnryi, ifrc hr?t I empire, Were i*H nnMnUbe j olid 

when them muutaini tow iwbted, tin? delightnl In tb* toil uf 

tliapi Off th^TH £11 regular forma, cuEtinuc them icif^ ■luri.i. 1 -'. tiud ti inking *tni F* t-< h'liiti 
lit lillUEfilt more ffifth'. Boib oontnu^nta (llford numernna ranruph- nf fiiilT- 
divEdud Into ttmuffl, and ffupported I ■ v wnlji cl t-nek cr titonc. Tli^ Tui^Ui- 
Rj']iH £jr ec laic xc be iiKstety nrtifldafc liijlani^ in the #f 4 pliaui, anil inkiitk tl 
tc ferre a- ti Ilitw. tu the aIiati-. W’hit m t ,rv end nwful Lhem n ioaificf 

c&nNl in the nivrhL uf mi a«rt.'inJ:i]ed Emtioni * * * Th# pjTnEULii ©f Bet Waa 

nf &Div tfiH- ti-m] ilc mid tom b cf thu ^cd, ^tiVibo dec? net -sp^Jik cf It A ti-jnpb; 
hi- kii9ll|4y cnl]> it llir-tiaEElli cf Eli AlinilLn, lldl! tUtlaiaJlli* which ©OlalillEH-d 

t]]i> FiRlim Ct CnU , 'iii 1 "Tl! nil slh lojj n b-Uiplf rjf IjuLmi ," 1 rl^_—[J VOt 

L p. lot) 

^""Krcrn tin* uhTc-t b><>k cstfUitu (hi? Bible, w: wif CKPjDPplififd, in 'EilUamtU 1 
iutmoe^ tlic- nol uml prritilccticn fur resorting !c higljpljV'M fnr of Wrtr- 

The pmetic? penM rnnonz all juitiooi; and Hie fi«t odifitc 

dedicated to th-i d.?itv wai mi clcvntjnci cf r--inh; U 4 r ell-sI Rtoji ^n» tli^ euutruc^ 
tto» of a temple on its vmurnib Tliw, lutvini? prevailed b nil euiantHi^ nmj hr 
fAnii^niil m the diL-tnSo ef nature. Thtf rucit andenl temple of the Gtisekfl Frns 
nn Iiateiil or nHiSflin] ^bTitfoan of Miih, At the pceseaL dnv^ tilum-: 
every jarl uf Euro jk- mi d A^w oxJuhite Uuws rcmMn^ Um» nsdrrt (h-ougli perlicjm 
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difference of opinion. While it cannot be denied that those of 
Hindustan are built to conform in shape to the fabled Meru, 
it is contended by some that the type of ail is to be found in the 
Tower of Babel, and that the Babylonian temples, as well as the 
pyramidal edifices of India and America, were but traditional 
transcripts of the great structure on the plain of Shinar,—the 
central point from whence radiated all the families of the earth 
and the nations of every continent.* * The discussion of these 
questions is, however, foreign to our purpose. It is enough 
here to know that the practice of erecting such structures is of 
high antiquity, originating at a period when man had made 
the first refinements in the accessories of his worship. Thus, 
observes Sir R. C. Porter, “ immense pyramidal piles seem to 
be the peculiar marks by which we may discover at least the ' 
sites of the earliest settlements of mankind.”! 

The points of resemblance between many of the Mexican 
monuments and some of the most ancient of those of the old 
world, early attracted the attention of the philosophic Hum¬ 
boldt, who seems to have been completely impressed with their 
identity, yet with characteristic caution unwilling to follow 
the connections to their ultimate results. In contemplating 
them, he exclaims, “ What striking analogies exist between 
the monuments of the old continents and those of the Toltecs, 

the most lasting of human works. The mausolem generally holds the next place 
to the temple; and what is remarkable, all nations in their wars have made the 
last stand in the edifices consecrated to their gods, and near to the tombs of their 
ancestors. The Adoratorios of New Spain, like all works of the kind, answered 
purposes of the temple, tomb, and fortress. Can we entertain a doubt that this 
was also the case with those of the Mississippi t”—(Breckenridge, Tran*.'Am. Phil. 
Soc., N. S., voL L) 

* “There can be little doubt that the pyramidal style of temple building is the 
most ancient recorded in the history of idolatrous worship. It is not only to be 
observed in the antiquities of the early civilized nations of Asia; but it has, from 
peculiar circumstances, continued among those nations wliich, from various causes, 
liave been secluded from a general intercourse with their fellow-men. As there 
are circumstances connected with these pyramidal or montiform temples of an 
entirely arbitrary character, we cannot consider the uniform resemblance they 
bear to each other as having been fortuitous, but, on the contrary, that they 
have been derived from one type, namely, the tower of Babel.”— {McCulloch's Am. 
Res., p. 2M.) 

f Travels in Persia, voL il p. 280. 
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whn 1 nr riving cm Mexican soil. built several of these colusml 
HtroctnreSj Truncated pyramids divided by layers, like the 
temple nf Btdus at Babylon. Whence did they take the rnudel 
of ihp?e edifices ? were they of the Mongol race? did they 
descend from a common stuck with the Clsinose r the Iliojig-nii, 
and rhft Japanese V* 

That the practice of erecting these colossal montiform tem¬ 
ples vrm necessarily derivaltive T h* not admitted ; there b, how- 
ever + nor only n general identity between the American and 
Asiatic structured of this class, but thcro aro detail*! r esem- 
blimrew, which could hardly bn the result of accident, and 
which go iurther than any monumental evidlenee to establish 
an original connection between the two continants. This b 
particularly the case With I he rcccnlly described mntmnicnts 
of Central America, the batter pressrvuiiai) nf which enables 
tiH to institute more minute qonipurhutLH ihari ir was possible 
Isefnre to undertake, ^ouic very remark able nninniibmces be¬ 
tween these structures and ilie HuiPhist majiiinicnf* of India 
will Sjc pointed out in u succeeding chapter, which ihserve to 
be considered in connection a v e iJi those that follow. 

The temples uf Central America, jtlthough possessing a gen¬ 
eral correspond mice with lEione of Mexico, had many features 
peculiar to theuibelves. The artifinial terrace* or pyramidal 
structures were usually less in hlkcj i>i]t crowned with struc¬ 
tures iipun which aboriginal art shcthf to lirvve expended its 
utmosl capabilities, These structure^ were marked by broad 
stairways, leading directly lo their principal entrances. Upon 
^iriu of the ter races a siuglu build ing was ejected ■ but nj>on 


* The 3ftu|ili« irf BaJuf- itin- Min), PM'^inthkjf m JlimuJ&hw, uf a 

M|OAn» nmst t il wnH iucL eole* af Ewu mind by flut-.J of 

\>tn& r ii] S St. ■ Partin* r,f width rchki a s-jUJ rtTUCU 3 IP + a ppun&l flf eathW* The 
iM^ght Ami lnmujUi of the Ivwm tvu* one itadian^ Upon this ro^d A&oll]*ir uf Itki 1 
f'lrujp uiul upon Mm eXiwv*, U ifeo number of eight. tu* tin- ^dUidcAor ih-kwcub:- 
^*l^|ru^e,tiT^ wm ileppfor (bNi«Bdin^ Xrkh hi tipi- niiilway, an«1 **?ala oD 

whi^Ji 11 ■ I - fttl-Atti nMeikdbtg might n-E. WiUiin Hu- 1 * 1 -i Inter r v.ntjl njui^iiiM f*tu- 

]j!m. JUkil Ilk it A likrgf! ! i i\ Wi’ll fimjih bi’ih fn tlhi* iai m pi i- wajj, nci -IjjOLi.’ ; till I it Will 
«up|hrfvi 1 tii In* 1 ]jv ijn]nilalirr n>f Uh' ^/>iX, i^r^'dblv t«J Lh<‘ comm^dj tvoi-ivirf ibwr- 
1 riiS"- 1 , TJuti vUvrv \b ^>\y wim inl^iiTL J h UjeO: rfriulfrd Uir sjhirilof dn 1 dupun^d'— 
UU L, u. 161.) 
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some of the larger several (usually four) were arranged, so as 
to form a court or area. They were massively built; the 
walls being in all cases of great thickness. The larger num¬ 
ber were one story in height; but there were many of two, 
and some of three and more stories. In these cases each suc¬ 
cessive story was usually smaller than the one below it; giving 
the structure the appearance of a pyramid of several stages. 
The fronts of these buildings, though sometimes stuccoed, 
were usually of stone, and covered with elaborately carved fig¬ 
ures and ornaments; many of them, no doubt, symbolical. 
The interiors of none corresponded with the imposing character 
of their exteriors. They were divided into narrow corridors, 
and small dark chambers. These were arched, or rather, the 
roofs were secured by overlapping courses of stones, — consti¬ 
tuting a pointed arch, the type of which may be found in the 
earliest architectural monuments of the old world. The walls 
of these corridors and chambers were often stuccoed, and 
covered with paintings or figures in bas-relief. Within some 
of the chambers, as at Palenque, have been discovered tablets, 
clearly of a mythological character, covered with sculptures 
and hieroglyphics, — all evincing no inconsiderable advance in 
art. In these are still found the remains of idols, altars, and 
the evidences of ancient sacrifices. The easily accessible 
researches of Messrs. Stephens and Catherwood contain such 
full accounts of these structures, that it is unnecessary to point 
out their features in further detail. 

The Buddhist temples of Southern India, and of the islands 
of the Indian Archipelago, as described to us by the learned 
members of the Asiatic Society, and the numerous writers on 
the religion and antiquities of the Hindus, correspond, with 
great exactness, in all their essential and in many of their 
minor ieatrlf5§7*^® those of Central America. They are 
built, particularly those of a more ancient date, upon terraces, 
some of which are of great height and extent. These terraces 
are faced with brick or stone, and ascended by flights of steps. 
They are crowned by structures, often pyramidal. Those of 
stone are built of large blocks, well fitted and polished. Some¬ 
times the outer surface of the structure is coated with plaster. 
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The walls are always thick, giving the interior of the edifice a 
contracted appearance. The stones forming the roofs of the 
chambers overlap each other, precisely as is the case in Central 
i America^ The walls are covered with a prolusion of ornaments, 
some in alto , and others in basso relievo. They have neither 
pillars, colonnades, nor ballustrades, “the absence of which,” 
observes Crawfard, u gives the structures a heavy and inelegant 
look, notwithstanding the profusion of minute ornament.” The 
interiors are narrow and dark ; the walls, however, are plas¬ 
tered, and often beautifully sculptured and painted, with 
figures of the divinity to which the edifice is dedicated, and 
with representations of battles, domestic and other scenes^ — 
i n t his respe ct, also, exhibiting a strik ing an alogy to the Cen¬ 
tr al American temples.* 

Sir Stamford Raffles has presented views and plans of a 
number of the ancient edifices which abound in the island of 
Java; an inspection of which, far better than any detail of 
description, will illustrate the resemblances here indicated. 
The_ great temple of Bora-Bodu, in its coup d’mil, might 
readily be mistaken for a Central American temple. Like the 
great structure of Mexico, known as the hill of Xochicalco, or 
• “ Hill of Flowers,” it consists of a hill artificially terraced and 

faced with stone, elaborately sculptured with mythological 
figures. It is 620 feet square at the base, has seven terraces, 
and is not far from 100 feet in height. There are abimdant evi¬ 
dences here of a well known form of Hindu worship. Numerous 
other structures of a similar character are described by t his 
au thor.t Among these, none are more remarkable than the tem¬ 
ple of Suku , a condensed account of which follows :—“ The prin¬ 
cipal structure is a truncated pyramid, situated on the most ele¬ 
vated of three successive terraces. The length of these is about 

* “The principal part of all Hindu temples (I am now speaking of the North of 
\jjr ; India) is the Vimana, or great tower, always containing in its centre a square 
apartment called the Garbha griha, or womb of the house, in which the images 
are placed. No light is admitted into this cell, except from the doorway; and in 
consequence, as in the astylar temples of Cuttak, it is always so dark and gloomy 
that nothing can be distinguished in it, except by lamp-light.”— (Fergusson s Archi¬ 
tecture of the Ancient Hindus, Intr ., p. 14.) 

f Hist. Java, voL ii. pp. 1, 70. 
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150 feot* tile deptJ i of tlHr llrsi 80 feat i of Ihfi pftcopd SO ; rind of 
the hs^hy&t VM feet. Tile approach is fmm tht* west through 
pyramidal porches, the wall* of which Liri’ covered with wiulp- 
turcs of i m me use serpents, eagles. mid other uni mu I*. The 
tarnioas are ascended by flights of steps. The temple te 
aituutrcrl in tl m nentre of the Upper terrace, is square, QiotiAUr- 
ULg forty-threo feet m each side, and is nineteen feet in height. 
The roof is: formed by overlap pin" stones, ns already indicated: 
The fry lit of LIiih building i* plain, except (hat it has sculp¬ 
tured serpents extending along the an-rniiic. Hare art" various 
sculpture and rcpftseriiu Lions of tin* Ling'Aam and Yonif the 
former in a piece of statuary six feet Imig and fiva feet 
duftb"* 

Besides tliert buildings, erected on Le truce* p there nra other 
amlngntis si main res, called dugoOas* In Ceylon, nml top&s, in 
Hindustan, of which smiic notice is token in uuother nhnptnr. 
They rsnmbmc The temple utnJ the lotnb T utid ure usually of 
[he pyniitHikl forri), built uf brick, stone* or earth. and nro 
sometimes of great I might, They *eem generally to have been 
creeled by princes* in evidence of their devotion, and art built 
over redos of some am, which wore snppnsad to lend particu¬ 
lar sanctify to the structured These relics warn usually 

* CrAwfiLrlVLui. A**b£ h mk ii- f -Ofi; K«4St« k Jnm, ?flL Li. p. 4'A We W« 
ilitady mmtbvnfd rlut jurdwlv Oh-i- rrprre«nbitiou£ were fotmd bi i!m l lymphs 
cr YuccIul Hie Uoglmin Jrt the oinrt of ilia feropfe Jit Vxim\ w,a* tight fi-*i Li^lt, 
ami fiy<t IbE&t 

f * WWi I bo ta|itio> or barrow bod Uiuii rnar*d uV*r thBuorp*: iti^rrvd, lb* 

-ia»t vftlu 1 dwiissil -ftJu*5qpj»Hi[ U> ttbRfc tuord tejnH-LJly itt t] ip- am ty* nxul uli- 

r.iin. 1 f,.r it n il.^r. ,- ol ^nditr thu attuditid T-* any i^rJife purl af tJj* 

ttualfttr^. fi wrm rv^nplwE ibs law* bdy jilatic: □ kiiul uf li imitc’ dedicate! io 
iSied^pnrlrMt pjii.nl. Thsi kLu muy Ij-o fprtdDmad to bn tv ti f On cututroctJi.in nf 

hEiiiiiliir .. h m lumar orgoib ns well ifc*aji!iL. Ia IinTbi lln.-v rim of frapitilLl 

nk-i'-mirTTnr-o; nml many others ml-ed U) tftfly"fcilliLW in di£frlt«ait 4U we11 

^ Oi tin 1 Ftolbh Ur- wvj% ]ikv tjnw n^f Iudi.-V dj}diqtW l« TSL.-^y.U r 
«fthe struvluK wirt raarJi if mj CQ^tiiuac |u *m d-'^n-Fi b^ntiJK-pE with 

tSiL- divine and entitled to X be i:luircu:'t,>r of n rrfir, wmidflimhad in the 

nkmnd: wbenKpin after ILmmv nw^ the liiyb eftlmultoa of altnm in 

■'liidli rehtH W(rt <kpo«]t«4. * * * Tbvmuirtlty ihiu-wintred by ibn t*}\ uf 
i"tchffl»nt mtght rcurfUy and with pnipruty Im Ev nny falfric nkjuhlr of 

A-mlnlpimg the body nf thi' iJfi4 <ir the rolir. nr cv^n Ibc -syEaboL of tbu- jin-^-nnu 
irajmee -yf edjvLuv ponuniige, ITen« it orniu Oull On? .^[^red obi-t». or m-k Wvrv 
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de-pflsiteil in a small inner chamber; while the pile it^ulf won 
crowned with n shrink of greater or less magnificence, iri which 
adoiatEnns wara modm Tha most important of therein Coy bn 
contain c/>r/eiac v or relics of ]* *ms- IUll, with images anti ofFiiriiig* 
in gold, silver, and pr^chms a tunes, One tif th£^o T u^mideJ by 
Mr. La yard, was found to contain in lb centre a small djum- 
bt-r. lineal with brink and paved with coraL In the middle 
w£lh a small h'vLeml tribal mass of gray granite, cove rot I exactly 
with u rounded mans of Lhts some stone (tin? symbolics] 
flowi and w t ?): several small clay images of thu liarwlril 

snake ; a small truncated pyramid t solid and computed of cf> 

motif ; n vuso cotitairdng some small fragments of bone ; bit* 
nf plate gold in which the bona hud probably been wrapped ; 
jHiii Jiti small getd rings ; i.wo or three pejirls : beads of rock- 
crystal and cornslmn t etc. In iimjther f Mr. Luyanl found a 
I urge number of small cfoy Uagoba^ 1 
^ T ynirj g ^ Central America, Qoimeeted with the larg er 
structures at Pa bn quo are u number of sj n et Her ones, Ottflfr g 
pbtely~com^pmi 3 ing with tho ilugobas abrjvo j[ laded £n 

They arc urewqud with buildings n burly shriiids or oratories, 
ami contain the remarkable uiytho-hiemgiypbical tabled which 
have excited so much interest in the learned world. Con¬ 
cerning their interior stmature, in common with that of thou¬ 
sands of others which exist in Mexico ami Control America, 
we know nothing further limn w** discovered by Del Eio* 
who made an excavation in ihe oemm of ono of them. After 
penetrating 10 the depth uf several yards, he found a cirmrfar 
a tone, upon removing which, a Cylindrical cavity printed 

bold in f-uuliawfa-L xtoVAlfea-ca tins myvtftrfolOa pmc^ uf lIi,: divine pnA'iLiU f nunl 
tetHJ* it ™n ' lLliE hVQJL Litra^l rtc-xLVeJ by the oinkiiukiul of tb. Altfdi^ily i,!ik fufm 

*f it istufEu, elwrf, or m vrbkb bo Wu uid, bi tin 1 IttilyUn^i.' nf ii^jm jiKcun, ti^ 

bar* Mwell&d sin? dierubbu. 1 w — h i,Zhtitfryi p uv-■ ) 

A fact i»f sviud suti:rt-K tiny bo tiS^jitinin d in Aijmcirtbpi with |l«i t-^.1 i-an-t,. vh-» 
that VCUTilu^ t* tbi ClltHiEAW tlttilitittU, lb«- girrut riMJtmd Jin (in- 11l.-u f FiVdr pnjikT 
wliirii lbi’V pljiLV thi'Jr engin) iOLtaiiu a I'bimlMtor cnvi, wliii-li Li lh* "JLhilu \*j 
lUr rtrntl tfjtir rt" TL'i MJ]U r triln-, It WlSI n.' j^jnumlNTnl, iteigfcutl.i- tliii iLknUli S- 
ty iivu^dpifiTtyllillsijf il^untu ->f —(jy j\ m ^*AjX vul„ IL', p. - 

*4 Jwir, p r fO S.) 

* TVwm, i^>y. Tyl iii p. +S0. 
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itself. within which was Contained a flint limi-ii, two smell otmi- 
Cftl pyramid*. (miniature dtigobas); the figure of u heart in a 
crV-sitliinu stone; same e«rtbm va^Ji with n avers, call mining 
samft small stones uud balls of red pigment, etc.* The situ - 
alien of ibis depository. observe* Del Mi->, corresponds with lh* 
centre of the oratory. i t is bolieW that n nrouer examination 
of these monum ents would djaglosa the fact thiii t in their m- 
terteT* trite turn, ns well as in their exterior form, anil obvious 
p Hfp^v5~ ' tBe-^TbiiiTtljn»s~ corrcspotn. 1 wIrh great exa ctness 
to 'tho se < if.. lAiri djisjjnj and t]je Indian Archjpeirtgm 

In the jcnlptenw oruutLinuting the temple of Hnm-Budo, 
above described, as in numerous other places on the island, 
and Oil the mainland, Buddha is represented seated crusa- 
|i>ii L r,- l | u]WJi a seat sustained by animals, (usually the ban or 
tigur), and receiving idle rings from bis Mowers, whn knuul 
bo lore him. These nJFurkigs consist of irnirs and finwenet In 
tlm building designated by Mr, Stephens as the Pnhnse of 
Falud^uu, Is an oval of sumo fixed in flu;' wall of the corridor. 
It is finely sculptured in bas-rcliCf, represoating a figure nf 
benignant aspect, seated upon a couch sustained by two nni» 
maK called leopards by nur author, A female figure kneels 
before the god, and offers some articles, perhaps flowers, for his 
acceptance. There are a few hieroglyphic* near the head of 
each figuic-tj? Beneath this inblut arc the traces of a stone 
table nr altar, which, in Del Riu'a time, was entire, built 
exaorlv after the same model with numerous others in various 
parts of the ruins. Del Rio describes it as a plain slab of 
stone, sis fact loug by three feet four inches broad and seven 
inches think, placed upon four Ikot in the form of a table. 
These feet were sculptured with figures in Oas-rclicf. in the 
attitude of supporting the slob. A small urumuented elevation 
ruse at the back of the alter. This is precisely the c haracter 
of the hanlangkv ol^ the Ilindue , nr thrnjiatifiin^'nfjhe 
Riamcse, iho Htone seat or alter nf Buddha, upon which sue 

* Zfrifro Ortiip* Amtrkanv, p. 18. 

f CfawfUftT* iW. \i*L LE. p, S03. 

| SUj.htfU i Cent Jim** «L p- M; 2hUn* Cnt Am |i. 13.—ube jwIu 

K fc nl ilia unil of Ulu thikiJUr, 
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offered flower find frrist^ 1 inroad of blyody aacrihoes, Tl ir 
found in fTTiir ' a ml" Javanese fcnJpfciV as slaw in the 

BuJ^hint rumple generally. It corresponds, according to 
Mmiriee* with the ?i^n of Ifereury. 1 ' 

Did th«_w5np of ibis Memoir permit, the coincidences juf 
this kind, extruding fn thn ornament* of the Indian and Own- 
irnlXinurirsm tcmpl^ manatrons hends and symbolical figures* 
might _bi3 gnmrly jmTiTpTTS3^ Bnr ^rbbaL'Iyj after all, th-j 
unequivocal nommrm avidimoa of the existence of Phallic 
wogahlf i. ot Llm worship of the Reciprocal Principles* b the 
rnoyl interes ting femt wHlah a compnri&m of the monuments 
of the two cuiiiiirka his jtiTnSuIiTiiietl.i' 

Abstractly, as we have already heed. 4his worship in Amor* 
ica t can hardly be regarded to* derivative ; it certainly b 
ciot necessarily So ; for how naturally, in th« mind of the 
primitive man, must the apparent cause of rtqirod notion nssrj* 
elate itself with his ideas of Creation; and with the min, sis the 
obvious vivifier Of the physical World, beeonin llic common 
symbol q\ the supreme creative power, whose cxhtetuni h 
every where manifested 1 ^ill, it qaunui. bo dmdnd Lhai, in 
conjunction with other coincidences m religion, inatit uLioa^ 
a nd art, the pr evalence of this worship tends to support the 
hy[^'thesis i.d =i 11 Li 11 -■ i■"]-.n between the old and new worlds, 
which it has long been the aim of speculative minds Lo esta¬ 
blish. . But if wo accept this hypothesis, how am we to dutor- 
mine wh ether the Impression has been from Asia on America— 
or* a> Certain facts would imply, from America on Asia ? 
far ng natural science rotkete any light on rhe question, it 
seems to favor the latter ml ter native. o 


# Tirtuu. Rutfiil A mu?U $fj&, vyL iiL p r 7 flu 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER III. 

(D. 

I have given numerous examples of this kind of structures in the 
works to which this is, in some measure, supplementary, viz: “ Ancient 
Monuments of the Mississippi Valley,” (Smithsonian Contributions to 
Knowledge , Vol. I.,) and “Aboriginal Monuments of New York,” 

( lb. Vol. II.,) to both of which the reader is referred. In addition to 
these examples, I am able to present the following notices of others 
hitherto undescribed. 

A very interesting but complicated group occurs in Washington 
county, Mississippi, on the road from the river, opposite Point Chicot, 
to Williams's Bayou. They resemble very closely those figured in 
Plates XXXVHI. and XXXIX. of the “ Ancient Monuments of the Mis¬ 
sissippi Valley,” but are more numerous, and on a larger scale. The 
principal mound is four hundred and twenty by three hundred and 
ninety feet square at the base, with a level area at its summit, one hun¬ 
dred and twenty feet long by one hundred broad. A graded road-way 
thirty feet wide, leads to its top from the east. At its basej to the 
north-eastward, is a “platform,” or raised area, ten feet high and 
seventy-five wide, with a small mound to the right, one hundred and 
twenty by ninety feet square at the base, with which it is connected by 
a terrace four feet high and twenty-five feet wide. Upon the top of 
the great mound is an excavation thirty feet long, twenty-five broad, 
and six deep. A number of smaller rectangular mounds, with graded 
ascents, form, in conjunction with those first described, a square area, 
within which are a few conical mounds. It is, of course, impossible to 
convey a correct idea of this group without a plan, which no oppor- 
turnity is now afforded for engraving, but which may be presented in 
a subsequent edition. All the mounds of this group are exceedingly 
well preserved, and display a wonderful regularity in their construction. 
It is represented that numbers of conical mounds, of different sizes. 
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are scattered all over the adjacent country; and deep excavations are 
to be observed within a few hundred yards of the group, but none occur 
in its immediate vicinity. The usual evidences of a remote, ancient 
population,—fragments of pottery, rude implements of stone, etc.,— 
are abundant in the neighborhood. 

Some of these mounds in the Southern States have spiral ascents to 
their summits, sufficiently broad to admit two horsemen to ride abreast. 
One of this description, composed entirely of marine shells, is said to 
exist on the shores of Pascagoula Bay, in Mississippi; another at the 
junction of the Tenza, Washita, and Catahoola Rivers, in Louisiana; 
and Bartram mentions onenearSavannah, Georgia, which had also niches 
placed at right angles to each other, and corresponding with the cardinal 
points. 

A remarkable mound of this class, occurs at Lafayette county, Mis¬ 
sissippi, on the “ Tallahatchie Bottoms,” about three miles east of 
Panola. It is entirely singular in form, and is found in connection 
with other mounds, near a large enclosure of regular outline. It is 
circular at the base, but square at the summit. At each corner of the 
square area at the top, is an elevation about four feet high, raised to 
correspond with the right lines of the square, but circular upon the in¬ 
terior. Its height is about twenty feet. 



Fig. 5. Anclent Works, Lafayette County, Miss. 

A few miles southeast of Delta, in the same State, there is an enclo¬ 
sure, rectangular in form, which contains two mounds of this descrip¬ 
tion. This enclosure, a plan of which, from the hand of Rev. R. 
Morris, of Mount Sylvan, is herewith presented, contains about twenty 
acres. A and B are mounds. A is of large size : it covers about an 
acre at the base, and is forty feet in height. It is truncated, and the 
level area at its summit is reached by an inclined plane or graded 
7 
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Hv«iu-', from th* north, B a of lea size, »>m of pi™*l) * :unB 
f uml . It in about rwontjr-fifu f«t in height. C t* ™ eicuvulion. 
fifteen feet deep end One hundred feet m diameter. it» auirmiwW 
bv- a low embankment, three feet high. 

At this ni,.Till, for obvious reasons, this investigation of the conlcntn i>f 
theae mound* hus been ttiwmtdy limited: no fur to eiammed, however, 
they are found to be destitute of human iwnnius or relit* of the 
builders. Respecting the rotiuau of llwse «f Tcnmasw and Kentucky, 
verv little is known. Some of these have been opened from ok 
m time and found to contain bumrm remain*, but whether of nnnnfliem 
orient dale, it is fcqnublir. i» Um nbeencc of facts, to determine. 
One, of large size, situated on the Forkndoer River, fifteen miles bum 
Jacksonville’ in the Western TJwtriel of tcnnesKM, wn* e*»v«ted a 
number of yews ftg o, by a person trim supposed that it contained ire.v 
surc of some kind- A section was mode from top to bottom, wluob 
showed thnt it wue composed of the common earth uf the snmiudug 
country,—not a hone or relic of any kind was found in it. This mound, 
which "is locally known u “Mount Pmson,’' U bd««* ninety »“d One 
hundred font in height, conical in shape, andtennumtiiijj in n level jihu- 
foror about a hundred feet in rircumfvrence. it is surrounded by ai- 
cumviill ruion*.—(JVfflUfc Am. BikivAo^knl Son., foL i p. 364.) 

Respecting the constntciiun iuid cements of the huge, regular 
mounds of the Slates bordering the Gulf, we are but little hotter 
informed. Recent investigations there have elkttfid much tofontmtinn 
MS peering ditto, which, however, is not yet lirf on the public. It hfe 
been ascertained that some of them ni* btriiontaliy stratified from W 
to summit. Some arc represented us composed at layers of earth, two 
or three feet in thfekntto, each otto of which is suntwranteil by u burned 
surface. There are other largo mounds, made up or nUemiue 4ytrv of 
earth and human read tune. The mounds on the ^ aletco itiver, do* 
•crihed in “Ancient Monuments of Mississippi Valley, p. 105, were, 
without doubt, sepulchral in their origin. They do not appear tu have 
bftM re markable for their regularity of lonn. 

Nm fur from the Cold-Water River, in Miiiiasippi, on the lands of 
Mi Chambers, k a low rireulur terrace. which covers nearly tiv- itcn* 
of rrmuntl. It i6 Hiked nearly two feet. “ About the level of the «i 
gnul soil, in n fKttma* of burnt earth, evidently mod- by packing 
soft clay under a lattice work of split cant®. The brultvw pavement 
comes up with ease in large pjews : the lower sarfntm rough and fmg- 
rnanmrs, lbs upper showing alternately the i-wm and concave 
dd-js of split canes- The tmnluev. of this hurtuid surface is ubout 
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ya 

tlmi <tf refuse bm'ks at n kiln. Over the wtutle are ^uantilWi uf brvk - n 
pottery. Sind «e entire ve«*l las Wn duped Ukv a ju- : 

capaflit) nbcuii one pin!. The invered in lUo comiimn UiHkr-nnUum 



fm. & fiairLi Msh MU, HluuactTA, Uroo* 
i-lny rtf' (1w ccranfry* dned liurd* but never red. M:uiy arrow uml 
^penr-hcada* jipfi alSo found hens.” 

Whether (bis ii^iiiid may bo taken us n type of m entinf class, t* 
*uffi-piEollT doubtful; LllA( snntter fratuna OMllf in n lurga nnai 1 s«:f of 



Fsc. T- Tiuit'LK Ivowa Iovisdali; Komatr. 

southern mound* i* r liowcven vi-iy well iw^i»Laii«d. Upon (lui burned 
plfltfrtnnfl, hi Ysmuua ] joints* efUT^idenibk- deposits df rdictf are found: 
*nd, m some irwtano**, human remains 

In the great oaclosura ul MnrteHA P in Ohio, sire found Hiatal pjnnukliil 
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structures of the kind referred to above. The most remarkable is the 
one presented on the preceding page, Fig. 0. 

It is one hundred and eighty feet long by one hundred and thirty- 
two wide, and ten high. Midway upon each of its sides, are graded 
ascents, rendering easy the passage to the top. These gra es art 
twenty-five feet wide and sixty long. The top is perfectly level. 

Another similar structure, but of different shape, is found near Love- 

dale, Woodford county, Kentucky, Fig. 7. 

It is octagonal in form, measuring one hundred and fifty feet on each 
side. It has three graded ascents, one at each of the northern angles, 
and one at the middle of the western side. It is but little more than 
five feet high. For further examples of this class of structures, see 
“ Ancient Monuments of Mississippi Valley, Chap. \ III. 


(E.) 

1 have quoted Bartram in full, upon this subject, in the Appendix 
to my Memoir on the “ Aboriginal Monuments of New \ork, 
wiian Contributions to Knowledge,) pp. 135, 137, where also will be 
found an extended comparison of the aboriginal sacred enclosures of 
America, with the corresponding primitive structures of the other 
continent, together with an exposition of their symbolical character. 
The following paragraphs, from Bartram’s account, bear more particu¬ 
larly upon the-questions referred to in the text, and are therefore 
inserted for greater convenience in reference. 

“ Chunk Yards.— The ‘ Chunk Yards’ of the Muscogulges, or Creeks, 
are rectangular areas, generally occupying the centre of the town. The 
Public Square and Rotunda, or Great Winter Council House, stand at 
the two opposite corners of them. They are generally very extensive, 
especially in the large old towns: some of them are from six to nine 
hundred feet in length, and of proportionate breadth. The area is 
exactly level, and sunk two, sometimes three feet below the banks or 
terraces surrounding them, which are occasionally two in number, one 
behind and above the other, and composed of the earth taken from the 
area at the time of its formation. These banks or terraces serve the 
purpose of seats for spectators. In the centre of this yard or area 
There is a low circular mound or eminence, in the middle of which stands 
erect the «Chunk Pole,’ which is a high obelisk or four-square pillar, 
declining upwards to an obtuse point. This is of wood, the heart or 
inward resinous part of a sound pine tree, and is very durable ; it is 
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generally from thirty to forty feet in height, and to the top is fastened 
some object which serves as a mark to shoot at, with arrows or the 
rifle, at certain appointed times. Near each comer of one end of 
the yard stands erect a less pole or pillar, about twelve feet high, 
called a ‘ slave post,’ for the reason that to them are bound the captives 
condemned to be burnt. These posts are usually decorated with the 
scalps of slain enemies, suspended by strings from the top. They are 
often crowned with the white dry skull of an enemy. 

“ It thus appears that this area is designed for a public place of ex¬ 
hibition, for shows, games, etc. Formerly, there ‘is little doubt, most 



Fig. 8. “Causa Yard” or the Creeks. 

barbarous and tragical scenes were enacted within them, such as the 
torturing and burning of captives, who were here forced to run the 
gauntlet, bruised and beaten with sticks and burning chunks of wood. 

“ I observed none of these yards in use in any of the Chero ee 
towns; and where I have mentioned them, in the Cherokee countri, it 
must be understood that I saw only the remains or vestiges of them 
among the ruins of ancient towns. In the existing Cherokee towns 
which I visited, although there were ancient mounds and signs of the 
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yard adjoining, yet the yard*was either built upon or turned into a 
garden plat, or otherwise appropriated. Indeed, I am convinced that 
the Chunk Yards now or lately in use among the Creeks are of very 
ancient date, and not the work of the present Indians ; although they 
are now kept in repair by them, being swept very clean every day, and 
the poles kept up and decorated in the manner I have described. 

“ The foregoing plan, Fig. 8, will illustrate the form and character 
of these yards. 

“ A. The great area, surrounded by terraces or banks. 

*• B. A circular eminence, at one end of the yard, commonly nine or 
ten feet higher than the ground round about. Upon this mound stands 
the great Rotunda, Hot House, or Winter Council House, of the pre¬ 
sent Creeks. It was probably designed and used by the ancients who 
constructed it, for the same purpose. 

« c, a square terrace or eminence, about the same height with the 
circular one just described, occupying a position at the other end of the 
yard. Upon this stands the Public Square. 

“ The banks enclosing the yard are indicated by the letters b, b, b, b ; 
c indicates the 1 Chunk Pole, and d, d, the * Slave Pbsts. 

“ Sometimes the square, instead of being open at the ends, as shown 
in the plan, is closed upon all sides by the banks. In the lately built, 
or new Creek towns, they do not raise a mound for the foundation of 
their Rotundas or Public Squares. The yard, however, is retained, and 
the public buildings occupy nearly the same position in respect to it. 
They also retain the central obelisk and the slave posts.” 

The following additional paragraphs, from the same authority, are 
not without their importance in connection with the facts heretofore 
presented on the subject of the worship of the Reciprocal Principles 
in America. 

« The clay-plastered walls of the Creek houses, particularly of the 
houses comprising the Public Square, are often covered with paintings. 
These are, I think, hieroglyphics or mystical writings, of the same use 
and purpose with those mentioned by historians, to be found upon the 
obelisks, pyramids, and other monuments of the ancient Egyptians. 
They are much after the same style and taste : and though I never saw 
an instance of perspective or chiaro-oscuro, yet the outlines were bold, 
natural, and turned to convey some meaning, passion, or admonition, 
and they may be said to speak to those who can read them. The 
walls are plastered very smoothly with red clay; then the figures or 
symbols are drawn with white clay, paste, or chalk: if the walls are 
plastered with white clay, the figures are sketched in red, brown, or 
blueish paste. 
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- Almost 41 kind* of warnuk anme limes planus. flower, time. ««>, 
are depleted; 4ao figures of inwt in vuriwui attttudrat, some «ry ludi¬ 
crous and even okocne. In some mutenccs, Hit- satU.rum gmeratitoii* 
1 ‘iritt k represented. bni 1 saw pomMancc of mdeTh-Aty ■i faill» 
Etnirn- Mn.ni tun often figured wills the hwul and hjIIiotk members of 
different kind* of animals, as tbo writ buck, bur*. hum*, kulTcJc, snake. 
Jack, turkey. tiger, oftt, crocodile, etc., etc. All th.*e ammol*. on the 
other bond* am depicted having the human h^ul ami other m^rs, 
a* aLio the head and member* of other animals, tu tis to appear won- 

Within the building which Bar'ram cafe the " AirWn." tlw Ewmal 
Fire war. kept op. litre, too, the “ Sew VhtT w hnulled on th* 
rton of tbr Peak of the hirst Fruit,. No womua could enter it under 
penally of death. 


in 

The Pvratnkl* of Mexko afford some striking pAinMisms with Mum 
L , f K^vpl, if they do nut, with those of India. in > 0 ™ "*1™*; rehe« 
Ikbt upon the origin and purpo^ of the latter. I urn that the 

opinion so b*g Ciller Lain.4 in the learned world. Hwi the Lgeptinn pyre- 
msds ireie r-fclknuita sLru^n.itf^ ™I had 11 tfjrmbal™] deai^n, 3 b h.iji 
combatted in later times, sine* the dkcoyerie# of CliJmtpolhw hme un¬ 
liked <W mysteries of the hieroglyphics. It » now lqwtyr ***** 
bv most If no. 41 the Egyptian scholar*. that tlw pyramids am ample 
^pulehrd monument*, the tombs of the early 3g51*““ 
it nmv be questioned whether th«***bo1«tW. wkl* they have deputed 
so mini', of the misty notions derfeod. from the Ali^ndretn schools, 
have not carried their innovathms to an uuwmrAnuibk oitent. an . w 
sheir daring, rtjectrd much of truth, along with the rubbish of error and 
known*. The ktunitte rakibu b*w«en the primitive t.imh mid temple 
L been pointed out in the test. in India the ntouship * undeno 
able, and k America nut Jess so l and WUilogff would wmlotod to the 
cuneltinon. tluit tln> pyramids 4*u combined the tomb am I k 
T his is o discussion. however, i»U> which it k* not necessary to enter 

'l,™ w f the parallelisms to which 1 hare referred have ub*-4y ken 
indicated; then: arc other;, nevertheless, set less striking, « W! 
appeorm the follow tog pages. 

Du Pais, who t'x»n.iucd many of the ancient monument* <-l Aax*, 
under a common tnm the King of Spain, ha, preseoU-d us with 
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numerous examples of what we have every reason to believe were the 
tomb-temples of the aboriginal inhabitants of that country- In intro¬ 
ducing them, he observes: 

M The idea of absolute annihilation is repugnant to the physical consti¬ 
tution of man, even amongst savages themselves. But the love which 
the Mexicans entertained for the bodies of their deceased friends equalled 
in some measure that which they bore to their gods ; the altar scarcely 
differed from the tomb in respect of sanctity. 

" Experience has convinced me of the skill which this nation possessed 
in subterranean architecture, which in art and in manual labor has a 
decided superiority over the more common kind, of which the sphere 
of operations is the open air. Let their adits, conduits, idolatrous 
caves, temples, and sepulchres, bear testimony to the truth of this as¬ 
sertion. It may even be doubted, with respect to the last, whether 
any people of the Old Continent, the Egyptians not excepted, evinced 
a more tender affection for their deceased friends and kindred, in the 
solicitude which they displayed to erect suitable monuments to their 
memory, than the Zapoticas, who, besides their subterranean sepulchres, 
constructed artificial hills and pyramids above ground, strengthened on 
the outside by strong masonry, whilst the interior was the sanctuary 
where they deposited the body of the deceased, making choice of the 
best materials for these sepulchral edifices, and employing them with 
method and order, to insure their longer duration/' 

Beneath the great temple of Mitlan, or palace of the dead, Du Paix 



explored a sepulchral chamber, a plan and section of which is herewith 
given. It appears that the plan of these sepulchral chambers was 
usually that of a cross. 
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« Under the sesk of the mlooo toeing the suuth, thiew is & sfljmtebra* 
fit" pnLrcin gHui^h-nnl, the plan of wbiftl W In the lunu of □ dfOfifi, 
spactaua* and ibe walk, o& the inside- sr* OThallidied with 
CJjmpMttoflnte iu Mosaic, A cylindrical column vertically 


fsu, II. £ ef run da l CllA^iw ?■**■ MfTLAff* 

Mijian chum uf mountain* MJnn- rtticiftitt itructnf^i resembling;* in many 
repeat*, the fomou- orj > of MUbw “ Under the entrance w ttff 
building, -it n very little d«pth F there. k a subtcrrAnean sepulchre* in 
simple style, nitd it* plrui in the form of a eras, It Ua^ four square 


fioL ia Steemw >f &n*-L-iHui Ckamui at 


tJht central |kw! of the pluue of ». square block of &ione. formed hy 
the kfc*r*eciitm of the parpen die ukr and horizontal lines* which sup- 
purt> n Wg* square item- that ■-institute* the ceiling* the four angles 

right angles. ihnt divide and portion off 
receptacles of thn mortal remains of man, 
squire slab*. forming thu roof. Every 
waa painted with venttilkm. A door, 
jubtemuienn passage, and >Uk ease. give adim^ion to the tomb/' 

Du Falx found at the disi since of a league and a half to the kui of 
Mithm p tqtou the summit of a high hill the rommenccmesk uf thn 
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chnniher*, the walk of which \m con led with square stone*. polished 
and printed with ochre; u flight of stairs CQttduci$ to it, tuid their de- 
**ot M the west ** Nothing was found hum, It having pmMdj 
befsn pr&vfou&Jj opened^ for wc urc Informed hy Buna! Mae that 
f^tguerg, im officer under Cortex employed himself in tbk very territory 
of the ZnpotsciiFip JJ in disco to ring the bnrink place* of the Guaqocs, and 
in opening their grarcs. for the sate of the golden ornament* which the 
inhabitants of the olden linat. 1 were Accustomed 1 ■ ■ bury with (heir chief*. 1 " 
In this manner lift ro1jnrl*d move than #100,000 worth of gold.—{ 

Jmrt'ji //I'dLi, vn] ii. p, 3 £ 2 .) 

Dn piiix uho found, in the mnuty r.l the ram&inE just alluded to, “a 
tumulus, nr Jirtifiral hill, beneath width, upon excavation, at the depth 
of she feet, was dlsccneced n >epulcha\ the form of which wjls oblong, 
and its walls lined with ^quurc h>, wn s tones j with mouldings and Mosaic 
work of wdB finished execution, The roof was composed of lingo saltire 
flags* and on the outer side, which facts the wt*L, there was n hmall 
door, All thus wc found iii this vault was a skull and sumo -ninth-r 
bones, together with fragments of pin-,hers, jupi, nnd dWhcs of Hno 
oari hen ware, of blue color," 

like some authority found nIso, near Lhe town of CliilUj on the summit 



of a moon tain nailed Tortuga, “a pyramid of stolid mns^ h re-ting upon 
an equilateral the sidet yf whkh fhct*d the cardinal points. Tfie 
western: face wis.- ascended hy step* At the fwl uf the northern angle 
of ihc pyramid. at the itepTli of eleven feel from the surface, exist the 
rums of a sepulchre In the form of h crops;, U Wars descended hy sis 
etepa into on oblong vuuh H this fniir compartment of which, like the 
rid™ of the pyramid, face the four points of the rompass. The wnlls 
of t h\y subtcmiueun s true lure were constrin-ted of squared U i h? Ic«, of 
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qemeflted Mid polished. Tha ceding was cwiled wiLh lime. Hut 

few human mi wins were found W" 

TIM! subjoined cut. Fig. I a, eda&it*. a of Ow pyramid bore re- 




FeA. 11 Skthw rtr Ftjjuiw at 

ferred to, and u!so the mlsiive she find petition of (he Rep^Uinil 
rb umber b«Mrifc it. This section, in conjunction with that which i>' ■ 
low, of the great pyramid of Gl»h. in Egypt, will show the dilfenm* 


Sift. 14, &BL!TIIIA uf HIE Gitat Pmoim ftf Gupu. Bnfrr, 
in Inch tuition nf the sides of the Mexican tmd t«rptijm pyramids, The 
angle of inclination ivhh the base line, in Ft-. 13. k 66 degrte,. wtilcia 
Egypt the pyramids were :ill cutistruoted, with hnrdi? is perceptible 
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variation > on an angle of 51° 20The positions of the sepulchral cliam- 
bers in the pyramid of Gizeh are different from those found in the Ame¬ 
rican structures. The latter coincide more nearly, in this respect, with 
the terraced pyramid of Sakkara, of which a section is subjoined. Fig. 15, 
In this example the chamber is on a level with, and sunk below, the 
ground line, and reached by a horizontal passage from beyond the base 
of the structure. 



Fig. 15 . Section' of Pyramid at Sakkara, Egypt. 

Some of the Mexican pyramidal and conical structures had chambers 
or vaults above ground, which were reached by adits, or horizontal pass¬ 
ages. A remarkable example occurs near Mount Alvan, close by the 




Fig. 16 . Plan of Tkmple-tomb at Mount Alvan. 

town of Autequera, in Mexico, of which a plan and section are subjoined. 
It is described by Du Paix, as follows : “ It is an ancient building, either 
a temple or tomb, or both, and consists of a great structure raised upon 
an immense base, or terrace, of hewn stone, the projection of which 
forms a quadrilateral figure, each side facing one of the four cardina 
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points of the compass. A mound of conical figure rises from its area. 
I was struck at beholding, in the interior of this solid body, a sort of 
well constructed rotunda, from the centre of which proceeded four spa¬ 
cious passages, dividing the whole plane into equal potions; and the 
interior walk of this famous work of art were formerly, judging from 
what is still visible, lined with perfectly even and uniform stones.” 



Fig. 17. Section ok Temple-tomb at Mount Alyan. 

In the vicinity of this structure, Du Paix found others of similar 
character, and beyond question devoted to a like purpose. One of these 
is described as of conical shape, and “ traversed through its centre, from 
north to south, by a well planned gallery, having a semi-elliptical vault, 
and lined with many large, oblong slabs of granite, upon the surface of 
which, sculptured in alto-relievo, appear several human figures, rather 
exceeding in dimensions the ordinary stature of man, with open mouths, 
in various attitudes, some sitting, some standing, and all in profile, look¬ 
ing towards the north, along the interior of the gallery ” Some frag¬ 
ments of human bones, and a human skull, were found in the crypt. 
« j^ear this monument,” continues Du Paix, “ was another similar one, 
which was probably raised for a like purpose. It has a spacious gallery 
traversing it diametrically in a straight line from north to south. The 
interior is faced with square stones, disposed in horizontal rows, whilst 
some large slabs, which form a projecting angle over the solid masonry 
of the lateral walls, resembling the ridge of a house, serve as a roof. 
The pavement is composed of a hard mortar of sand and lime.” 

It would almost seem that the ideas which influenced the Egyptians, 
Hindus, and Persians, in the construction of their rock temples and 
Mithratic caves, and which prescribed silence and gloom as befitting the 
abodes of the gods, also existed amongst the Mexicans. The dark, nar¬ 
row chambers of the Central American temples, and the gloomy re¬ 
cesses of those of Mexico and Peru, favor the conjecture. 

Beneath the great temple of Xochicalco, hewn in the solid rock, are 
extensive chambers, the purposes of which are now unknown; but we 
have reason to suppose they were dedicated to some of the ceremonies 
of the Mexican religion. Du Paix partially explored some of these, but 
was debarred from a thorough examination by masses of rubbish which 
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hull fulkn, unJ which lit* bod Hut force 1 enough to tmmw. He, how 
ever, mteerfained that they were very ellcmiivu, nud excavated at an im- 
ilinin' of 1,-ihnr. He “ays j ik In an adit called Lit Cucvn. 
(tin) cave) which ihe «as opened in the northern aide of ibi hill of 

Xuchknlco.p Llnft i - a nurntw upertme, -ax feci high, serving so rln- -.-n- 
trance of sevend galleries. * * TKis- puLLvetuilgam rei;e>s contain^ 
vnitiiiK passagt?*, the walls of whiih are amnolh* and the pavLiutcit’. 
winch yet pars hilly oxtei. are made with cement, and covered with nd 
ovlm- The difiicuih of proceeding from one- parage to ( ho other wa* 
occasionally great. mid not ursatundid with danger. At the extremity 
of the rrjtllfliy. whli:h is about sixty yards from the onlniuge* are two 
aalooos, divided by two pilasters formed of r.he hard <tnna of tiis moun¬ 
tain. In the comer of tho imyttmost apnrtmem, a gooied cupola, two 
yard- in width, and rather mure in height, h eunaEnicUal in the Rulid 
roof overhead* from nppfer rurf.nm of which proceeds n tube about 
pine iachr-i in dbioieigr, which served For purpo^s of ventilation. Use 
whole interior h faced with vijuupc i-ioa&t, m efcculn* row*, with great 
precision and neatness TIik door of thi^e yaloouR, im- well hr tbit of 
the whole excavnTion. is nearly level, These subterranean saloons ap¬ 
pear rather deitiifcdfur the repose of the dead than the residence uf the 
living; and hence I conjecture this excavation to have heen an oratory, 
or private temple, comet rased to the tools of sire df parted." 

Beneath some of the structures at Pnlancjue were found similar 
vault-,, though ptrliitp* Wa in size. Theft is who u Erudition, whk] ribas 
hern confirmed hy initeociafthl exnmhailon. th-iL thn oelnbnued pyramids 
of Teutihuoean, on iIll- plain of Otinnba, h.nl Inner chamber*. Mr. 
Tliijin^yiir late U. S. Minister lu Mexico* visited lb>g structure, anrl 
alludes hr followts to this feature : u Thny are now mve-mi with earth, 
and pwergrown with gross and small hushes, Them fc an entrance to 
the Mirnller - me, riumigh whidi u mon may pm-* on lib hands suid kne&. 
This KjKTUire b on Lhu sriutiiem skle f sujd about half way up the pyra¬ 
mid* and tennuuui^ in the inside on a flight of stone step*, extending tn 
the bottom* in the eenlre of which h u welL"— (Ihxntttciiain* o/ >, 
p. 140.) These pyramids, apart from the feat 11 res which llicy rife quisled 
here tn ilkistmie, have a hairing upon #om£ of the qui^iinns started tn 
the following p^ggs, justifying she lusertitm of the following dosirip 
lion fro m Boturi ei i. (Mai Jfturnt //j ar tcrin Gr fi mi!.. *• tc .. p. 42.) 11v ravs : 

JI There still remains in ilut imnafdia te vieinitx of the city of S&n .hj:m 
TtMihimmi*. seven leagues from Mexico, ^oma IndUpiir^hlun^tiniunijib 
of till - nulc worship, untwisting of two high mounl^ built hy hand- 
Cue is calif 1 1 Tomthsh ttehqwil, which i^gtiifies, 'dmHim) rfediaitwl Iq 
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fAc S»«,' and in larger than in campfittW. wlllell » dedicated to llte 
Mm It hiw four stages, innlini«*j to lit- summit. which m symbol* 

,if ihu four eiisan# nf ihc year, find of the four chfirtutani nf the Indian 
calendar, Upon the highest grade, whirh answer* m H pedestal, was 
ploqod a grant statue of’th* Sun, which had in iw breast h square plate 
of precious matatn, In which won' reflected the my6 of ih:it Summary nl 
the moment of it* rising. Tins image Ls Killed Ttmaratr mili t ■ &W »f 
.SVtfmriirr,' or ' ii'A nf ottr /To A.’ and was attemled by certniTi pne^ta 
uallfd Pa}talt .;i Tlwroiqi.t, who, by way .,f distinction, »mo ih.hr 
luiir kKKftuid disunlmd- Tln-y iiko, at the cl*t of the cycles, ob 
tfliued the new fins and sent it to the neighboring towns. This pyramid 
Wiis anciently perfectly square. coverfcd with lime, nut! beautiful, und 
w,i.s asrendeil by •.to].-* which are m> longer m In discovered, ns they 
cm covered by their own mins, and by the earth which winds Law brought 
there, and upon which trees and hushes have grown. Notwithstanding 
1 have vkited and measured it, nod, if 1 ™ uol mistaken., it i* iw<» hun¬ 
dred yards in height, I likewise laid it drawing randy, which is now in 
jiiv collecthm. On going round it, I found that the celeb ruled Or. 
Carlos de Stguaros. y Gongvta had ntuimpted to perforate it, hut found 
resistance, und foiled. It is known that the centre * hollow, and seems 
to sound the w id /txujmtl whim the foot is stamped upon it. 

..y„ thr l,-ft of th'b house of the Sim b that of the .Motm, "f sturdier 
siie. and oil Ini Mtijii liemjwit In its vicinity me discovered the re¬ 
timing r,,f various artificial moumb. dedicated to the various wandering 
smi*, which I sdiull explain in the History, luting cure to find out the 
number of them; although the Indian* of Chiapas counted seven of 
thetn, corresponding to the days of T.lieir week.' 

Humlwldl slates the largest of those pyramids lobe One hundred and 
fifty font high, and the smaller, one hundred find forty-five. Sir. Mayor 
says the largest is one hundred and seventy-one feet high; Mr. Glennie, 
two hundred ami twenty-one. It b sis hundred and eighty feel iqutire 
at the biw£ 

fi v %~Ftkraidul of Eiir^i' A'/.at air^ found bi tin- PflljMM Ijuuls, 

wMeh M'-i-ni in havu been es&entmlly lompk -vmib> Qua at Alburn 
\jt u c iiriving hiniis coEuEniet^d 01 two hpndrml mA 

AffVKiLy fw?t Iung r ninety-ftiur bmadnt tUe brt^iuul iilty k^i high, with 
u flit! e op, fflafihtid by u flight of stfcp? : the bultom step six high, 
»■ Tlic outer hiring nf ihn pyramid, tfijupiHKl of voml bi^uU. wen; 
jjlid with ^p_-jr. vuu\ hiom nr ^qunrud with grunt Inbor, i-aprriidly 
tin? tinea r or corners limcx." Anolhflf at Moovn is ouc huodfod nsid 
twenty feet *rpjart* H Thoy uTtnu at^uid on high hills, or in the nfeesst^a 
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of forests.— (Ellis* Polynesian Res., vol. i. p. 261.) The religious struc¬ 
tures of the Polynesian and South Sea Islanders are universally desig¬ 
nated Maras, or Morais. Another fact of some interest, in this connec¬ 
tion, is, that these Islanders place the abode of their gods and departed 
kings on a mountain, which, like the Meru of India, is held sacred. 
These morais were places of burial as well as of worship, and sacrifices of 
animals, and occasionally of human victims, are made upon them.— 
Prichard, Nat. Hist. Man, vol. v. p. 117.) 

Cook describes the morai of Oberea as a “prodigious pile of stones, 
two hundred and sixty-seven feet in length, eighty-seven wide at the 
base, and forty-four feet in height.” ( Voy ., vol. ii. p. 567.) Easter 
Island abounds in these structures. They are erected of stone, cut and 
laid together with great precision. Colossal statues often crown their 
summits. “ They consist,” says Ellis, “ of a great number of terraces, 
or platforms, upon which are fixed gigantic figures. Some of the latter 
are not far from thirty feet high, and nine in diameter.”— ( Ellis, vol. iiL 
p. 242 : Beechey's JSTar., pp. 30, 37.) 

One of these morais, found on Easter Island by La Perouse, and de¬ 
scribed by M. Bemizet, is deserving of particular mention. It consisted 
ot a terrace of earth three hundred and eighty-four feet long by three 
hundred and twenty-four wide, in the centre of which was° erected a 
platform, faced with cut stone, eight feet high, eighty feet long, and 
twelve broad. Upon this platform were erected, two rude colossal 
statues of stone, the largest of which was fourteen feet six inches high, 
and seven feet six inches broad at the shoulders. “ The fio-ures were 
composed of red lava, very porous and light. There were some steps, 
which had a plinth on their upper part, running along their entire 
length, on which were represented recumbent skeletons. Not far from 
the lower step are entrances, or narrow trenches, that lead into a cavern, 
in which are found human bones.”— (La Pirouse's Voyage, vol. iii. p' 
196.) The dimensions of this morai are represented as much less than 
those of some others. One is instanced, in which the stone platform 
was two hundred and sixty-seven feet long. M. Bemizet observes, re¬ 
specting the stones of which the above structure was composed, “ that 
though the greater part were well squared, there were several’ rather 
curved, which would imply that they were not cut but ground into shape; 
the exact parallelism of the greater number not being taken to invalidate 
the conclusion, as it might depend on the greater or less skill of the 
workman.” 
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Wfi hiLvt! ran tluit many of the Hindi 1 temples, or rttther ultur*, 
wem " Ktur|iLi-rt trnn&aripta Of ih c sacred Miami Mcru, the ubodc of the 
Ood^. - ' This mountain was supposed to eonsist of seven stage£ + or 
hcaron*, iticreasmg in sanctity na 1 hey aMenited, Wisfim the uppuf 
dwelt Brflhm, from whom t-maiuLtird tba Demin rgi<t Pora-ors, The flhrir 
tniuircdpt* uf Mem hud therefore sevon stages. 

The Mexicans, on the oilier hand, supposed there weft! mnc kiivta^; 
their conception differing only Sn this reaped from that cf t\m Hindus 

Acoordbg to the explanation of tlie Owlet Vnuicnnus, No. 373 G, 
(Ifiaptbvrtiipk'x Cotlectfw, voh iL,)ihe Orator bUjHSworheavers was culled 
/^w^oar, th« residence of tiie Supreme God, also Shmnarjm, or 
■ J place of tho Holy Trinity. Tt ft is proper to y that no support for 
the In iter in terpnj union bl *nw lo be found in c h^ etymology v f [3 k- ori¬ 
ginal word. The second, ftr next Inferior heaven, wua culled FVAitic&f/ 
the Aauie Hcuvoti; the rant, or seventh, Ytkaicftfl Vbytowft&i 
the fJreen HOfiveti, etc. 

In the Codex already inferred to, is a representation of the dgm- of 
ihc&e heavens, upon which Lord Kmg^boruugh tumarks :—“ Tha inter¬ 
preter of t 3 ie Codex Vuticntm^ informs 11* that the JUftKinem* believed in 
nine hfvtrejia, which they supposed prer# distinguished from euch 4j5.i1*-: 
by the planets which thi-y contained, from the color of which they ye- 
Ctived thfiii" several deocimimliiiuks, They uho Mkved t 3 mt the*- 
henvena, acting ns secondary causes, exercised 11 ftorftrtigjgn influence over 
althirs below; wMo the great First Cno&e, Hie Beky, resided in the 
lughest heaven, nnd controlled the effect^ uf nil the inferior rmr*. * * 

-kni although the interpreter of the Codex doea ‘mi espn'---.[y say tlitit 
their nine heavens wem of spherical form, >trii little doubt cun be cater- 
loirn-d than Homeyocu, rheir highest heaven, corresponded with the 
tr&lum immobile of the ancient astronomers, which the Jews implied 
tw lw the tm no 1 hi tie UubUntien of tin* Dritj ; and that they believed th>’ 
other liejiyens wore eight lesser spheres* E he lowest of w hich included 
the earth, while the higher was the Empyrean Iivuvesi, the heaven of 
heavens, or the place nF ihe Most High/' 1 \Kui^ahonmtfA ¥ voL viiu p. 
$54) 

In the iSr-Sdcn 3JS B> mw in the Boclieiiui Libniai'. Oxford, ul- h«vo a 
mythological pidtiliiig, th^ precise sigiiiJjviinre of which h not known, Lm 
which 3£t'lu£ to reftir to the ascent of the human me--, pLr^^nified bv n 
msm und woman, lo the htnven of b ruxt-m. The different bciivun^ t us 
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will be seen from the accompanying reduced copy of the original, 
(Fig. 18,) are distinctly represented. The concentric semicircles, de¬ 
pending from the horizontal boundaries of the respective heavens, are 
stars,—this being the common mode of representing them in the paint¬ 
ings. Beneath these we perceive the sun and the moon, and yet beneath 
all the earth. Underneath the plane of the earth are two signs: that 
on the right is the sign of the year Chicome-acatl , the 46th of the 
Mexican cycle ; and that on the left is the day Chicome-acatl , which is 
either the 1st of February or the 16th of October, for the yearhere indi¬ 
cated. The four signs attached to the four figures on the plane of the 
earth, and the one between them, (reading from right to left,) are 
Matlactliome-tecpatl (March 5 or October 31); Macuilli-tecpatl (Jan. 
24 or October 11); Ce-tockili (September 12); Chicome-tecpatl (14th 
of April or 26th of February); and Ce-tecpatl (May 24). The sign 
at the right of the representation of the sun is the year Ce-acatl t or the 
14th of the cycle; and the sign to the left of the moon is the day Ce- 
cipactli, which, for the year last named, may be either the 7th of January 
or the 23d of September. The sign immediately in front of the Deity, 
at the top of the plate, is Matlactliey-tochtli, or the 13th of the cycle. 
The sign of the day accompanying it is Omemazatl , which for that year 
is March 13. The signs over both the male and female figures, at the 
right and left of the God, are Ce-mazatl, which, for the 13th year of the 
cycle, may be February 1 or October 19. The reason for the introduc¬ 
tion of these signs is, of course, unknown. 

It is not an assumption supported only by analogy, that the Mexican 
teocalli were symbolical structures. Nezahualcoyotl and Nezahualpilli, 
kings of Tezcuco, reared a temple in honor of the Supreme Unity, in 
which no sacrifices w'ere permitted, except the burning of incense, and 
where no images were placed. This temple was of nine stages, or 
stories, for the reason that it was dedicated to the Supreme God. This 
number, we are explicitly informed by Boturini, had reference to the 
nine heavens, intervening between earth and the abode of the Supreme. 
We subjoin Boturini’s account of this temple:—“ This celebrated Em¬ 
peror, (Nezahualcoyotl,) inwardly abhorring idolatry, inspired by God, 
Creator of Heaven and Earth, at his command, built in Tezcuco a tower 
of nine stages, symbolizing the nine heavens ; and upon its summit 
erected a dark chapel (or shrine), painted within of the finest blue, with 
cornices of gold, and dedicated it to God, the Creator, called in the In¬ 
dian language Tloque Nahuaque , that is to say. The One, Almighty, and 
All-Merciful God, who has his seat above the Heavens. In his praise the 
king composed sixty songs, which have perished under the hands of the 
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igpntML In this Tower were ormxfemUy placed certain jumtumh. 
charged to strike, four times n day, upoa a jdute (or cymbal i of the 
tirip^t meluts; Lbv sound of wblcli, reaching thr Emperor, reminded him 
to pruy to God. ntiding his ey^ to luuiv^n, for aid to govern liin. hulv 
jecla, ete, lt —(/rfiW dr AfrtftHl jRUttarfa lit turn/ r p. 7U.) 

Among |ho various structures yet remmuing in Mexico which &eem to 
httTi j been built to conform to lIum idea of nino lujw<ms i& the one of 
which mi engraving Ls herewith preAGtiied (Ktg. 10), from Du Fuji 1 * 
Second Anttqimifi.iJi. Tmur. 

it is situated in the vicinity of Tehuantepec, in Omo.'v and NOOtirs in 
eoiiEiL'Ctsuii with other imposing atnictun^, It is perfectly regular In 
form* built of Etone„ covered with w?merit. and pointed with ochre. 
Da Pair conjectures that its flat summit was once occupied by a sLutue 
of some one of the major gods, 

W« have n mo&l distinct nlWiim to thn nine hearens in the congratu¬ 
lations, quoted by Sahagnji, (lib. vi. &np L 34,} os being used amount 
the Mexican lords, on the oocomor of the birth of u fir*i son. They 
first ■jompHm^aiurl thn mother, and llic-n turning iothe infant, . 

* J 0 predoiu gem, emerald* rich feather, hair and null of lofty *iml I 
W eli’Otin- hast thou come ! r lliou Last been formed in the hiidi^Hi pbce t 
where r->kU> the Supreme God, who in above flu niwu hint to*/' etc. 

And Gome™ infunu^ us that 14 They held for an assured faith that 
there were nine /rtures: appointed for souls r and the fibiefest place of glory 
was to be near the sun.* K —(ffowwrwo m Fnrt?hus r vol. lit. p. 3137.) 

I( is ml accessary to our purpose to point out the parallelisms be¬ 
tween this Mexican notion of nino heavens and th am which were enter 
tuned by many nations of the East. It may be mentioned,, neverthe¬ 
less., that the ScuadEJUiviami not only lusd nine superior Ephere^^ or 
hoavcu^j but also nine inferior ones. between which this earth nnd mnn 
occupied :i middle place. Tn the Yolu*pft, ibe prophetess bay.: — 

„ |K 1 call to mind nitiu wfitluli 
Ael'I iiuic heut-mift.’* 

Th* giaat V'aft hruduer also boatAa of having seen the nine worlda: and 
the dwarf A h is ivlls Thur, 

“ All tlw nine worldl 
1 Lqv<> | tniYYllvd through* 

And <mrj bfthig tunw el"' 

The Prose Ed tin Raya i * + Had men go U * ! lain, and from her to Nifl- 
be1 p that b, down to the ninth world," The superior heaven, Guide. is 
the abode of (lie Supreme Being, and the place to which the good may 
aspire.—(See PiyafTx Saiiuftna loan AfyfAoJo^y, p. IS.) 
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The nbuve engraving KjJTesants a Atone Apat nr pedestaL fc-und by 
Mr. Sk-phuns til L T imal f in Yucatan, which seems tohaia been r^igne-d 
ti> innrtam n slatnr, sifter ihe manner shown in ibe bius-rvEief at Pajeni]ne. 
11 Jt in uamd out of a mngl* bln-nk of Atone, and measures three Ital 
LT^> inches ifi length* and two feet in height. It mm* ineeneb+d to 
repr-c^nt a double-headed cal ur ly ux.’'—( Stipkmv' Ynt'Qfwi, voL i 

p m.) 



Fh> 'U. —!sj«f erm* Ytift: Omt-ttktati, ca Item Yr.nr 

vt Ctcuf, 
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CHAPTER TV, 

mm or. fire worship is amebic a ; era ratios ale aso 

ATTKftIJAAT HITK^ 

Is another connection the opinion Is mihcsUaiiuglY advanced, 
that the religions or superstitions of the American nations, 
however different tliuy may u]i|H!ar to Uni superficial glance, 
nrc rudi mentally the same, and are only modifications of that 
primitive system, which, under lis physical aspect, haw been 
donomlmled i?un or Fire Worship. ^oino of the grounds for 
this belief have already been presoutod t and it is unnecessary^ 
to recapitu late themju^e. {Stir note to this Chapter , /-l_fTo 
" the Sun as the celestial symbol of the beneficent great Father, 
ur elementary active principle of nature, the adorations? uf the 
Indians were principally directed ; Fire was tis teemed the m- 
termed inte terrestrial agent, sacred to the Sun, and partaking 
nf its nature; anti to it were consigned the sacrifices prescribed 
by the Indian ritual. 

The noremoriesattending these sacrifices varied considerably 
aiming the different families, and are quite complicated among 
thte soml-oivUized nations. They, nevertheless* were substan¬ 
tially the same. The lighting of the New Fire, for instance, 
was attended with ceremonials materially differing among the 
respective nations who practised it ; yet no one doubts that 
(he origin of the rite was the same, amongst the Peruvians, the 
Akiccs, and ihn North American Indium*, fc It is not, therefore, 
necessary for onr purpose, even were it possible to ilo so T in col¬ 
lect from a long Ibt of authorities all the ceremonials of Indian 
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sacrifices ; wc shall, for this reason* derive our it lustrations 
chiefly from the practteflsof thu tribus which formerly Inhabited 
the shores of the Gulf, cxmucrmihg whose customs -arid 

rites we are best informed* 

Use Creels, Cberokees, Qhnotaws, and their aJhBatcd tribes* 
in common with the Azteos and Peruvians, had a series uf fes¬ 
tival* corresponding to tin* l si nations of rhe year, which were 
attended with peculiar ohservanefij?,—with purifications, dnucc* 
and sacrifices^ Besides these, there wore others, occurring at 
fixed periods, which were deemed of more importance ihim the 
lunar festivals, and were celebrated with greater form ansi 
ceremony. Occasional festival* were a bo observed by these 
nations, some of them happening at intervals of several years. 

“AH these tribes,**says Adair* u paid their Te^gicns devoir 
to Lank SsIito-koGta-aba f 1 the great, beneficent, supreme* holy 
Spirit of Fire, T who- resides* they think, above the clouds* and 
on earth among unpolluted people. He is with them the sole 
author of warmth, Light* and of ail animal and vegetable lifbP’t 
Fie also states that the wry names of some of ihaga tribe* Indi¬ 
cate that they were sun or fire worshippers. Thus, Cherokee, 
■ ■r t os it is often written Cfurdke^ km is derived from C/iffff-ra, 
firi . 1 Hence they call their magi Chve~ra~tahg‘e , “men pos¬ 
sessed of the divine fire. J ' 7 t 

First on the list of the greater festivals was the great Solar 
Festival* or Feast of First Fruits, which was signalized by the 
lighting of the New Fire* and was eratywhere attended with 
pomdiar end imposing rites. The time fixed for its cdd>ratkm 
was the period of the maturity of the maize, and ooftHequenily 
varied under different latitudes. Among the cup tarn nntinntf, 
rhis fiiw i ival b still continued, and is well known as the u Croon 


* TflrqUtfmai i iJ*i cibst-rtf6* of tbfi Fivtirol* of Ihi- ’MV* 1 Mutia, il- prfrHrtibiid 
Oir Mi^eon^ tluit, “If tljri rualiurLi h^ dffcnti vAy il will App-jir Ijj \mv>. 

I.hjh-ij. h4lj 1 1 “f i fruin Un- HfiblVff i\ Umi iIia f-rjii yhIj of tbfr Luiur 'mum lunar, 

nrs.l Ltww i>( the furmrr every twenty diijn I belter^ 1 * he mhl% ,L that Dflrii 

enui^lit liitfm tiual bdflf wmputfltipn, lawdertlllt bin. fcurtfioc udidatb* wlflifatOi! 
tefonf RodfeT 
f X .-1. Indian^ pL 10. 

t Yd. p. m 
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Cum DanceLkc ceremonies attending it T however retain little 
of their original character. 

This festival, us observed hy the southern tribes. is described 
at length by Adair, who contrasts it with this Hebrew Passover, 
with which he suppose* it to correspond. According to his ue- 
emmt, le. way instituted ill acktiowfoi.lament of Lbti lirat fruits of 
the year. and was attended with the entire nx tm g wifthm imt of 
the Old, ami the lighting of the New Fires. It was observed at 
the beginning of the first new moon after Lhc corn became full* 
cared. The sacred square was swept, in ad vancc , a ltd the 
if temple” placed in proper order ami [tainted anew, “Every 
thing beiu^ thus prepared, the A rob it nag us ordered some of the 
religions attendants to dig up the old hearth or altar, (See 
iwtvtothix Chapter, /,) and ro sweep nut the remains which 
by chance might either be left or have dropped dow n. Then 
lie placed a few roots of the button*snaktj herb, with some 
green leaves of small tobacco f and a little of the new fruits, at 
the hot tom of the fire-place, which Was covered up with u white 
made elav. and wetted over with dean water . 31 Above tho 
altar thus formed (nml which may explain the origin of those 
found in one cln^s of the ancient tUDimds of the United 
States) wns made an arbor of the green branch os of young 
trees. Meanwhile, the women cleaned out their hearths at 
home, it ml cleansed their household uiensik preparatory tn 
receiving the ^notified new fruits and the holy fire. None of 
the new fruits could he lawfully used, until after this festival 
or sacrifice. Sentinels ware then placed at the four Corners of 
rhe holy square t who kept out. all animals, and would allow' no 
person to enter who had transgressed the law governing die use 
of the first fruits. For two days an unbroken fast wilh main¬ 
tained, the devotees drinking defections of a bittar herb, only 
used on sacred occasions, with a viewtu mortification and pnri- 
fiealiun. On the morning of the third day? a supply of old food 
wiih introduced, all vestiges of which were removed before noon. 
As tho auu began to decline, the fires were extinguished in 
every hut. and uni verbal silence prevailed. TSio chief priest 
then kiiidlcd a fire by friction, ami placed it un the altar [ Sm 
tinttJulhii Chapter, J,); when it was hailed with ntwl a mat ions, 
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as the atonement for all past transgressions, except murder. A 
basket of the new fruits was then brought, and the sacrifice 
commenced. The fire-maker walked three times around the 
fire, with a slow pace, stopping now and then, and uttering 
mysterious words, which none but the initiated could under¬ 
stand. He then took a little of each sort of the new fruits, and 
covering them with bears’ grease, that they might burn the 
more freely, offered them, with some flesh, on the altar, to u the 
bountiful, holy Spirit of Fire.” The penitential draught was 
also consecrated, a portion of it being poured upon the altar. 
The women ranged themselves around the sacred square; where 
each received, with various ceremonies and injunctions, a por¬ 
tion of the new fire, with which the lodge-fires were to be kin¬ 
dled anew. Then came a full abandonment to the enjoyment 
of the new fruits. The warriors dressed themselves in their 
wildest martial array, and maintained their strange dances to 
the melody of equally strange songs and solemn monotonous 
music, around the new fire, which was kept steadily burning. 
For eight days these ceremonies were kept up, during which 
time absolute continence and various restrictions were rigor¬ 
ously observed. The festival was ended by a general ablution, 
and a grand general dance, in circles, around the altar; after 
which they departed in joy and peace, under the belief that past 
misconduct was atoned for and future evils averted. 

This festival is mentioned by Bartram, who calls it the 
Busque. He does not describe it at length, but merely states 
that it was celebrated annually, and was the most imposing in its 
ceremonies of all the festivals. According to him, the sacred 
fire was kindled in the great circular temple or u Rotunda.’’ 
A MS. by Col. Benj. Hawkins, for a long time Indian Agent in 
Georgia, gives a full account of this ancient ceremonial as 
observed by the Creeks. He says, “ It occurs annually, in the 
months of July or August. The precise time is fixed by their 
micco (chief) and counsellors ; and is sooner or later, as the 
affairs of the town and the state of the corn will permit. It 
usually lasts eight days. On the morning of the first day, the 
warriors clean the square, and sprinkle it with white sand ; and 
then also the acee (“ bitter drink ”) is made. The fire-maker 
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makes the fire as early in the morning as he can, by friction. 
The warriors cut and bring into the square four logs, a fathom 
long, which are placed in the centre, end to end, forming a 
cross, the outer ends pointing to the four cardinal points. In 
the centre of this cross the new fire is made. * * * This 

happy institution is called the 4 BoosketauJ and restores every 
man to himself, his family, and nation. It is a general am¬ 
nesty, which not only absolves the Indians from all crimes, 
murder alone excepted, but seems to consign ail memory of 
guilt to oblivion.”* 

These forms were slightly varied among the Cherokees, who, 
in later times, seem to have divided the great annual festival 
into three parts, corresponding with the earliest new moon of 
spring, when the solar energy first exhibits itself and the grass 
begins to grow; resumed when the promise of productiveness 
is confirmed, and the corn becomes fit to be tasted ; and con¬ 
cluded some forty or fifty days thereafter, when the corn be¬ 
came full and perfect. The ceremonies attending these feasts 
are minutely described in Mr. J. H. Payne’s interesting MSS.; 
from which the following facts relating to the last-named, or 
green corn festival, are gathered : 

“Among the special instructions for this particular occasion, 
and which were understood to have been enjoined with more 
than usual precision by the Great Spirit, it was ordered that 
an arbor of green boughs should be framed in the sacred square 
of the national heptagon, where a beautiful shade-tree was to 
be set, and a large booth erected and provided with seats. This 
feast was preceded by a grand preliminary dance ; the day after 
which a messenger started to give notice, throughout the coun¬ 
try, of the time fixed for this grand Festival; at which it was 
considered, as having been, with marked emphasis ordered by 


* None of these Indians professed any knowledge concerning the origin of the 
solar festival, and the ceremonial of lighting the new fire. Col. Hawkins ques¬ 
tioned Efau Hanjo , great medal chief of the Creeks, upon this point* but with no 
satisfactory result. The chief replied that he had been taught that Esau-getuh- 
Emissee , “ the Master of Breath,” gave the festival to the Indians, as necessary to 
their happiness ; and that its observance entitles the participants to his care and 
protection in war and under difficulties. 
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the Creator, that the entire nation should be convened. The eve¬ 
ning prior to the festival day, the hunters and the people came 
in, all bringing their respective contributions of prepared meats 
and fruits. The arbor and the booth were made ready ; after 
which a beautiful bushy-topped shade-tree was cut down close 
to the roots, and planted in the very centre of the sacred square. 
Every man then provided himself with a green bough ; which 
preparations being completed, on the following morning the 
feast began. It was one of unmeasured exultation ; a sort of 
Harvest Jubilee. Men only were allowed to participate in the 
dance peculiar to this commemoration ; and when in the morn¬ 
ing all met in the square, each bore his gre^n bush in his 
right hand, above his head. As the leader struck the music, 
and commenced the movement, all followed, with every ex¬ 
pression of rapture; they went leaping, singing, and exulting, 
as they ran. Notwithstanding there was an appearance of 
wildness and disorder, whatever they did was in accordance 
with long settled rules. They were guided by a leader, who 
conducted the whole party seven times, during each dance, 
successively around the tree and underneath its shade. This 
festival continued four days. The women were not allowed to 
participate in the dances until sunset, and then only in such 
as were regarded as merely social. They were also rigidly 
excluded from the sacred square.” 

Mr. Payne remarks that this festival has outlived all the 
rest, and that its present form is not regarded as its most an¬ 
cient one. It is rather the consummation of the great annual 
festival, preceded by purifications, and fastings, and the cere¬ 
monial of lighting the new fire. The festival of the first new 
moon of spring, in acknowledgment of the return of the re¬ 
productive influence, was attended by very rigorous rites. The 
participants bathed formally in some adjacent stream, and 
mortified themselves in various ways, drinking only of a cer¬ 
tain bitter decoction denominated the “ black drink/’ In some 
instances they cut long gashes up and down their limbs with 
flints or fish-bones, a process which they call “ scratching.” 
At this time, Mr. Payne observes, “the altar in the centre""of 
the national heptagon was repaired. It was constructed of a 
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conical shape, of fresh earth. A circle was drawn around 
the top to receive the fire of sacrifice. (See Note to this 
Chapter, J.) Upon this was laid, ready for use, the inner 
bark of seven different kinds of trees. This bark was 
carefully chosen from the east side of the trees, and was 
clear and free from blemish.”* Near the close of the festi¬ 
val the sacrifices were made, with great solemnity, as fol¬ 
lows :—“ This day was devoted to fasting. Even infants were 
denied nourishment until afternoon; adults until night. A 
short time before sunset the people again assembled in the 
national heptagon. Near the altar, where the fire had been kept 
burning-all day, the white dressed buck, doe, and fawn skins 
had—been-replaced. The priest and his assistant now took 
their position to the eastward of the fire, facing the East. Be¬ 
hind and about them stood the seven prime counsellors, in a 
semicircle. The priest raised the flowers of the old, wild 
tobacco from the buckskin, and flung them on the fire. They 
emitted a very singular odor^ After ihi^, the priest having 
cut off the end of the tongue of the buck which had been 
[brought in, put it into the fire. Whilst burning, it was eyed 
with intense attention, as everything relative thereto was 
; deemed, significant of life or death. 

u The sacrifice being offered, the buck, which had been 
dressed whole, was cooked and placed by itself. A kind of 
thick mush was made of newly pounded meal, to be eaten with 
it, and no other accompaniment was permitted. The meat was 
required to be so distributed as to give each person present 
some portion of it; not a particle must be suffered to see the 
next morning ; all must be consumed. Other meat cooked for 
the occasion might be kept, but none of this. This night, 
only infants were allowed to sleep. The women passed most 


* In the constant recurrence of the number seven in connection with the rites 
of these Indians, they offered a curious parallelism with the Hindus. In all that 
relates to Ayni, the specific impersonation of fire, the mystical number seven is 
always used. In offering an oblation by fire the Hindu priest uttered this prayer: 
41 Fire I seven are thy fuels; seven thy tongues; seven thy holy sages; seven thy 
beloved abodes; seven ways do seven sacrifices worship thee; thy sources are seven. 
May this oblation be efficacious !”—(Colmaris Bind. Myth, p. 116.) 
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[t: m tbv trie ml ship lift nee. On the fulkiivmg mormtisf the 
festival wjiw emixiil^rAi] at an outl. ,? 

The kindling uf the now fire took place nnt Inng after tile 
ei hove festival- The oeromurues wuh as follow. The <kj 
boin^ lisLcd upon, “early in tLe illuming the wven persons. 

who were eotnmiHxifinrd to kindle the lire commenced their 
operations. Orm was the official fiie-mu ksr: the remaining 
s*ix his assistants. A hearth was carefully rfeared anti pro- 
pared. A maud hide being made iu a hfonk of wood, u si null 
ipmnrity oj the dry golden-rod wood was planed in jt. A stick, 
ilm end oi which jusi fitted the opening, was whirled rapidly, 
until the weed took fire. The flame was then kindled on the 
hearth, nnd thence taken to every hoiiwn , by the women, who 
cuDfictirely waited fur that purpose. The old tires having been 
everywhere extiuguisdiiid, and the hearths cleansed, new tires 
wure lighted throughout the country, mid a sacrifice was made 
iu each one of them of I ho first moat killed afterward* by those 
tu whom they respectively belonged ,' r * 

■T Tht: ‘‘^responding festival of the Axt pics was celebrated in 
;■ honor of XlTOfltttciu, the God of Fire. “ master of the y«ar, ,T 
whows wife or Companion, Xoliijtli, whs. :i.s her name signi- 
fifl-S goddrss ol the earth and com, Ji she who supjmris us. ! *t 
I- To this deity w.-re offered fho first fruits of the year ; and when 
they dined, the Mexican? made an ulfering to him of the first 
morsel of their food and the first draught of their drink, bv 
throwing them into the firr.t This custom was also common 


♦ Tt.r wlor r«*,„f uumety 1 fettling the new ilm, P ™wD»4wn.,n«th*Ii™« 0 | g 

Un* Algonquin* W ,.| ft* Lrilnv. W»l „f IL, Miv.i-i, r|l J. ft j. , Wrv ' „ ' 

[.■n.l.d ^th nu»y y^, ^ ^ r ■ ‘ 

ft***M J, /Wj'ltiJT, Tftt ir |l, IS 5 ,} ’ 

f -■ -After fire Jiinl vul'T. Ik, MMi-aas 13 io .surUi, md«r tl,,, naw-„f 

TWt<MetiL In til.! r,™,l „t Tod, Whi k wHli-d "wether of Ike htan of 

*• t ”*’**y fBl Fire J, wanWjuMHl under tiro et li„ 

mnd ondpn ei.il. where men .,r, «otHc *1 i„ Lump of Xlshlndi ,r„J 
2** “ |1m ; r, " tJ '-fTWU. or (i. Hm. grtmi Bother.) Wl» .M i, 

DiiriH'-J -Lilli 0» Ulii- lj« ttuuk.-— Ifhirmt, JfiiS., lEttf, lift |j 1 „ , 1 

, * gW® “ fe ™ « *** X**™* m * now h** iliM'jp M m 

, wgarded at a ffiftnaete omen : if win, .tirlcultr an 

lltiAvrtiiQBlB one.—{Lib, v. TO ,>. as,} mmuiij, .n 
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amongst the North American_tribu^j£-ThE first festival in lienor 
of Xiuhteu^tfi was held in August ; uu this occasion a large 
tree was brought from the forest, und planted iu die centre of 
the area or court of the te rn pie T which was regarded as the 
hiiage of the god. The succeeding night was spent iu daneins 
and sinking about the tree ; and next day the sacrifices, some o 2 
which wore of human victims, were performed. The second 
festival in honor of XiuktmirMi was held in February; the 
hunters then went out and brought ia game, which was 
presented to the priests* Part was used in burnt-offerings to 
the .cod, and the rest qonffumed by Lhe people. On this occa¬ 
sion the Gres in the temple anti la all the private habitations 
were extinguished! and afterwurtlH rekindled by friction, before 
the image of the god, 

The accompanying engraving (Fra* 22) uf the mode of light¬ 
ing the new fire, amongst the Mexicans, in copied from one of 
ihe ancient Mexican rituab. 



It will be observed that the ceremony is represented us [hit- 
formed, by a priest, on the back of a serpent T —a circumstance 
not without its yi^mficance, as will shortly be ween. 

In tho pkniing rif a tree iu the sauted urea of the temple lie 
a symbol of the vivifying god ? the verifies of the first fruits 
and of the products of the chaw, as also in the kindling of the 
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DCiiV lire,—i 13 in all essctitlal rushers, the Festival pf the 
First Fruits, ng observed by the C'lumikeog, Creeks., and oilier 
tribes, corresponded with the A* *tec Festival in honor of th«* 
God of Fire, tho Ter rest riiil representative of the Sun. 

7 TLu S™ 1 Raimic festival, or feast of Ruimi, of the Peru, 
stans, wjis entirely nnakiitous to rJiat above duscrihad ag com- 
moil \o Mexico and Florida. It was attended by preliminary 
ihstiuiS', by sacrifices of uil kinds ni animals or repre.si-ninTions 
of them in gold and silver, by kindling the now lira with lenses 
or by friction, and was eoiiul tided with feasting and rejoicing. 
This festival was instituted in honor of the Sun, “nsihegud 
by whose light and heat all living things were nonferiitvd uud 
Stistftlmrd *** 


# Li;irujili-H . ■ I rhv ihUUmt-- r.-luliou., :i not flbtalutc J-i-1 .litv F of rruny -..J" sIm 

Aja “ " ml Pm,Ti « to***«M> reGpou* rite- with .. Of ib' "forth Amerirtui 

*r bijj.l.-r In bid, Diieht In. (fpjiilly extended, Wkj-i- It rcitthtiwt with Mu nrv- 
fcnl jiiirjuiii. it Will iJilt V immltrtfliJiS to remark. i„ OOi COun.vlh.ji. tin* 
I'l-.e r. *:[ulkhcc of tin- Tii'.traUoiM prsclkml by Him rmniVMULl anil t'.hrTiituedi 
ywfifti, i?r*it Gwtivnl ur the iattsr wn* e.H.-J M(^m F ai* th* PropifciitUon, 

Otnuta&ut," .If Purification Futfrak Me, t'ajne hu givoii, in Liu MSd, a 
dirtiiiltd and lu^lily iutcreeiiiy? ootutim of i|. which, ImVivi.t, U much lot. tan* to 
bi- wphd Lot,., ii wo*celebrated diortlj after the Hint n«w u.uon of mid 

cOMtrtcd of » in'illipUdtjr of figure,.., riled, fotiuca, nblntiuiw, mi pwifladh.uu 

AIM115 th.1 tou»i imporuai ftmuiiiipHiriia „n th.< ocra-hoi w,™ botch oxor^tv ,, r 
ilCAhs-"., ir 1 .nA -iotj it at a certain <u» or Hu to Ain. away 

fTii 011,1 |,.,rify the town. KWL i.rje bom in hi- l,m„l „ wbiu tod of Wlh , r ' 
"Tim l.u,,!„(■, Allowed hyTh.xithi ra. waited atonmd I he national h»t.iJ.%.n jmd 
aarnirii- lo the tresnro or i.h.r.jVu* , 0 the went of it, they fibbed lh« euiCi of the 
fUoh with their rodt Tin, lender then went to another he. uee, followed by the 
ntla-ra, sinprur, lad repented the rtlHfl cenun.my, until evav hum. woi- jsaiifieit," 
Tiiis ceremony ni reputed daily .luriiic ihr watinuimcc of Lh„ fustivul |jj , KT 
running their el,!uti,.,.., ihey w.*r into thf water, iwd alien'cd their oMdotln, to 
be eamtita away by Um ttMatn, bv wLirL aunH ilurWuMd their imported 

TT«ffl trmr.Tril. J 

TIjo TVmviim luaLnition or jnirifinir i„ D fatival w.nt !„1J on the first da; «f tho 
iu,«m nfi-rthe Aatmnuil Equinox, in lime uomtlj ft.m-j[Joodktr with tin. fertita] 

>.l the tiienjk.lfji. Tin. hufbip and t.lhtr rit*^uttui.itir;^ it wtrf oiiuluu,,,;, t u j] Uj , h 
piurtlMd in Floriihi Ihaterul of htu pcrauiia, r.nir only Were dde^nUd TO ant no 
pilrifiot*. TI.ev were anu«d with huiinn mul thn.ug), nil Uie nriitrii al 

•tre-ete of t!.r titjr, th* men, women, and children, m«awlii|e, standing at (V 
orthfiir ImlBiu end ahaldng thr-ir gnnnente.» if to fro,, tl.eto £«ai ilu.-r. 'i*tu- puri- 
fl-jj* wi re rappoNid I.. <Imv nil e-vil wid rlueuo brf„n them. Aft.T dewnitur if,.- 
city, they went into the country round alwul for tlu- thaLanee of ,» voral league^ 
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This festival was also cult^bru red, with Mini Lai rite*, by the 
Natchez, who in all respects approximated n cartel in the 
I'uTUvioas of any of tin: Kurtlj American nations. The Indians 
of Virginia, says Berkley, “sacrificed annually the first fruits 
uf animals and uf pliuta. anil nfall things which they oitooriied 
either fur pleasure nr profit.” And, as- already remarked, thfi 
Western Italians to this day Main the same fes tival, a. I th oug h 
in a much obscured and corrupted form./ Even the Khute* 
ueaux, according to McKenzie, observed it. u There are stated 
I jcriuds, such us the spring and autumn, when they engage in 
very lung nud solemn ceremonies; on these occasion:* docs are 
atfercJ us sacrifices, and those which nro fui and milk.white 
are preferred. They also make large otiuribga of their property, 
whatever i t may lie. The scene of these ire re monies is an open 
< nail /sure, on the hank of a river ur lake, am] in the most cuu- 
spicunu* situations, in order that those who pass along muy be 
induced to make their offerings." Ai. their feasts, this author 
adds. £1 a small quantity of meat ur drink is sacrificed, before 
they begin to eat, either by throwing it out the ground or into 
the fire”* 

According to Adair, the Southern Indians observed a custom 
Common to the tribes uf a higher latitude. “ The Indian 


*n»l iJiitm jdaiitad tyr Iwpr.^ ill tin- gnum-d* mi &ttnd of aW&N vrLlMn 

wWi t! wmi tm iua%iUv eotijtl mtar, Ttmwiojr iKr ai:-d> tiifi 

drill ftftePWiinla |mliting them in H Hver juul id Wing them to JloAt vff wm 
naqliur cpnjJl- uf Iuuil4lid£wl), qmU! a* tifrtfiVi- j^buldif W tu^ra mofatu 
WOTti« dim-JEil U> the Bonn; utijrtt. 

Jn further jlhLilnrtioQ of ihu rtf i ht I'vruvuuM, mUnm m i_tm& 

tiia Ine^ tfWr woferion, H walk*! into winy iiJja^nt rtn&iu, Hddmg die vaber 
tta&n Ui flu utl etutj th«m tub, Un ^ Hp g* Uud lin tiiiyl.r 1. 0 f w ov*r rid of 
llifin." Anti UtTTiUM. wy* iIl.lI *'Ui Truastun Ilia Wh&umi., s-lucUy flfUr ■jk(]i!liirr.)i, 
■aiwrf«d 1 Bail tIm-ip aim i-aduajJ in a revel uf liquid, which a mart .iu rt.-d 
irtil, uf ill*’ rJty, williitut 11Hiking bici, la a f] ■*-dlLfd ilatii■ 

WiilHUi* nl(iidiSnij.ell imponajKO to tlu- iim*y bo mi-Eiinm^l iJ^l 

<^y is^ih •iu-riE l it- grusit Ana sill fap, „f ,} lr ,T CWi ^ ih( . by 

|li-> Hebrew law. T«y iifctrly, if bat tacagly, 0 Qm»gH>Exi*d in uVu- with timt tbov* 
di-vriW ii Imvintf 4xfi»A] tl.,- ch«-nkM and frruviuuL I pon this .% 

ttn- TTiftbrflWf wans nnjidtitid to IaIcj bu Wti tJ from «?ruiitgg to «v^iiiiid? l '" *dj| JJ Ui 
ndlict thrtir e*pq1?_ h It look pi**? era Uia Ltth of the ^vtath luonlli, cor- 
T^tpomUiig Vtrv ru/urlj’ with LMotrtir nfrttir cnltmliir 
* lltiL AVr J /Va^ p toL L pf. 1 IML 
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- women always throw a small pitici: of the fattent of the meat 
which they are cooking into the lire.'’ The himton- observed 
Lhi: tame custom with newly killed venison.* 

Sacrifices uiuiloguus to those above described were made nn 
the occasion of each festival, and preparatory to undertaking a 
hunting expedition or entering into a war, J>pctdal tines were 
sometimes observed, in order to avert impending calamities, 
dwease, or drought, ur as (aquation a fur offences. “ When they 
V began a long journey » says Berkley, “they burned tobacco 
l instead of incense, as a propitiation Lo the £un.’ I When they 
nroHscd a great river, a lake, or a torrent, they threw in some 
| tobacco or other article, to secure a favorable passage. Ihe) 
observed a similar practice in CHWaing ranges of mmiiitnins or 
high bills, and it is not improbable that the heap of stones so 
often found beside the ancient trails, at these prominent, point*, 
nw« iheir origin re a similar snperstitiun . Remarkable sjirings 
were also venerated ; and many of the hot springs on the Hunks 
of the Rocky Itoniitaint still receive dlcrings of beads and 
other ornaments from Lint wandering Indians, as they pass in 
their hunting nr predatory expeditions. What Acosta says of 
the Peruvians was equally true of the L tin tor tribes. " they 
did sacrifice to fuuntains, springs, and rivers: and hurl a special 
regard to the nice ting of waters, and to places where their roads 
crossed high mountains/' Rocks of remarkable size, trees, 
stones, and calumets were not without a degree of sanctity, 
which was uc know lodged by ofteriug;, of some kind. 

^jo The Indiana around Lake Huron often made very costly 
sacrifices to die Sun, on the occasion of the return of spring of 
summer. La flout on relate* tlmt on one occasion 50,000 
crowns 1 worth of goods were burnt. Those sacrifices were made 
as follows: “A fair and serene day was chosen Cor the cere¬ 
mony, A pile of wood was raised, tmd upon it each one de¬ 
posited llis offerings. As the sun mounted higher, the children 
made a ring about the pile, with pieces of bark lighted, in 
order to set it Oil fire, while the warriors danced and sang 


* Hitt. X A Mimtt, pr>. Hi. 11% 
f Ulkt 0 / Virpniw |k 17^ 
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amnnd them. After the pile and tho offerings were consumed, 
harangues ware made by the aid men, whn presented lighted 
pipes towards the snn, to which luminary the songs recited on 
the occasion were midTewed,”* £ 

Beyond adding an aocouat of the vernal wi orifice of tho Paw- 
riflu Loupe, which corresponded precisely with one ur those 
practised by the Mnsionns. we shall aljuiatn from further ilhiH- 
t rati one of thu point mnl.tr notice. Thu ceremony is minutely 
desert bed by Junius, T)n fhvud, and other?. According to the 
former, “it was jrtrforrned annually, in the spring and iiumu* 
dlately preceded their horticultural opemimne, for the success 
of which it appear? to have been instituted. A breach of tills 
duty, which they believed rn be required by the Great >‘tnr 
(A cutis), it was supjMwed would be saccuedad by the failure uf 
Ibcir crops. To obviate a calamity su furmidnble, any person 
wa? at liberty to niter np art individual uf eithnr sex, which, by 
hi? prowess in war, he had become possessed uf, The devoted 
prigoner was clothed in the gayest and moat costly attire, pm* 
fusely supplied with the choicest ibatJ, und conshutfly attended 
by the priests, who anticipated all his wants, cautiously con¬ 
cealing from him thu object ol their at tent inn?, and endeavor* 
ing to preserve his mind in a state of cheerfulness, with a view 
of promoting obesity* and thereby rendering the sacrifice mors 
acceptable to their Cere*,” Upon thn day fixed for ths 
sacrifice, the entire nation was assembled ; the victim whs 
bound upon un upright frame-work of wood, and then hunted 
with torches and shot to dot til with arrows. The blood was 
C*ught tijarn the maize designed fur planting, aud it whs then 
forthwith siown.t Air* MeCulloh regards this prune ion of the 
Pfl^nccsto un insulated uiiu, —-** *** a capricious insulin ian, which 
even the barbarism of tlicir condition did nut permit beyond a 
few rt: Li t 5 on®. ? f t 


* L<i //rtnfu*, fdl H p, fj* 

t ^ |irML4iIy niinilir modi of «rn Ore cjcakij arnori^ tha It Si kj m«- 

Miut^ on |tri^r 34, part lit «r rliOl {jewiw T-cLkrwHi^EaSiieiL-M in KIu«hburmi^Ti.— 

*** Aomitfw, Till- iL pp, fiu, B:r , Zflh/f Ejftd. v vat!, I, p ; 

D* Swrf* Jf*uit jliidvHM, p Z1C. 

t IMjiIcsIau IfcSa 11 ij L-n* Jujij at jidjiluJ f^tlTiil chHin] 

9 
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It is supposed, by many eminent authorities, that this vurnid 
festival wak originally in tended to celeb ro to the vernal aquinujc* * 
mi d that in* occ acre nee at a later datuj in the early psrlof May, 
is doe to iho precession of the Equinoxes. Th« association of 
the Bull (tui oriental emblem of generative farce) with this 
hjAtivkl is nut u rally uncounted for, on tho hypothesis that the 
rerun 1 Equinox a >t first v&inwhd with the *nio p fc entrance into 
Taurus,— 

**"W|n"IL ttllf hull w!t]i |l!*- tn:ftU 5 iijjelrtd littf Vt-nmi fusaJ* 

And 1 1j is conjunction being taken n=? designating the appro¬ 
priate time fur tho festival, the precession of the Equinoxes ai 
the nkin of u degree in seventy-two years finally brought it a? 
lute in the year w* the first of May, According to Maurice, 
this rmiicidencc could not have taken place less than 4000 years 
before Christ: whence tin approximate estimate has been made 
of the mi Equity of the festival. This hypothesis is not entirely 
a fanciful u-ue T hut is supported by a mass uf evidence, which, 
however. cannot be adduced here,* This festival is still per- 
ptsittutud as the May-days on which occasion* it is well known, 
it won a few years ago customary to erect a pole, docked with 
[lowers, around which the participants J uncoil in unrestrained 
joy and mirth. The significance of this [hi to is nut generally 
known. It was originally a phallic emblem {phallus itselfgig*, 
uilies n f.*(?k} T and sy lubulizcd the gimeraLivc power, tho return' 
of which* man lies ted iu the remvigormion of nature, was thus 
joyfully commemorated. A precisely similar festival exbts in 
India, in honor of Bhuvimi (a perHonificidion of nature ami 
fee nudity). *’0u Lius feast the Hindus visit thu gardens, erect 
<t pole iu [hi- fields, and adorn it with pendants and flowers. 


- L iIih rijmiiihjf *f the yitftTf" wfoidi win with grant ^femuky A e-ujuji 

tuiriiA Ismijui l W bnEJ im ttuiiOA^D, Thi-tins- wn-^uLnird Uii* 1 1 1 1i-. ,j r11irjjif 

Ilf T3lf! Ji i-ik No WOClAtL WJL- JhIlLlittiM.1 willlia I 11knjTC-l h\\[AT* elim,fc£ UiL |rTV 

«f lln- feiwt, wliidi «*H 1 A Eo Imre Ikvii u kind of ack unwh^u^JH to tli* 
LTintiV conr^nulTiig tn the Aiuem-m Aunt of liwt fruit*—( Kllia'm ityyntiiiin Ilf* 
wirrAr#, v<iL L ;k 2 -VW.J 

* Set* Mfluriw'i * Indian vuL vi jijt ?tM0; lli^m-' - r VJr rr 

pp r I4& r Ifil, 
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around which tins young people dauc<vpret:isdy the Same a* in 
England,’’* A few iluys after this festival the Hindu fetuL in 
hnn.:>r of Auram, tho titty ->Lnr (Tonus), fakirs placn. when >aeri- 
aril made to remove ntaritity and promote genera tion.t 
Mn May-day eve, it wan tlm custom of the ancient Celts to 
Fnalrc great hres on the c aims crowning thn hills, f tW . 
fires were eallnd EeaJlints, end worn made in honor of Baal, 
iieal, Bel, or tub Sux, They cam memo rated this return of the 
active principle, nf which, os wo have often said, Lhtr Sun ir, a 
universal symbol According Lo Toland. two of those fire^ 
were kindled in every village tm May-day, through which, or 
between which, nil the inhabitant* and their domesticated 
autivials were obliged to pass. By this rite, coinciding with 
Limt of Moloch mentioned in the Bible, they were supposed to 
be rogennrated, renewed, purified. $ £ The word purify on- 

_* A/tiiUfe /IV *i fv’/h’j vuL it fh li^U. 

’ f Tl ‘ jn-imij ill-.- vi.mot «qnuiox to have l*vn ipedfiafly ihyotud u> At 

idabnttiaii o( die male j.riaiiplc, and tlwantraazwl equinox, of kIhs period of iba 
iiwtnritjr of tli« frail* of the mrtli, in tho female principle. TV propriety r.f tho 
■taitmction a olviou*. L>u» this paint O'Bneil ob*r¥M.— “Tlir ovo of 11 k Venud 
•njuinoc wasedJod Jfek JW«W, liutl U, ibi ttiftlu uf rW-iiiv ; the it* of tin 

11 * 1 * * * S 1 ■ httijlilL, -liVAr o i ir. lliia ip, 1 ]||’ Flight .,f its 1 :. L111111.. licnjintv; oti t.iFli I .( 

which oeauioiu flrrr nvn- Ughled on aH the liish-pltiwf dedicated to their wmUii.' 

‘I Totf-fr o/ r j«, IW, | 

I ik,DiKI * rf t}h ‘ uf 1 hi: prinijtlve UliloUfi v.v f - veoru&nritp QMrd u ifotinm 

4 f. kwk-rjiit^ UjHin wluiih fira m 1 flvtfnW lightiluf flit* fur iJik |>clt- 

F^i ll F m cfeiplid l* U3 oM riJi il njniqpi unfrfttla] Whtii 

(V.L Vrvuuml j- Ebv'tmt^l tlifcr jJna fiinih,<.f l>pe* LVdlforaiu, w1w« liii ip- 
great alarm mmt$ Hu* InJutiSA hi? ut*mrF^f I hi* priramT, : 
ido^ruj|.]i scynivm 111 OjH'iEitinii. ,s Column* of hnn>ke rw oyer dir -v cm Cry U r &l 
lcrcJ liy which lIm fndfrni Ltlf^ inhere, «nnij)Uiuult^ to 

^acls c-th^r "hit! 4*LLtimif^s htv hi th^ pitinti v. ft k ft fif pt| i^Ant 4 iud Vtirv uiii- 

xmai ippSirnttm ufu.m^ ixtrttBrinjfci“—p, asa) 

11sa! l^rnTUJi#^ it in ■ffpll known,. LlL iitLIition tip tJii'ir ri'lnTi <.-? nsiiin-r.-^ tviii fi^- 

nal or 3< L l CfJ"A|sir!!_■ stati i nv\ Fr the IraliukkkrJtpkk of i n ipiirluikl pil ( . r . lliLrvu , x h . “ A E 

qtlftrtflt «f a Irth^m-/' u-kvilft Yeg*. ^irnk H ;Lap. T, w a cabin hmh D | M jh 
an ^jimkBik^, i j . w I ■ i .^j mm Tratrfj^ (|.. tjr lually ^ « w» ^ ivbfrl] Luu ^ M mi<.. ■ n i - 
istfol Ipv iii i ub ill' ilaj," 

S 71,4 Sr ’‘ t,,h Hiahtandem n«fil In pww through Hit in honor «f ft™P, tn.j 
ihiiur-l.t if .1 rrligioi:. 4my in n-ntk itnnnd tliifr fl.iofo nod finhk mrrvinp fir*,’— 

P ii pw 3-’tt4. 

Tl w Jxwi! ■wrjjiLili fml fire a (mail ptuiSer* JJ Tn !«’ punfinl wvm Um^-i la thu 
fire w apiteart to WyW-ja jirovi-ri^ uliidi Ihcrt Kt-mt to anaJ|i^f, in 
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doubted lv owes Us origin lo this practice ; u comes from Ihi 
Greek rout pur. (t lire.’ - — -{Maurice, a* aina r,) The Hebrew 
festival of the i’us-sovcr, it lias been claimed, hud it? or ism in 
the Egyptian festival commemorating the passage of the Stm 
across the equinoctial line. It will be remembered that it 
was. on this occasion that the Paschal lamb was saorilitced- 
Tito Hebrew pesach , it i? conceded on all hands, signifies 
passage. Maurice is reluctantly forced to admit that the an¬ 
cient Jews and their descendants still keep this solar festival 
at the vernal equinox.* This authority adds, (l 1 have little 
doubt that May-day, or at least the day when the r-un entered 
Taurus, has been immemor&bJy kept as a sacred festival, from 
the creation of the earth and man, and was originally in- 
fended a & a memorial of that auspicious period and momentous 
event!”t 

in th« ItiLti Tum trf tJji! lljj nl tkpldr tif Sc, Ltikti; ** John aithflrcj-t'ii «v 3 iig„ t in 
dfred baptim you wllti iftlH," but 4j>ai^ wpujh-cIl " whit iludl vo.ni Willi iS u- 

Ilifljr (flwflt tLUil TTSlh CrtL tt A fltirksliulk SCeE n|i|ifflirvij ilk Spm rt ( j 1 1 t}|i- nyi-v iftllilo 

diately fal lowiii#t the ( lii L-ltjui cm, wJeIl’Ij liLirofil [In*- mltn uf tli>: enw jju their 
t iimicul of toJirLia# it with lbs watetr of Inpliuu, 

Ll w-1.4 ei un earlier thali 3 --" thal 1 1 1-- Archbishop »-f Lapdu-Ji ihr 

perpetual fir* ^'liidi flW uuuntuLLi'-j ic a nud.ll coll iwar tlm I'him-L uf Kililnn. * 1 ; 
hill it Wiki Nxkik mkiuJliHl, ,UfE actually Ic^pt burning qiili] Ilir- irupprv-t km m‘ rJi«. 
UIDIlUftfEiftlL——[.j'iE.rt fuitiff A AfirfL //iA. iif.'ttl Aitth. //i/i. Lit, L l 1 ?,) Tili- Tin- WH3 iivjit 
up by virL'l Li= ofh+U of lugh rank, m|h?d Jifeiyi^rr* ijf" I/if i /iff UJ1 i fiJ-f/i ij L 

Qrjirt krtjtfr* ifofwhtwlfi \ tvWli ti;J to Ihclr huingcouEhsinikd with Lb- hujm of 
Elnd^k-h *—\ .\firhf Ki T * jHmtrr, Vol- it p, 3 $Oh) 

# ,p ll 3- r*uiWlcabk how widely, ttXm&it uuiTijrially ojitc^iiied thiongtu>ot tho 
>*rtkf worlilj B|ij.ixini IL? lUdijluStn&ol it whim jwiwd of EUotftulhj ■limit tht 
nijtuiniiitT, and tkf rejukiiig iboultta vircud t-qukos. Tha fUBpcJbhjU, m apjHuvEit 
citiiirtioti af Un gMi TTTi^ing ]H;-Wtfr cf nature, (Mrb oi 1 kovliun ; tlw 
Uuq of Urrc^ Irb, or the Jrjirlli, htf or her l^dutiful 4imyliter, tom in 

|Pi«cea or <arFU!il flvii f into thill 1 rtiltn* by the of ibrliljr-*; 

ili-'ir ry^jp^crftftou tu all their bdi'liumd fortilimi^ ou^rgy; llu**, m thrEf <UeTlw- 
K\nt fiirni*, Wvrv thv jrrcjt aaiSiUdl (**l und f^tivul iifUu? curly hoi=lii*u w^nh.L|i.^— 

i Mifmunr Mitt. Cbrht.. VoL L p. 1 j 

f In the [eulii rlmjitfir nflda invlflb DbHrTc# tlul Joiil 

eOuuEfrfeital thf IVdsE of llj^ VafAWi'r nruttajj tin- .Mcjyauw: "TLin tJiip 4 muBth 
■ «t‘ tJj ■■ Mirkh'fiiti.H niRLttki'licttd in Mtirclt. wlucli vy tho ■ohiiTia I'dr^uvcr tvfthv j-ywn 
laS ru^ fur . i^bt ikjrev They |c, o. the Jew?) 1hen aScrcd ihv ttr>t fntib ttf the Hjk- 
of Lhv: tursi, wbkh tt wm unlawful for them in Uu-lr k-furQ tLi:i r jvrim-L TTu- 
IruiwiEL* (tliemrvbii Hit- mm citftoBi in thii rutunh,. whirl ■ they oeSe^rwtcJ in bun or 
or the ipd vt rmlli i And Od tit*y laud DO gndli w of fiuru n> ji-mofil. 
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li ha* already been mentioned, thill Lie. Florid inns end Mexi¬ 
cans erect ml si tree in the centre of their sacred enalosores, on 
the Oceanian of the solar festival, around which they danced. 
May we not regard this tree as coinciding with the May-pole 
‘j! the Cult* am! HindusT Itfj significance seem* to have 
buCLI LlfcO : J ill II s'. 


iLnce tho isirn wm thiyumlj- in x] w Ivn-C Qiuir offeritiia fitfMkrtfld nTfluvi'^ uhidi, 

at tlk^ tH.KtoJM*n*i!-Fitft|il isf tliin humlli, wcrii t*j jnwtcf jihuntlant'C limn at nut jutumJ 

uf t3i* yaw, rtfl it wim tbr Iwijiiuuiqff uf spring 1 " (j.unh jtfflum that 4 pffeli -,irrii- 

jitm>| W iHxiKtri] iuflvii^.1 I lit? FeniTIKIU. 



F Jfl ^ — & fultt Fr&iicuuL "frum? -it Scxr, Java ; unanMS* uk r,\uK £6. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER IV. 

(I-) 

The worship of the Sun was not less general in America than it was 
at one period among the primitive nations of the Old World. It existed 
among the savage hunter-tribes and among the semi-civilized nations of 
the South; where it assumed its most complicated and imposing form, 
and approximated closely to that which it sustained at an early period 
among the Asiatic nations,—the Egyptians, Assyrians, Hindus, Scy¬ 
thians, and their offshoots in Europe. It is well known that it predomi¬ 
nated in Peru, and was intimately connected with the civil institutions 
of that empire. The race of the Incas claimed their descent from the - 
sun; to that luminary they erected their most gorgeous temples; and 
the eternal fire, everywhere emblematic of its influences, was watchfully 
maintained by the virgins consecrated to its service. The royal Inca - 
himself officiated as priest of the sun, on every return of its annual fes¬ 
tival. The Peruvians also paid adoration to the moon, as the “ wife of 
the sun,”—a clear recognition of the doctrine of the reciprocal princi¬ 
ples. In Mexico also, as in Central America, we still discover, beneath 
a complication of strange observances and bloody rites, the simplicity of 
Toltican Sabianism. Upon the high altars of Aztec superstition, reek¬ 
ing with the blood of countless human victims, we still find the eternal 
fire; no longer, however, under the benign guardianship of consecrated 
virgins, but consigned to the vigilance of a stern and rigorous priest¬ 
hood. And, as the Inca trusted at his death to be received to the 
bosom of his father, the Sun, so too did the fiercer Aztec look forward 
with confidence to eternal existence and beatitude in the “ House of the - 
Sun.”* 

Hie Natchez and their affiliated tribes were worshippers of the sun 
to which they erected temples and performed sacrifices. And from 
what can be gathered concerning their temples, it is rendered probable 

* Clovigero, vol ii. p. 3. -They held for an assured faith that there were nine - 

places appointed for souls, and the eliiefest place of glory was to be near the sun ' 

—(Gottutroy in Purchas , voL iii. p. 1137.) 
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that they erected structures analogous to those of Mexico. They * * 
also maintained a perpetual fire, and their chiefs claimed the sun as 
their father. The chiefs bore the distinguishing title of Suns, and 
united in themselves the priestly and civil functions.—( Charlevoix , 
Canada, vol. ii. p. 273; Du Pratz, Hist. Louisiana, vol. ii. pp. 178. 
212; Herriot, Hist. Canada, p. 508.) The natives of the Barbadoes. - 
and the West India islands generally, worshipped the same celestial 
body in conjunction with the moon.— (Edward's Hist. W. Ind., vol. i* 
p. 80; Davis's Barbadoes, pp. 216, 236; Herrara, vol. i. p. 162.) The - 
Hurons derived the descent of their chiefs from the sun, and claimed 
that the sacred pipe proceeded from that luminary.—( Charlevoix, 
Canada, vol. i. p. 322; Lajiteau, vol. i. p. 121.) The Pawnees, Man- * 
dans, and Minatarees, had a similar tradition and a kindred worship.— 
(NutalVs Arkansas, p. 276.) The Delawares and the Iroquois offered • 
sacrifices to the sun and moon; and, in common with the southern In¬ 
dians, had a festival in honor of the elementary fire, which they considered 
the first parent of the Indian nations. It is probable that their council- * 
fire was an original symbol of their religion.—( Loshiel, pp. 41, 43; 
Coldens Hist. Five Nations, vol. i. pp. 115, 175; Schoolcraft's Narra¬ 
tive, p. 20; Bradford's Res., p. 352.) The Virginian tribes were also - 
sun worshippers, and sustained the perpetual fire in some of their tem¬ 
ples. The same is true, as we have already had occasion to show, in a - 
remarkable manner, of the Floridian tribes; who, if we are to credit the 
accounts of the early voyagers, sacrificed human victims to the sun.— 
(Ribauld, M.S.; Le Moyne, in De Bry; Herrara, Florida; La fit eau, 
Moeurs des Sauvages, vol. i. p. 158; Rochefort, Hist. Antilles, chap. 8.) 

The Esquimaux, the natives of the Northwest Coast, and the Cali- - 
fomia Indians, all shared in this worship.— (Hall's Voy. [1631,] pp. 
38, 61 ; Vanegas's California, vol. i. p. 164.) It prevailed to an equal 
extent among the savage tribes of South America. In connection with 
the worship of the moon, it existed among the Muyscas of Colombia, * 
among the Araucanians, the Puelches, and the Botucados of Brazil.— 
(Herrara, vol. v. p. 91 ; Molina, vol. ii. p. 71 ; Dobrizlioffer, vol. ii. p. 

89; Mo d^ Tray, in Brazil, vol. iL p. 183.) f The caziques of the Gua- - 
ranies, like those of the Natchez, wereTcalled Suns, and claimed a like 
lofty lineage. The evidence upon this point might be greatly extended ; 
but enough has been adduced to establish the general predominance of 
Sun-Worship in America.* 

- - _ _ 

* “Sun-worship existed extensively in North as well as South America. Then* 
is reason to believe that the ancestors of ull the princij>al existing tribes of America 
worshipped the Eternal Fire. Both from their records and traditions, as well a*> 
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(J.) 

The allusions on pages 113 and 117, to “ altars” upon which sacrifices 
were performed, may serve to shed light upon the origin of a large class 
of monuments found in the Mississippi Valley, and to which I have, in 
another work, given the name of “ Altar or Sacrificial Mounds ” 

(See Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley , pp. 143, 160.) 
The fact that these are found only within enclosures, and rarely in any 
except such as are deemed of sacred origin, implies a dependence 
between the two orders of structures which may greatly assist us in 
getting at their respective purposes. The character of these mounds 
has been amply illustrated in the volume to which I have just referred, 
precluding the necessity of more than a bare enumeration of their pre¬ 
dominant features in this connection. In form they are not readily 
distinguished from the mounds of Sepulture, to which, however, they 
are generally inferior in size. Their exteriors are usually covered with 
a stratum of coarse gravel and pebbles, designed, perhaps, to protect 
them from the wasting action of the elements. They are peculiarly 
distinguished by layers of sand which occur at intervals throughout 
their height. These sand strata conform to the convexity of the 
mound, and vary in number from one to six. At the bases of these 
mounds are found altars, composed of burned clay or stone; occasionally 
there is only a hard-burned, level area. Those of clay are of various 
shapes, circular, or rectangular, and seem to have been moulded on the 
spot. They are usually about six feet in diameter, although some are 
of great size. One has been uncovered, which measures not far from 
sixty feet in length, by twelve feet in breadth. Those of stone are few 
in number, and seem constructed on the same model with those com¬ 
posed of clay.* * Upon these altars are found numberless relics of art, 

I their existing monuments, this conclusion is irresistible. * * * Among the 

-j North American tribes, the graphic Ke-lce-win, which depicts the sun, stands on 
their pictorial rolls as the symbol of the Great Spirit; and no important rite or 
ceremony is undertaken without an offering of tobacco to him. The weed is lit 
from fire generated anew on each occasi on. (Schooler aft, Address before A r . Y 

Hist. Soc., 1846, p. 29.) “They believe in the sacred character of fire, and re¬ 
gard it as the mysterious element of the universe typifying divinity.”—(/&., p. 35.) 

* A feature something analogous to the altars characterizing these mounds, was 
observed by Capt Wilkes, in the mounds of Oregon. He opened two or three of 
these, with the following results: 

“ These mounds have been formed by scraping the surface earth together in a 
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nil uf wbkb have b^rti burned. A jwrticm nf tb*s idinis We, however, 
^inly ik li gh t carbonaceous deposit upon t-11 L - m. resenrblmg huntid ^tnkw 
or U&vm* It hax boyn observed that die deposit* upon separuto nitons 
an? generally brnruigeneou*, of ue?kr|y so' thua nne uhar h found to r.un- 
ihTh * ^n^ai nunibor of (upas; u.oolix6t*j niuuidti® of pottery* or spear 
and arrow pwni *,—ofeArly showing ihuL they wem not pluces of ^pul- 
tarn, Had they been devoted to sueh a purpo-^J* human rfimuinai would 
IjaVft been found in iibiiiida nee upon ihem f and the refill u'ould have 
displayed grcalur diversity. Thk oiraumaismco, jobied to the fact that 
maixy uf them exhibit tmuquivocul evidence* uf having been u&ed for 
long period*., and of having bean aorural tinier recast or moulded* tffif 
be mken as conducive upon thi* point. 

A**nruing, without further nrjgnrmint.,, thaLibe olevnciois-^ of FArth and 
stone fbtuid wirhin tho stratified mound* wore designed for Muirs, and 
thjii tliL? deports upon tlmm are ibo remains of sacrifices the inquiry 
at once urisci, whether the existing tribes of Indian*,, or nay of the 
American nnikius, criicted wUors, nod made offering* by tiro, it' they did 
bu T whut xvijA th* nature of their ceremonies and wlmt Eight do they *licd 
upon die probable chtimter and use* of the montitucnii* in couirtctioP 
with which the ulUir-inoiiud* ure found ? 

A compel answer to thcs^e question* roar, l ilnnh p be found in the 
ebnpler to which tilts notu is appended- We find amongst die FioricUun 

i heap The soil dicrrlflfrci k Vrry tkb> and thm fbry Wfe ft rant LTi-wth of vkjK' 

latlon on (item, Much *jf this rkh > jj-Uj, nr mould, itm** W'* Wn brought fmm 
.Ka JL v,^ Tfc e M^nLirtl) uf tb«r muMmetieil pnd sliujM", H* welt or the Ijmc-t 
uV«r wblcll tiny Me sestt^red* nr* hiLrpririmr. Although i cnilld sihluEn Wo 'iiivd 

inforuuitjon ri^H.-Cting them, Pfr* «% told tlkll Uu« mcdlrilir-uirsi Uiitli<-I^ii 
Wt* from th#m,fo innlfie lltt durtwtlon with whfcji they efTwt tlieir pure* 

H AUfiomth flll LMdltion rw^Llbg drfm umy be k-it, yet the -.f Uw«* 

mediiaiitt'Hii’n iuav IuiVl" iurvivt!<3 p hod £uto emiSidertUfcOD i hi.- infl iuhl'a 

they Itnvi! luiii sad 43U bay a oVflrtfce U U pi^ibU their -r^ hwj 

|LnyQ hod .^ibiftg iji di« tritlk tJif rwmiUon uf thwo uuntnffleuts. They «r- 

UimLy nr,'* nor <jf btm*L Thoy b*ar the iimrk^ of sivftg* kbor f aiut 4trt mch 

an uuil^rtnfcing 3 ia would ryquirti tlie nolleJ tflbrtiefa whole triV 

" Tin - li»k wldeh Wafl dug ilhftrtly ill the centre, wn« fthont four ffiyt in dinmr 
1^r r At tin: di-pill Ilf ahepol Ats. finut nt-L.* foUlid ft kind uf jnu-.-tnenE uf r«>imd i«on« r 
Ifttd '»n tk- milr-n! k»f r.‘ 1 uftkivL Xu ftrtli'b'* •«■£■ wny dcwnplEiui we:r d»c^v*m1 
Ell I ha mo UTi d Ji, which K^'iin/d tn hr '^ftPtiprid ill flTiMt—{iSr** A nft, 1/ flip, 
Although illtrt ia & geni'ru! rv^rthUiwvi mntiLig tbtin, ih»'j fvuh ndy hfttc ba*tt 
nonsTruct^d ducce^.vk’Iy, mal nl int^rvaU uf K-Teml yi'ant \ it HUarjC-ied 

tbm th^y Iia-hI Wii forcnoij hv wntcrwii**: lait lM+ I ragiml fat 

titty jin* altitttad on 4» tonl pndri^ nn^ r.m at 3«wt ft in number. i * * * * * * * * * 11 — 

{-Vamilirr AVpfoWFijj A^pct/iEldU. vet, iv. \K -HA) 
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[mlinttiv t -^ rt4| enclosures, within which religious rites wore performed, 
and where iillur* for tuordkes wureeiwiccd. Three id E4n$, it wouM 
frutu the sitTutmizt of both Adair md Mr, Payne. did mi diShr widely 
rmw tHcsMi of tho mminck: arid we ouiy Infer, from wbtit Adair kly* upon 
the subject* that they were often recast, ns oeei^ion required,—a circuin- 
utiuioc which wuuld sadifuctdlr exphin wtain features in the 

latter. It is not impossible that the burned reaiob^ found in some of 
thp smalt mounds which *kcux in connection with the nliar-moand*. were 
rcrnrived from the altar at the lime of ha pBriodkal dermsLug. 

Tim i Qtm& of die Natchez ar#s desert bod by Cimrkeoix mid I>u Pniti 
liming been about four feet high, six long, aud throe htwu.J. .,f what 
r.on^tnietari k whether stone or earth, wtr are uninformed. 

1' e be where been hugg- ^ted lliui human sacrifiees were performed 

by the iciottad’buiitlfTH. The fmindutiwi for the auggiwrirm—apart 
fr™ the fact tInst such Husrfflc^s were not unusual under rebgku^ s v ^t,um» 
unalngnus [■> that which teeuti to have existed among the authors nf 
Ihswa monuments—j* fund died by the nrewenee of calcined hitman 
L".:n , :7 ujhui *ouic uf the presumed .th us '[]mj burial by tiro wjii ivmimun 
iiinmi^iL tlse ancient pimple is certain ; acid il may be contended, upon 
thL^ ground,, th.it the hiimau rcumZit^ found upon (Tie nltur^ Eudimtei onlv 
some special mudeuf sepulture. ITiit- liypotht-i> Is, however, incou&taiait 
with dm coiielt^E-jms already advanced, mid which ,^-m to have n firm 
biiziLs. It is not impi^^iblc thnt the rile of burning she dead wjis in wmi- 
dt^ifld sieved, nod ill at douse of tln-so ahar* were set apart fur 
its pdfoLumiicc r This feTigge.fttion binds -some support in ihe priurlki: of 
the uncLciit Meric aim. among whom burkd by tin- w.is enjoined, in nil er- 
yepr r^Eniorfliitaij \smm&L Jo L-p] Eingw&orodgbVjsph i,ih:J uv.rfc we 
/Had, in pJiite 7D uf the Ctwfejc Ftiiiernujr, n roprvnentiiliaii of tfi^ rite, 

' which is explained in tha following wonls:_ 

ij They humeri i ha bodies of all usrapL tlio^rt who Inal died of lepro^v. 
venereal dilutee. or any other incumbh- disorder, and boy* under 
tcea ymm uf iigu. The bodies were thrown into a large cauldron, kept 
in the temple, tnnd* nf iiW jwrf stun?, and then LLimed. Those wliu 
pmfommd the office of burning were prints or pupua, on whom the re* 
lutlves of the dveeustd, on ^unh ocoiidoies, coislenwi a splendid tranqueu 
They were culled Cbottulto* The ceremony was wusidered aricred ; and 
in ^ottsidemtren of the wlemnity of their duties, tlie^ pji^ 
tlieiterclyes before pertomiug the site. The old men say the custom wm 
borrowed from the OimmJ'^KiupdmnuQk'* Ifmro, V ol. v\, p , 2\1&.) 
>Muit h hero referred to ua it nnuldroft, - + made of frme and stoms, 1 " can 
nf eouruo be tin thing las* shun a speei^ of allir* 
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On psigu I'JJ of the preceding cluiw?4'_ refcreute ss made to cort^iLi. 
juicnficcfl -.it ihft Hurting which threw %ht upon lla j j deposit* found 
on min*- nf the ulrjins. Window rer.tmla a aiiuilar pnictici: iimonj the 
NdmiguLt-H.'Ufe. Ho *ay& : "The? Niinohk^iiw^^ in their bfind - 

devotion, and hive si great Sjratbos temple* wherein onely some few 
(tlml it* wo tiirme thvin priests) curat': limber itt certain fcisowne times 
report nil their people, and oft^r Almost nil the riches they have Lo Lhelr 
god r as kellies* lJuus, hat chess, berides. krhvftf, etc.; nil which sire cum! 
by ilic {irkats into u grGtU fir* Hint they make in the mid ft t of the 
house, and iLtirt: consumed to udjea. To tbli uflLring every man bring 
nth ffindy, and the more- hre hi know ms to bring, hath the beitur 
of nil men* 1 * 

Wore it necessary, example* of this kind might be greatly t>rtundcfL 
It ilotis not siii!in t however, ids hough yucrilkc* were so frequent Among 
the -uiviigo iribes, Urns they wnres performed in any divigmiud spot, or 
(IlllL llIuij s were genendlj erected tr* m-mw them. Heridoy, it ii true, 
obistirvta tlml tlic Utbc* with which he was acquainted bud tlirir .ilLtr* 
and ptiii’iiri of fiujcrifice, vrhidi were held in high veneration. And 
Llumer mentions that be nnei* witne^edi a Haonficc among the Rburte 
Indians; on which occasion w rude altar of sionre was proaied cin si 
mound, upon which portion* of a buffalo und a deer, together with 
some tnWseo, wens burned. 

Among the more southern tribe*, on she nther hand, it is very cur- 
uia ibut nb of ihe prinnipid «jj■ imlkmnl sacrifices were peHormnd with¬ 
in ihetr Mitred eruJiMiirea, on ziluirn specially prepared for the purpose 

To si previous chapter we haw Khown that the sacred cxi donuts of 
Mexico each contained n number of -shrines and altars, divdicaied to 
various divinities. The number of ulLnrs or ivliur-mounds eon turned 
within wmi? nf the &nercd (rodowirtH of the North msiy therefore be 
accounted for on the hypothesis that, like those which cmwned ihe Mes- 
lean Teocailip they arc ^ucrcd to iepiuute dh initics> or devoted to par- 
ticular naorificfti;—a hy|Kirhti£tR which derive* some degree of support 
from the dissimilar character of the deposits found upon them. 

The Huguhr fmture of slnitiitcuLioii in tile ulC-ar- mounds admits of 
no fat lory cxplimMimu Ir, Iiha htfon auggeated tlml k was designed 

to nmrk the progrerfftiv* in the erftcnoti nf the mounds. However 
[LI* may be. It 1ms proved of vast n^aL-iUissce in enabling iw to duturmina 
iIlc date.-* of the vnriuuft depafiits nusilr- in them, mal lo distinguish what 
\WttmriA hi tlii: builrh’frt. from what Injlong* to the Int«r nice^. 

Tlie fni’l 13 1 nt sotnv of the mound* mv slrsiliflndt wsw obaenred some 
veut* ugs>. and wsi-v inken to disjnravo ibe se^umpliou of an artificial 
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origin. Prof. Edward Hitchcock, in his report on the Mineralogy, 
Geology, etc., of Massachusetts, published in 1838, advanced this objec¬ 
tion, in the following strong^ language:— 

“ Although it may seem arrogant in one who never inspected person¬ 
ally the celebrated mounds of our Western States, so universally re¬ 
garded as the works of man, I hesitate not to advance the opinion, with 
great confidence, that they are, almost universally, the results of diluvial 
and fluviatile action. To say nothing of their great number and size, 
which would render their construction a work of ages for all the millions 
of the globe, there is one fact stated by an acute writer, that must put 
the question at rest. He says, that he ‘ had never examined one that 
was not composed of different strata of earth, invariably lying horizon¬ 
tally, to the very edge of the mound.’ Now I take it upon me to say, 
that it is altogether beyond the art of man to pile up large hills of loam, 
sand, clay, etc., so as to exhibit the stratified structure here spoken of. 
Let any man but examine the alluvial or tertiary banks of a river, hav¬ 
ing a stratified structure, and he will at once see, that human skill can 
never imitate the work of water. These mounds, therefore, scattered as 
they are in immense numbers over the western regions, are the work of 
God, and not of m in. * * * We have abundance of just such 

mounds in New England, which need only a lively fancy to convert into 
the products of a once mighty and highly civilized people. * * * 

That such elevations should have been selected, both in New England 
and the \V est, for the habitations, the forts, and burying-places of the 
aborigines, is just what we might expect; and this circumstance has 
doubtless given rise to the idea that these mounds are artificial.” 

Many of the southern mounds are stratified horizontally; but the 
character of the stratification differs widely from that observed in 
mounds treated of in the text. In the latter, the superstructure of the 
mound is homogeneous, interrupted only by the sand layers, seldom 
exceeding half an inch in thickness. The stratification of the former 
consists in layers, of various materials, from base to summit, and has few 
analogies to that observed in the altar-mounds. Some of these layers 
are surmounted by burned surfaces, which gave rise to the idea of brick 
pavements. Others exhibit alternate layers of bones, pottery, and earth 
Of this description are those found on the Wateree River in South Caro¬ 
lina, an account of which is given in the “ Ancient Monuments,” pamse 
106 and 107. Others, corresponding with these, occur in Mississippi 
and are thus described by Stoddard:_ 

“ Hardly any part of Louisiana is destitute of mounds, and they mostly 
abound in those places best adapted to culture. Many of them are from 
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fifty to a hundred yards long, and from ten to thirty feet high, termi¬ 
nating each way in a regular slope. Numbers of them have been pene¬ 
trated in a horizontal direction. Some contain a multitude of arrow¬ 
heads, fragments of pipes, and a rude kind of ware made of clay. 
Others furnish several strata of a white, glutinous substance, containing 
a considerable degree of moisture, and divided from each other by layers 
of common earth. This substance was no doubt produced from human 
bones, which time and the operation of the elements have converted 
into its present state. In some instances, indeed, the bones are found 
almost entire. Whether this circumstance may be imputed to the 
qualities of the ground or to recent burial, cannot well be determined.” 
— (Hist. Louisiana , p. 349.) 

Features analogous to these are furnished by occasional mounds at 
the North, although none have fallen under my notice. An account 
was published in the “ Columbus (Ohio) Monitor,” in 1822, of a mound 
excavated in Belmont County, in that State, which was fifty feet in 
diameter, and sixteen in height. It had a flat top, and is described as 
having been “ composed of several strata, the fifth of which was made 
up of layers of human bones, placed transversely, in a mass of decaying 
matter. The nails of the skeletons were entire, as was also a portion of 
the hair, which was of a dark brown color. Under the bones were some 
flint spear and arrow heads; some pieces of iron, two or three feet long; 
a kind of cut-and-thrust sword, the handle of which was ornamented 
with ferules of silver and lead.” The well preserved condition of the 
skeletons, and the presence of iron, establish the comparatively recent 
date of this deposit, if not of the mound itself. Perhaps neither have 
an antiquity beyond a hundred years; for it is certain that the existing 
tribes of Indians often buried in the ancient tumuli, and occasionally 
erected mounds. 

The interesting fact of stratification finds some singular though not 
complete parallels in the tumuli of Great Britain and Western Asia. 
The barrows in the vicinity of Stonehenge and Abury, in the county of 
Wiltshire, England, are sometimes stratified with alternate layers of 
various colored earth, stone chippings, and ashes or other carbonaceous 
material. The excavation of one of these barrows is described by 
Stukeley :—“ We made a large cut on the top from east to west, and 
after the turf was taken off, w^e came to a layer of chalk, then to fine 
garden mould, and, about three feet from the surface, to a layer of flints, 
humoring the convexity of the barrow, about a foot thick, and resting 
on a layer of soft mould, in which was enclosed an urn full of bones.”— 
(Stonehenge , p. 44.) The same features were noticed by Mr. Cunning- 
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ton and Sir R. C. Hoare.—(See Ancient Wiltshire , vol.L p. 87.) 
Clarke observed something like this in the sepulchral tumuli on 
the Cimmerian Bosphorus. Above the stone-work of the chamber 
enclosing the remains of the dead “ was first a layer of earth, and then 
a layer of sea-weed, compressed by another superincumbent stratum of 
earth, to the depth of about two inches. This layer of sea-weed was as 
white as snow, and, when taken into the hand, separated into flakes and 
fell in pieces. This vegetable covering is found in all the tombs of the 
country .’*—(Clarke s Travels , vol. ii. p. 70.) Pallas also remarked 
these vegetable layers alternately with coarse, unglazed terra cotta vases, 
of rude workmanship, and filled with earth and charcoal. 



Fig. 24 . Astronomical Serpent, from a Mexican Manuscript 
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CHAPTER V, 

ancient eEBPEpmttE mtocwims or the edited states. 

Avtonobt the earth-works of the Ohio Valley, there b a small 
hilt interesting class of works, which has* until very recently* 
Entirely Grouped observation - They ere not enclosures, nor can 
wo with propriety them as moi.icii.lt.. accord in l' to the 

technical application of the term adopted in this work. For 
reasons which cannot, fail U j be obvious to every mi rid. they 
have been clawed ua works‘of sacred origin. Several example^ 
of thcae have been pre^nlml in tlv ■* Ancient Monuments of 
the Mississippi Valley," to which work rhe inquirer who seeks 
for further iuJumiatlun upon this subjctir. is respectfully re* 
ferrtzd. I have alluded tn them hero for the purpose of intro¬ 
ducing tin: acixim pany ing plan and description of a Work by 
far the most extraordinary and interesting of any which has 
fallen under notice in the course of my observations, 

k L? the “(theat Pf.hpepst , 11 of which a faithful delineation i > 
given in the accompanying engraving* Fig r 2o. It is situated on 
Brush Creek* at a point known as +5 Three Forks*^ on entry 
1014, near the north line of Adams County, Ohio. It occupies 
(he summit of a high* crescent form hill or spur of I turd, rising 
one hum!red and fifty feet above the level of Brush Creek, which 
washes its base. The side of the hill nest the stream presents 
a perpendicular wall of rock, while the oilier aluptt rapidly, 
but is not *n steep as to preclude c u E Lira Liu u- The tup of the 
hill is not level* but slightly convex., and pmsenta ei very Even 
surfaces Otic hundred and fifty ftv L wide by one ihmJsantl fatst 
long, measuring from its exLnsmity tn llw point whurts if unn* 
neots with the table-land. Con farming to the curve uf tire liill* 
and occupying its very summit, k an embankment hi the form 
of a serpent* its head renting near i he point of the hill, and its 
body winding hack far seven hundred feet, in graceful undu- 
latitats. terminal iiig in a triple Ooil fit the tail. The entire 
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length, if extended, would bt? Upwards of uim thousand feet, 
I lie accompanying plan, laid down from actual surrey, pan 
alone give an ink;qimlii conception yf the uutllafl nf the work, 
ivhiott is cl curly and hnlilly defined, the embank juunt being 
upwards of iivr- feet in height by thirty feet bread, at. the cen¬ 
tre of the body, bill diminishing, in just prujHirtion, towards 
thii head and tail. The neck of the serpent is stretched out 
and slightly curved, mid its mouth is opened wide, ns if in tho 
acl of swallowing or ejecting an oval figure winch rests par¬ 
tially within the distended jaws. This oval is formed by an 
embankment or earth, without any perceptible opening, four 
feet in height, and is perfectly regular in outline : its trans¬ 
verse and conjugate diameters being one hundred ;nnl sixty 
and eighty feet respectively. Tlie ground within tin: ovnl i & 
slightly raised ; a small circular elevation ol large stones hdcc 
existed in its centre, but they have been thrown down and 
scattered by some ignorant visitor, under tho prevailing Im¬ 
pression probably that treasure of some kind was hidden be- 
neath them Tho point of the hill within which this egg- 
slui|jcd figure rests, scums to have been artificially out to con¬ 
fer in to its outline, leaving :i smooth platform, ton feet wide 
and somewhat inclining inwards, nil nruuud it, as shown in 
the tallowing section. 



Upon either aide of the serpent's head extend two small tri¬ 
angular elevations, winch are ton or twelve feet broad. They 
are nut high, and although too distinct lo bo overlooked, are 
yet too much obliterated to be satisfactorily traced. Besides a 
platform, or level, oval terrace at R. and a large mound in the 
centre of the isthmus connecting the hill with the table-land 
beyond, there are no other remains, excepting a few mounds, 
within a distance of six or eight miles. There on: a number 
of works lower down ori l!rush Creek, towards its month; but 
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their character is not known. The point upon which this 
effigy clears commands an extensive prospect, overlook in s* 
the u boitoms 1 * formed at the junction of the three principal 
tributaries of the creek. The alluvial Us mines are here quite 
extensive, and it i$ a matter of surprise that wo works arc 
foiind upon them. 

An effigy| in the form of an alligator, occur* near Gram* 
villo, Licking county t Ohio, upon a high hill, or head-Laud; in 
connection with which there are unmistakable evidences of 
an altar* similar to Lhnt in conjunction with the work just tin- 
bribed. The sarun is tree of h work* in the form of a cross, 
occupying a like yltualiun, near the village of Tarltoa, Picka¬ 
way County,, Ohio.* From these preinises* we arc certainly 
justified ill Cone lading that, these several effi^ries hud probably 
a cognate design, possessed u symbolical significance* and wort; 
conspicuous objects of rellgiuus regard; and that*on certain occa¬ 
sion^ Sacrifices were made on Lhe altars within or near them. 

The only structures sustaining any analogy to those art* 
found in Wisconsin and the extreme North-west. Hera wis 
find great numbers of mounds bearing the forms of animals of 
various kinds, and entering into a great variety of combina¬ 
tions with each oilier, and with conical mounds and lines of 
embankments* which are also abundant. They arc usually 
found on Lho low, level, nr undulating prairies, and sAfoin 
m Hueti conspicuous poflitmne as those discovered in Ohio, 
Whether they were built by the same people with the latter, 
and had a common design and purpose, it is not undertaken 
to say, nor is thru it question into which I design in enter. 

It is a very interesting foot, but recently mode known by 
iLr. W. Pigeon* ot Virginia, that amuugsL th*j animal effigies 
oi WLvcousin, structures in the form of serpent--* are of frequent 
occurrence. This gentleman has in tide rough draughts of a 
□umber of these, as well as of numerous other works nf in¬ 
terest occurring in that region, A mitiuio and careful sur¬ 
vey of them in nevertkeksss still a desideratum* Tins ncocin* 
piuiymg examples, Pir;s. 27 r will indicate t ho oharacter of 
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Fig. 28 . Moundb arranged in Serpentine Form, near Gottenburgh, Iowa. Length, two and a ilalk miles. 








ANCIENT SERPENTINE STRUCTURES. 
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these serpentine structures. Mr. Pigeon states that near the 
junction of the St. Peters with the Mississippi River, are a large 
number of mounds and monuments, consisting, 1st, of a circle 
and square in combination, as at Circleville, in Ohio, the sole 
difference being that there is a large truncated mound in the 
centre of the square, as well as in the centre of the circle, 
with a platform around its base ; 2d, near by,-the effigy of a 
gigantic animal resembling the elk, in length one hundred and 



Fig. 29. Serpentine Earthwork, St. Peters River, Iowa. 


ninety-five feet; 3d, in the same vicinity, a large conical 
mound, three hundred feet in diameter at the base, and thirty 
leet in height, its summit covered with charcoal. This mound 
is surrounded by one hundred and twenty smaller mounds, 
disposed in the form of a circle. Twelve miles to the west¬ 
ward of these, and within sight of them, is a large conical, 
truncated mound, sixty feet in diameter at the bottom, and 
eighteen feet high, built upon a raised platform or bottom. It 
is surrounded by a circle, three hundred and sixty-five feet in 
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circumference. Entwined around this circle, in a triple coil, 
is an embankment, in the form of a serpent, two thousand 
three hundred and ten feet in length. This embankment, at 
the centre of the body, is eighteen feet in diameter, but dimin¬ 
ishes towards the head and tail, in just proportion. The ele¬ 
vation of the head is four feet; of the body six feet; of the 
tail two feet. The central mound is capped with blue clay, 
beneath which is sand, mixed with charcoal and ashes. Fig. 
29 is a plan of this work. 

Mr. Pigeon also speaks of mounds arranged in serpentine 
form, in Iowa, at a place formerly known as Prairie La Porte, 
now called Grottenburgh. Also at a place seveu miles north 
of these, on Turkey River, where the range is two and a half 
miles long, the mounds occurring at regular intervals. A plan 
of these is given in Fig. 28. Twenty miles to the westward 
of this locality is the effigy of a great serpent, with the effigy 
of a tortoise in front of its mouth, Fig. 27. This serpentine 
structure is 1004 feet long, eighteen feet broad at its widest 
part, and six feet high. The tortoise is, in size, eighteen by 
twelve feet. Upon each side of it is a conical mound, the di¬ 
mensions of which are not given. My authority states that 
there are many works of similar character, both here and at 
other places. 

The same gentleman also gives accounts of many other 
structures, tending to illustrate and confirm the opinions ad¬ 
vanced in a previous chapter, respecting the religious and 
symbolical character and design of many, if not all, the more 
regular earth-works of the Western States. Thirty miles west 
of Prairie Du Chien, he found a circle enclosing a pentagon, 
which in its turn enclosed another circle, within which was a 
conical, truncated mound. The outer circle was 1200 feet in 
circumference ; the embankment, twelve feet broad and from 
three to five feet high. The entrance was on the east. The penta¬ 
gon was two hundred feet on a side. The mound was thirty- 
six feet in diameter by twelve feet high. Its summit was 
composed of white pipe-clay, beneath which was found a large 
quantity of mica in sheets. It exhibited abundant traces of 
fire. A plan is given on the next page, Fig. 30. 
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Four miles distant from this* on the low lands of thn Kinka- 
pua River, Mr* Pigeon discovered a mound ‘with eight radiating 
points* undoubtedly designed to represent the sun. It wub 


*LXty fuel in disrneitsr 11L the base, and three FittsL high* The 
points uxi ended outwards about nine feel. Surrounding (hi* 




Fig. SI. AsctaT Wc« Kiuoso* Ron* To*** 

mound were fiviaerescant-shaped monnile, (designed to represent 
tho moon?) $o arranged as? to constitute n cinde. M any min lo¬ 
gons >“trttetiircs were discovered at other pluses, both in Wes- 
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consin and Iowa. At Cappile Bluff's, on the Mississippi River, 
Mr. Pigeon states that he found a conical, truncated mound, 
surrounded by nine radiating effigies of men, the heads point¬ 
ing inwards. 

It will not be uninteresting, in this connection, to present 
an example of analogous structures found in Ohio. In Pike 
County, in that State, on the banks of the Scioto River, is a 
large and very interesting group of works, figured in the “ An¬ 
cient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley,” Plate XXIV. One 
of the smaller works belonging to the group is represented in 
the accompanying engraving, Fig. 32. The dimensions are 



Fig. 32. Ancient Work, Pike County, Ohio. 

shown in the cut, which precludes the necessity of a detailed 
description. The circle consists of an embankment, and the 
inner square is indicated by a ditch. In this group we not 
only find the square and circle, but the ellipse and other regu¬ 
lar figures, constructed with geometrical accuracy. 


» 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE MUWDANE RUO ■” lilt &E&V£jrT SYMBOL JM TUK OLD ASlf 

NEW WORLDS, ASO ITS AriLlCiTlOK, PAHTHII'LAKLY IS THE MY' 

THOLOGICAL HYSTKM OP MEXICO, 

Froharlv no one will hesitate in ascribing to the principal 
work described in the preceding chapter same extraordinary 
significaiicu. It cannot be supposed to be the d&pring of an 
idle fancy of a savage whim. It boars, in its position and the 
harmony of its structure, the evidences* of design ; and it ^m? 
to havo been bogua and finished in accordant with a matured 
plan, and not to have been the result of auw.^raivc and unmean¬ 
ing combinations It is palpably not a work fur defence, for 
there is nothing to defend : on the contrary, it is dourly and 
unmistakably, in farm and attitude, the representation of a 
serpent, with jaws distended, hi the act of sw allowing or eject¬ 
ing an oval figure* which w« shall distinguish, from the sug¬ 
gestions of analogy, ns An Eg'g'- Assuming for the entire 
structure a religious origin^ it can he regarded only a* the 
recognised symbol of soma grand mythological idea. Wh&i 
abstract conception was thus embodied, or what vast event 
thus typically coramemorated, we have no certain means of 
knowing. Analogy, however, although loo often consulted 
on trivial grounds, furnishe* ns with gleams of light, of 
greater or less steadiness, ns our appeals to its anwbuin* 
happen to be eondnoted, on every subject connected with man 1 
he Lie fs. 

Having already in dice ted the rati a nab of symbolism upon 
general principles, as also the possibility and likelihood of 
widely separated uud totally disconnected nations f arriving by 
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a eommc.ni inductive process at similar conceptions, and fix- 
lug upon common modes of expressing them by symbols, we 
proceed at once to discover what light reason and analogy shed 
upon the singutar serpentine structure before us. 

We have seen iu a previous connect ion bow on tu rally and 
almost of necessity the Egg became associated with man^ 
primitive idea of a creation, it aptly symbolized that primor¬ 
dial quiesaant state of things which prtjceded their realization 
ami activity*— the inaniiimta chaos, before life began h when 
t£ the earth was whhouL form and void, and darkness was upon 
ihc, fueE; of the deep/* It wa.«j thus received in the early oos- 
mugonicH, in all of which thE- vivi filiation of the M&nd&ne Egg 
constituted the act of creation : from it sprung the world rc j 
splendent in glory, and teeming with Iiftt H # 


* ■ 'Hu! japans, in alm«*L fryery |mrt <pf Uw glut*, VCtfl Woiat Lo fijrm- 

llfci? wurU by an I-tgg- TL-nee tbs* nymbul m 3 ntru^-Uftsi into tha wwm.^. 
nieft of murtv jlII rjalHfii*; elhiI tb™ ntti t* m' Even thaw* whi> Vn-v 

not nuirfo mythfilogy llL.'ir fttiulj, U* *1^ Ihe J/uhi/d^f h no t pfrfi^iy fo- 
miltu r H wrvi i-uipTtyr'nb n»l i mljr tu rtijiror^nE Larth, but ols^ tb- tTnavorK 
in it# brjCivL rixluh I —■!FaktTi Origin M)L r Vtil L ji. t j 

gir William Jon<:* fc ’wW cLdUh i.1 in vere$ many of Ou- eojirtkioiif of 1 ii.j Hindus, 
vikn piytheSo^y and Ifteml^ro he mi fttaoidt this fbit t& Uliutratt, lm- odhri rcd 
rtrkUj Ui Efu? Hindu Idu&a qTw^od jji kb hymn tn Nim-<.-na i from wtutii Uw 
f&Uowhur lief* nrv trJdrMt^d: 

** First an all’potent, oll-ptrTflding: rum fid! 

flow tlLfl- wiilnm, eui4 the wrote n 
Fruiting in sKc-ir roe*uaiHr-» nkxk, 

Diffusive, multltmlitmiiH, 

Aim Vi- v Iwr^tiytUJs, IKAUld ; 

Thra qW the vast hvjww pi mondial wiod 
I:i hmI 1 n-:! ga&tly, dll jl L i >1 rv^ ( 

WHah i^ptw in prfiit iHi.jpi- un K'-tj 3vftru-il- 
Cdi^OhI aul'htiiiji 1 ^ Em su^li jiLstrt! uh&wm, 

I^LI'Ul DO Fl’.vli llttlUtV llMiWjl 

Abre the ifarrimf wave* it dm^ij i-h\W r 
Tilt ftom ila banting idi*II with Im-riy skat# 

A form o&niI«ii flutter**] oVr ihr 0,-,;p r 
ilrbflkUet of b^in^ fzr^AEriH uf tl^- groat; 

WKl\ m u iQBriAle 
Tluiit 0V«A In ImJjuv 
B ut hvATrnlj-jrfiuEvL' ciii e1lh Lutu» br. 

Tbit blitf^irn^l at 3d* UHich iirkil ibjii n y&jiieb hiv ( 
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“ The world,” says Menu, “ was all darkness, undiscern- 
ible, undistinguishable, altogether in a profound sleep, till the 
Self-Existent, Invisible God, [Brahm], making it manifest 
with five elements and other glorious forms, perfectly dispelled 
the. gloom. Desiring to raise up creatures by an emanation 
from his own essence, he first created the waters, and inspired 
them with power of motion; by that power was produced a 
golden egg, blazing like a thousand stars, in which was born 
Brahma, the great parent of rational beings, that which is the 
invisible cause, self-existent, but unperceived. This divinity 
having dwelt in the Egg through revolving years, himself med¬ 
itating upon himself, divided it into two equal parts, and 
from these halves he framed the heavens and the earth, placing 
in the midst the subtil ether, the eight points of the world, and 
the permanent receptacle of the waters.”* * 


Hail, primal blossom ! hail, empyreal gem! 

Kemel, or Pedma, < 9 r whatsoe’er high name 
Delight thee, say, what four-formed Godhead came, 

With graceful state and beaming diadem. 

Forth from thy verdant stem ? 

Full-gifted Brahma! Rapt in solemn thought 
He stood, and round his eyes fire-darting threw; 

But, whilst his viewless origin he sought, 

One plain he saw of living waters blue, 

Their spring nor saw, nor knew. 

Then in his parent stalk again retired, 

With restless pain for ages he inquired 

What were his powers, by whom, and why conferred ; 

With doubts perplexed, with keen impatience fired, 

He rose, and rising, heard 
The unknown, all-knowing Word, 

‘B ram ha! no more in vain research persist; 

My veil thou canst not move—Go; bid all worlds exist !*” 

* The translation of Sir Wm. Jones, w T hich is perhaps the best, differs some¬ 
what from that of 3Iaurice, given in the text. It is as follows: 

“ The sole, self-existent power, having willed to produce various beings from 
his own divine substance, first, with a thought created the waters, and placed in 
them a productive seed. That seed became an egg, bright as gold, blazing like 
the luminary with a thousand beams, and in that egg was born himself in the 
form of Brahma, the great forefather of all spirits .”—(Translation of the Institute! 
of Menu, Works, voL vii. p. 92.) 
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Aristophanes, in his Comedy of the Birds, is thought to have 
given the notions of cosmogony, ancient even in his days. 

iC Chaos, Night, black Erebus, and wide Tartarus first ex¬ 
isted : there was neither earth, nor air, nor heaven ; but in the 
bosom of Erebus black-winged Night produced an Aerial Egg, 
from which was born golden-pinioned Love, [Phanes?] and he 
the Great Universal Father begot our race, out of dark Chaos, 
in the midst of wide-spreading Tartarus, and called us into 
light.” 

We find this conception clearly embodied in one of the 
Orphic fragments, the Hymn to Protogones, who is equivalent 
to Phanes, the Live-giver, Priapus, or Generator. 


w I invoke thee, oh Protogones, two-fold, great, wandering through the ether; 
Egg-Born rejoicing in thy golden wings; 

Bull-faced, the Generator of the blessed and of mortal men; 

The much-renowned Light , the far-celebrated Ericap.eus ; 

Ineffable, occult, impetuous all-glittering strength: 

Who scatterest the twilight cloud of darkness from the eyes. 

And roam'st through the world upon the flight of thy wings, 

Bringing forth the brilliant and all-pure light; wherefore I invoke thee as 
Phanes, 

As Priapus the King, and as the dark-faced splendor,— 

Come, thou blessed being, full of Metis (wisdom) and generation, come in joy 
To thy sacred, ever-varying mysteries.”* * 

We have, according to these early notions, the egg, repre¬ 
senting Being simply, Chaos, the great void from which, by the 


The same idea is shadowed forth in the cosmogony of Moses. “ And the Spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the W'aters,” or, in a more faithful rendering of the ’ 
original (merakhepheth), was brooding upon the waters of the chaotic deep. “ The 

word expresses that tremulous motion made by the hen in hatching her eggs.”_ 

( Clarke , “Commentaries on the Bible” yoL i. p. 30.) 

- “ Thou from the first 

Wast present, and, with mighty wings outspread, 

Dove-like sat’st brooding on the vast abyss, 

And mad’st it pregnant.”— Milton. 

* Damascius, Conf* Anct. Frag. p. 316.—Proclus refers to the Mundane Egg as 
the “ Orphic Egg” not because Orpheus was the author of the doctrine, but its 
introducer into Greece, from the East 
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will of the superlative Unity, proceeds the gcaomthre or creative 
in flu fined ; designated among the Gieeks as u Phaj&sJ* 
Lt (Joldcn-piniomd Lq ua,” " The Universal Pother*" « Egg- 
burn Prntflgnncs 11 (the later Zen* or Jupiter); in India u> 
4: lirtihma," tho li Great Parent of Rational Creatures,” 
thft “ Father of the Universe; 11 and in Egypt m Fhtha, the 
p * Universal Creator.* 1 

The ChinusH, whnra raUgimTH conceptions correspond gene¬ 
rally with tho m of India, entertained similar notions of the nri- 
gin of things. They set forth that chans, before The creation t 
c_xbted m the form of n vast egg, in which were contained the 
principle of nil things, Its vilification, among them also* 
noiisHtntad the act nf creation.* 

Tn these opinions many other nations of the ancient world# 
the Egyptians, the Assyrians t the Phoenicians, and the Indo* 
Scythiac nations: of Europe* participated. They not only 
supported the propriety of the allegory* says Mcmriee, from 
the perfection of its asternal form* but fancifully extended 
the allusion to its interior composition; comparing the pure 
white shell to the fair espouse of heaven, the fluid, transparent 
white, to the circumambient air, and the more solid yolk to 
the central earth. 

Even the Polynesians entertained the same general notions. 
The tradition of the Sandwich Islanders b* that a bird (with 
them an emblem of Deity) hud an egg upon the waters, which 
bunat of Itself, and produced the Idunds.f 


* MntiriwAi /jiJWaPt, voLL p, w r Acoordiag to t bi_Ls unJ oLLtcr nutliOritli?^ the 
viTilkation of ibv JlmadniK J4or m oUtgoricillj i^Kresentod. In, tb& icmpk of Ikii- 
V^d, in Ja^ by a rant whldi li aLowh flatting in m\ exjiKiM nf wiia* 
which u. bull (rrth'.rW 1 ut i-niblom of guimntim) ntui prfttitk 

thu i U vtrUdng wlih fiL- horciA. 

Ni-rai’ Ltmifiw*. in th.- i^huul i'vprLL-% is riili to bis Urti Ji p(ipm?c ^ir-JkiijKd 

YlU^r, widifrh Lil HJpjM fcWtl to ffph^'prt till’ IKP Otphio It !H of rt^ELlf, 

nail numiiv* thirty in rimimlcrctHSL-. tTpuii oitii in a, wfliidrculmr 
aicho, id wulpunsl m tuilf ..nifh-m of rtiergy Tiki- figure LI tCn^ 

d&rtfwd to ii^pify Dm; Thutk constellation, ,J f/jr- ^kirJ nf Abundant^ 1 * witS 
Isdwcot or ccsum^l rbLnff of wimJh wm connect^! tin? nrtnm of tSif* myrtia Ha 
TiLTirrjLtjhfl principJt nf Amio.il fcctUidEty^ — (Lda'ianMr* Sn^tm Jfri., p i 
f FULin’i jPcj^ywfimFi JZii, k voL i j>. HR 1 . ^ i 
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The great hermaphrodite first principle, in its character of 
Unity, the Supreme Monad, the highest conception of Divinity, 
was denominated Kneph, or Cnuphis, among the Egyptians. 
According to Plutarch, this god was without beginning and 
without end, the One, uncreated and eternal, above all, and 
comprehending all. And as Brahm, “ the Self-existent In¬ 
corruptible ” Unity of the Hindus, by the direction of His 
energetic will upon the expanse of chaos, “ with a thought ” 
(says Menu) produced a u golden egg, blazing like a thousand 
stars,” from which sprung Brahma , the Creator ; so, accord¬ 
ing to the raystagogues, Kneph, the Unity of Egypt, was re¬ 
presented as a serpent thrusting from his mouth an egg, from 
which proceeds the divinity Phtha , the active, creative power, 
—equivalent, in all his attributes, to the Indian Brahma * 
(See Note K , at end of Chapter .) In the Orphic Theogony a 
similar origin is ascribed to the egg, from which springs the 
11 Egg-born Protogones ,” the Greek counterpart of the Egyp¬ 
tian Phtha. The egg in this instance also proceeds from the 
pre-eminent Unity, the Serpent God, the “ Incomparable 
Cronus,” or Hercules.! 

Brahm, Cronus, and Kneph, each represented the mystical 
union of the reciprocal or active and passive principles. Most, 


* Maurice, Indostan, voL i. pp. 66, 67; Cumberland's Sanchaniathon, p. 14; 
Faber's Origin, vol. L p. 463. 

“The Egyptians symbolized one who governs all things by a serpent; for 
amongst them it is the spirit which pervades the universe.”— (Horapollo Nilous* 
Cortf 8 Tran8., p. 84.) 

f Faber, vol L p. 463 ; Damascius on the Thcogonies, Cory's Anct. Fragments, 
p. 211. Bryant, quoting Athenagoras, (Legatio, pp. 284, 295,) observes, “Her¬ 
cules was esteemed the chief god, the same as Cronus, and was said to have 
produced the Mundane Egg. He is represented in the Orphic Theology, under 
the mixed symbol of a lion and a serpent, and sometimes of a serpent only.”— 
(Mythology vol. ii. p. 206.) 

Cronus was originally esteemed the Supreme, as is manifest from his being 
called H or Ilus, which is the same with the Hebrew El, and according to St. 
Jerome, one of the ten names of God. Damascius, in the life of Isidorus, mentions 
distinctly, that Cronus was worshipped under the name of El; who, according to 
Sanchoniathon, had no one superior or antecedent to himself. 
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if not all, the primitive nations recognised this Supreme 
Unity, although they did not all assign him a name. He was 
the “ Unknown God,” whose power was too great to be ima¬ 
gined, to whom temples were never erected, and sacrifices 
never made. He was the Creator of Gods, who were the 
Demiurgs of the Universe, the creators of all rational beings, 
angels and men, and the architects of the world .—(See note 
Chapter,) In America, this Great Unity, this 
God of gods, was equally recognised. In Mexico, as Teotl, “ he 
who is all in himself” ( Tlogue Nahnaqu p) ; in Peru as Yarn 
c< 2 £ea, “ the Soul of the Universe in Central America and 
Yucatan, as Stln ah Ku or Hunab Ku, u God of Gods,” “ the 
incorporeal origin of all things.” And as the Supreme Brahm 
of the Hindus, “whose name was unutterable,” was wor¬ 
shipped under no external form, and had neither temples nor 
altars erected to him, so the supreme Teotl, and the corre¬ 
sponding Yaricocha and Hunab Ku, “whose names,” say the 
Spanish conquerors, “ were spoken only with extreme dread,” 
were without an image or an outward form of worship,—for 
the reason, according to the same authorities, that each was 
regarded as “ the Invisible and Unknown God.”* 


* Colman's Hind, Myth., p. 2; Le Vega's Peru, voL L p. 61; Clavigero's Mexico, 
voL L p. 242; McCulloKs Res., p. 317 : Cogolludo’s Yucatan, p. 192. 

This monotheistic idea, as observed in the text, stands out clearly in all the 
religious systems of America. The attributes given to the Peruvian Varicocha are 
not less lofty than those assigned to the Indian Brahm or the Egyptian Kneph. He 
was called Pachacamac, “the soul of the world,” Ujaj^u, “admirable.” “ Pacha- 
camac,” said the Inca Atahualapa, “ is Supreme: the Sun is inferior to him, and 
the Moon is the sister and wife of the Sun. He is God.”— (La Vega, voL ii. p. 455.) 
They seldom mentioned his name, and then with the greatest reverence, built 
him no temples, and offered him no sacrifices; “for,” says La Vega, “they wor¬ 
shipped him in their hearts and regarded him as the Unknown God.” —( Com. voL 
i. p. 61.) The Supreme Teotl of Mexico was designated, “He who is all in him¬ 
self” “ invisible, incorporeal, one God, of perfect perfection and purity,” “ from 
whom springs all life and thought”— (Clav. Hist. Jlex., vol. il p. 2.) “The 
Indians of Yucatan have one sole God, living and true, who is the greatest of 
Gods, incorporeal and without figure. He is called Hunab Ku [Ayeta says Stun ah 
Ku]. From him all things proceed, and he is adored without image.”—{ Cogollu - 
do's Yucatan, p. 192.) 

It would seem that this abstract idea of a Supreme Unity existed amongst the 
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Till! Mimrlaiift Ew, received aba symboluf original, passive, 
LiRor^aniKmU fbrmlp-sd nature, became associated T in con- 
formlty wirh primitive notions, with oilier itymbola, refer¬ 
ring to thii creative force r-r vitoliamg iufluuituft. Thm in the 

"Wnp* iw wdl withe^naJ^TULEed Anmriwm njittun-. Ie is, h^vmr, latldi ftlih lannl 
cmd ^nfii^d, and pQrtdfen nuirn af lha diftWM^ r +if 14 irapr^Ion half oblfterfttal 
<"iircv]y retlSBcik than of a flttll ^ofim-d wu^ptk^t. Thi> falnf it* :■ m 

uSI. m h form borcrai? YAgaa. *nm«g id Ik* *? rude Hut we am seuwely tali**?* 

rl" 115 fej JWHJ 7 pnii'..^ uf rnliodrnmcHk, uf ittifjag ot hi ftublima o 

wnwptbn, surt-ilnly r,* fim* r Eh.- il^irinir Lhii, Ilka tho tolk-f j D r future «s- 
hUom* it i? l&tuitivu nrnl 4jpiiu.-kilarj ID mim; Atid tlaM, Iiliwj-vjt it nuiy bfettflat 
iLtlfefltmwJ nr niuittffiii,4 by 4k cautanpEutiaEi of ikiI mv ur tin* n;^Tfttkrfu of 
It it flirt Uf Vr hkdi th« moulded mind af ai&ti. t.-\ m i|»l| tiniftfrtlile uf 
ftrrivir^f. 

li i* *»«tr pm^tiailik, jn.rmip mmscf^iy, h*ra to gn into th<? drilled evE- 
dc-iae& upfln wliidi lbi«H< co^riitma are f&tlJldc-iL TW well informed reader ttill 
Karoily denuunL pjj tnulyuu of the often Sm W ntnl cdw&j* obfrjttM rtslitfimm 

hot]4ii£ uf lb* wiviitrv Arn-urfcan 1 laek pf m. ordinary difficulty. Tiir fob 

lowing »r«mvM^ «i11 nwrtM.**# go fiur to ruuSnici qot potion, und maybe 
muTtiplied by Ul£ tfudeliii 

Tt.o A^riVaiiwii^wupyiDaf a bw plnw flam Ull Fmrkfi* their mdjth- 
Iwjfrv y i L t ncT^riideH «oiuI4&nhly in ruIvjpiw of totna other nations—bald 
(iiwonibig to JfoJfJi* //kf, COT, vnj. li, pp. 75, 77 ^ tlurt there wtakd urinpiwd* 
Beimfr oiled PR-t.iK, n ivnnl derived from pifff or tin- wnL He wu term^l 

■ th,- Crt-AT Doitig," “thi- f^julof CKfttbfl, th«i Ctxn Ei.r .4 Ali, th^ f^miput., 

KEvmd, Infinite." \\\? irifirr, fnnro tJie«- le-rriir, that Hi,- idpn of thv Qjj- GinI wn r 
intuidfid Ut 1 in iH.m v r rid. 

"Fli-J J/kry^.Efl of CcdtunbLn p Uookfl4 U\mn thoSiiij aiid : | kl - H^n CJiuTi ^d 

LV*t*M."—(//(wm™, v..l v, p, 1*0.) SLtnilnr tii'uv, n,-r. ..nkrlaJn. it hj-ji iminl^r 

oftha Irilwtt.— Br.uit, j.ji -J]-,, ait) The .. U, e 

Upper Orifnin wonhip 4 "who n-uli.L-, ,hi< tma&m a»< 1 ihe Wycrt,” Iht 

° n ' 1 ™ tVlaittiilSuiL—( H*uJhJ&m Prr j. .V fl p„ vuL iv. p ->1:i ; %,™> 

T<1 *' J- C/fUiroMti, J'nimimtiiiiu, b,h 4 jr'ufglvnt, Ami the nutioui of thr 

Snt..Tii,r <if BriltJi entertain like o«tiou or a emirive iimi iurtainitip 

In-wen—((Jrttfny, jiWn™," toI iLjiam* ihArhh<,,f.>■. vcvt, 1 

pp. (S, ®S; wL iL p. Ut,j t\\mj and yitiroif, to], i, jiji. )<5 ( ^ jji^ jjj, 
vel ii, pp. Ifll, lift, I Hi h - ffmvmr’t TVopj* lint. A'«y. f,V .C. V nL ,i' 

p. S46.) 

The Xaithtj, wlp.^ in ,J 1 their inMiCttiit,™, «vtl and religjuii* ln.ru n ek*e rel*- 
tinsuhip In tlm Pemrww, K<wjBl#e(t a gn«t rind Spirit, t., whom, howeVor 
th.iy je)£u.kmn»d cr«ud un taiH^ew Hi itaa mil,-,] “Spirit infliuidy 
^." '•eanwWBjr iU other Sipirita on |]m Sui done flw" “in compel!*,„ with 
whom elt tlrifliT, Ate « nutljiir)." Tl,e objihlt of their rnlcrAtiut. to „ lt | 

rlrnir JiTOfftmtojT Writ repn^ utini to hove mmr down fr-K11 Ihn iwlnrorh.— 
taHtMam, jpp, a2tf,»-lT ; ( 'itarfirois, Cuumfa. yji. IL Jj. 

iJorttonoWn, .- in lu, MBS. thot llie 1 #|1 t]j,, tribe-, wMeh he riaitad 
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Hindu cosmogony, Brahma is represented, after long inertia, 
as arranging the passive elements, “ creating the world and all 
visible things.” Under the form of the emblematic bull, the 
generative energy was represented breaking the quiescent egg. 
Encircled by the genial folds of the agatho-damon , a type of 
the active principle, it was suspended aloft at the temples of 
Tyre.* For the serpent, like the bull, was an emblem of the 
sun, or of the attributes of that luminary,—itself the celestial 
emblem of the “ Universal Father,” the procreative power of 
nature. “ Every where/’ says Faber, “ we find the great 
father exhibiting himself in the form of a serpent, and every¬ 
where we find the serpent invested with the attributes of the 
great father, and partaking of the honors which were paid 
him.”t 


seemed to believe in a Supreme God or Creator, of whom the Sun was the recog¬ 
nised svmboL “He was called by names which signify ‘the All-pervading 
Spirit,’ ‘ the Supreme Creator,* * the giver and taker away of breath,’ * the Soul 
and Governor of the Universe.’ Such at least were the interpretations which were 
given to the various names designating the Great Spirit” 

The Oumas, a tribe affiliated to the Natchez, “ believe that the Supreme Being 
resides in the Sim, and that he deserves to be revered, in that vivifying orb, as the 
Author of Nature. They say there is nothing in creation to be compared to him, 
and worship the Sun as an emblem of his greatness and beneficence.”— (Bossu's 
Trav. in Louis., voL ii. p. 34.) 

The Californian Indians worship Niparaya, the “ Creator and Sustainer of ail 
things.” Theyregarded the Spaniards who -first came-ansong thenras godsj “Sons 
of-tfiTSun^a certain indication of the nature of their worship.—( Vaneyas 1 Cali¬ 
fornia, voL L pp. 88, 92, 164.) A great and good principle, which is always the 
Creator and Preserver, was acknowledged with more or less distinctness by the 
remaining North American tribes. He is called the “ Master of Life,” “ the Great 
Spirit,” the “Great Father,” and is superior to all the minor or tutelary divinities 
or impersonations which are peculiar to the several tribes. The testimony upon 
this point is ample. The prevailing belief of all the Iroquois and Algonquin 
tribes, says Loskiel, is, that “ there is one God, or, as they call him, a great and good 
Spirit, who has created the heaven and earth, and made man and every other 
creature."•— (Loskiel, Hist. United Miss., part L p. 33; Buchanan's N. A. Indians , 
p. 227; Heckewelder, p. 84; Hunter's Capt., p. 214; Charlevoix, Voy. voL ii. pp. 
16, 109, 141; McKenzie, vol. L pp. 124, 155, 157, etc. etc.) Says Mr. Schoolcraft 
(Address before Hist. Soc. of A r . York, 1846, p. 36), “The North American tribes 
place above all the power of an Original Deity, who is worshipped by fire, invoked 
by prayer, and who is regarded as omnipotent, immaterial, and omnipresent” 

* Maurice, Inch, vol. L p. 69. 
f Faber, Origin Pagan Idol., vol. i. p. 45. 

“ The chief Deity of the Gentile world,” observes Bryant, (Ana/. A net Myth. 
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Utjdor til Li view, therefore, wu may regard the wtDponnd 
symbol of the serpent and the egg, though specifically ulinsivc 
to rhe general creation, as an illustration of the doctrine tif rln j 
reciprocal principle!', which, as wc have already-«Bon ? enters 
largely into the entire fabric of primitive philosophy and my¬ 
thology. 

Wc claim to have shown that the grand conception of a 
Supreme Unity, anti the doctrine of the reciprocal principle)), 
ex is [ml in America, in a well defined and easily recognized 
form. Out present inquiry relates to the symbol* * by which 
they were represented in both continent*. That dug* were 
not usually arbitrary, but resulted from associations, gone* 
rally or on obvious bind, will be readily admitted It has 
already been shown how naturally nod almost inevitably and 
universally the sun canoe to symbolize the active principle, 
the vivifying power; and haw obviously the egg symbolized 
the passive dements of nature. That fire should he taken to 
be the physical, of what the sun is the celestial emblem, is suf¬ 
ficiently apparent; we can readily understand, also, how the 
hull, the goat, or ram,* the phallus, and driver symbols, should 
have the same import. Dut how the serpent came to pas¬ 
ses;,, as a si/mM, a like significance with these, i* not so 
obvious. That it did so,however,cannot be doubted; and the 
proofs will appear as wo proceed, t It also, as we have seen, 

riA li. |4|v, 303, -KkH)" was ilmaffi uiuvui^allv YarahJpptd ttnikr tim form of cho e*r- 
| H ;in . 1 And m^ari^Lfiglo KLh^iiu, lEt: Wore flaDottnbGd tins gTeatait of gml*, 
uucl tin" 1 - :ki i i cl|j ^iriisiMj*li H of 1.1 11 ! tfjs i v-rtrae, 4 LLliL als ftimti TtwinvinI In(D lIjk tuy .iN- n«>i 

— £(iub liU L lz, j. JFtnW* *□!„ EL ji mi ns.) 

* Tlw mUcioiK «f ili^ cmi mure JnCermiiiw] (him Uu<--' <4 any 

CiUiOf iLEtSILLHa, imd (Ilk illH|tOtli(|iin uf 3i'-i UUiiirt* pQUlti'd him ehlC to tlw ^rptumi 
jLd. a matt iitpaJlkpmL t/mUtim of tfcg jnipcipla of gtnorrtW Itioderai ismre# Hi 
xha.'L lLlLi- Methkied ihn gcnl m l lit samu dutnrfor iti tlw Gretkt 

Prm|iiii O0DG4 it* inwrpwilUHl m U*B tifJiErf# of hia* tliii Gn»t W hole, (3m 
bclKv iiuinm^trt of ^reduction. It is upen Hmh prludptae iiml ith* tM'nujtiitnuy 
SLjunurrlmi routing trf SJio £1 rr! Vcr« of Gt(i£iii may b> t-iplujnoiL Iiutiod of JJ In 
tlW bgjghuiillg (|od i'fvili' d tilts hcaTttl ftiLlli Lht llli-J ffhjle, u ft* ttm ifwyiV 

flp r J;r| iAt jlWjftLCk rttalftl tkf. irOl I tfif ,L qul VjlJi'J j( tiP "Ilk 1 In 1 l+H^JIIILIlk-JlIJ.iU'r 

. Vjn * t l kij f or F in, t tiir uujv■■ h -. 1 '—Tfumim'd ' R *' hf / kw * of jplro- 

fan* ArJiyvit^ piv tt&Q. 

\ u Thut Ihe ^rjHJUt ffus mlimuldy «omk^ il h tfudiui-im ^imilCit taibwhlfrd, 
for Eius mofi }>nnilliig oEulfom of £Ew aokr yud «iu. rii L ^rptnt; and whmw 
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in i ho cosmogonies, somiftirtitss symbolized i be groat hermaph¬ 
rodite fir at prittidplu, lliu Supreme Vnhy of the Greeks and 
Egyptians. 

AI thong Ei genu roily* it did nut always symbolize the sail, lit 
the power of which the huh Is an muhEum I bnt + invented with 
variant meanings, It utitared widely into the primitivu my - 
dialogic?* It typified wisdom. pdwar, dnnitinn, the good and 
evil principles. life, re produo [iuii,—in short, in Egypt, i?yria, 
Ureeco* India, China. iSciimliimviii, America, everywhere on 
the globe, it has been a prominent emblem.* In the some¬ 
what poetical language of a learned and pinna anthorp u II en¬ 
tered into tile mythology of every cm lion, consecrated almost 
every temple* symbolized almost every deity, was imagined in 
the hca vens p stamped on the earth, and njftd in the realm* of 
everlasting sorfow/’t its general xiconptJuioe ^ms to Jmva 
been remarked: at a very early period. It arrested the utteji- 


l he idtOailiy was tlw r^lJoSvtL, ill* i*il-. thv *jtciExj]. Fliat 

the anivenelily of wonhip, auA the Ktnin^ tiww wIucEl it hia Irft In 

Mrwu>imfaJ lajiltoktr*, h^na in uttiH n» yrigin i^vstl with SabaL-m ji - U,'^ 

(iJ. m H uriA t . ~ \k Sy,} 

tELelgaut Mriirniw ««gnt*t] i» Un *-rpeni the quality uf Ma^rior wwJobCj 1 
flte, j«urei(i by Turing rtiriWriLstM Dr, 2tardo UttiAui, wliu ■^‘ H r un trH, byi 
«rder uf Philip djnS^iiidl *4 *p*tn p Unit fk.rlidft of vhr- writing uf ItenundKi 
wliitdi rtklrtl to thii pLualsof _V w Styaiu. MJl *1 a rartaJii phut, ^ follow*.— 
"TVni 3*1 cuioduT | ill lei E, called Of/tnAi^*, fC'iil tho menu] cira of iu *^1* n ^in. 
UUug: Uu? ^rumilur- tim auuuj i# flLnj calk'd f’DNj-j/jiuJ/, or wita-htTb Tli*v 
Httenbv la *s£paiti wiihJom uul |>rtld*mra I wiierrfur* it fo warned Mir j^aphi n/ f,£- 
mrn, JrW til* priwt* whvu OrtJ wuJjihI Up ™trt In taJtl coinmu motion 

wi:ti 11 1 l 1 pew-on* abuVf, tlhil to roi>uivr mpciiL-unn I'ruiii iLt'it*, ffnl upon Mii - j Jn^ i 
thfit Ui- > tn.\nhl bt wldr 4-dhviLy, acid £w ulmut L|n-m » 1fowaHJnl Wl 4 j 

daapea of allL-ridjirit daroiuk 11^ wm.- uttHblltin! Fir DTiKuruU-* lo 

tin!- Mt/ifJtthrt* iviilttiWuwj ; uinl 4ffinri1bgl) it hkuld bg onllvtl IIbm hrrh fiF lUr dtt. 

II] iiiiii JidJil ihf JujlIlijLrAj hit] if. 11" llintL uf ttn 4 

f AVr. / H, JhnNA, Iflintftfl," Aria ^ KVjftff, VfiL 3UtV.. |i. 

I riinli^niwni'ftuL- nftlsi' iMipintithin (i/Uh verpent Id tiulU,* .«i> ll^ Litn fMrn’Iarr 
I Ilf lint A!4flifr &™ty cif ii*Mi UEriUfeiilp md pn»HciI of jtoifetriL Tn Uk- 

I UnivereilT of tulnri, lw IhiumI No AhalfiKl who oU?nr« tliai hi ^Ten i 

buodrad tbmu^ earrad %tuw uf «n*h» wLieli Uitr » | 

likfiwtiw art ^-n io Mipp^Uat i1li« wor^p ttjm dtirii^l thw^hoit UwwA,^ 
nf Id- 2 ilk to bis-Iii™ tin? nmnfipnn^ fitblia utnJ tnuHciumt mkliTj^ to iiw or 

*4wLr giriK -LTUUh 4 tbAUEib Hue Pumau^ v«%-» uf it adii Aniof^ tlw 

■u'IujlI ubccrvjuteL’s of ILl- XUndu^.' 1 

31 
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riun uf the a do lout. who us*ijm&d a variety of reasons 

for its adoption, founded upon the natural history uf ike rojv 
tik. Among these speeulatHJTcis, none. are mom curious than 
those preserved by ^imckonmtkoti, who says: 

u Taut first attributed frunretkiBg of the Divio* nature to tho 
Serpent * in which ku was followed hy the Flu Find uu> and 
Egyptians. Fur this animal was esteemed by him to be ike 
inn?t inspirited of all reptiW* and of a fiery nature: inas¬ 
much ns it exhibits an bcnallhla celerity, moving 1 by its spirit* 
without hands, or foot, or ajiy uf the external members by 
which she other animals uf feet thflir motion. And in Its pro- 
it assumes a variety uf forms, moving in n spiral course, 
and iifinim? forward with wlia Lever degreeofsTviffcness it pleases. 

“ It b moreover long lived, and has the quality Out only of 
putting off its old n \ia, imd assuming a second youth, but of 
receiving, at. the game Lime, uu augmentation of its size and 
strength. And when H has filled the appointed measure of its 
existence, it onnHnines itself os Taut bos laid down in the sa* 
ered books; upon which account this animal is received into 
the s*ao-red rste^ and mysteries. 3 '* 

““ liorCi polio, referring to the ncrjicnt .symbol, says of it: 

,t When the Egyptians would represent the f- Wfiwsffj They 
delineate n serpent bi^pccklud with variegated scales, devouring 
its own tail; hy the stales Ultima ting the stars in the Universe, 
The animal is ntrernaly heavy, as is the earth, and extremely 
slippery, like tho water; moreover, it every year put* off its old 
age with its dim, as in the Universe rhe animal period effects 
i 4 com^prniding change, and becomes renovated. And ih<* 
making u^u of its own body lor food implies that all things 
whatever, which are generated by divine providouce in the 
world t undergo it corruption into them again,”t 

Xothing is more cerialn than that the wrpenU ni a very re¬ 
mote period, was regarded with high venomtion, ujh the most 
my stations of living creature, habits were imperfectly 
understood, and it was invented us we perceive from the above 
quotations, wstli the most extraordinary qualities. Alike tha 

* Very * Anri Ftutfr p. IT ; fiutfb. Fr&p. KwtUff, Jib. 1, C. 10, 
t tffli rapoih yifwn Oar/i rhmfr.^ |». 7. 
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object of fear* admiration, and winder, it is not surprising 
that it beearnn ^nrly ofinoecieri with man** superstitions ; but 
how ir obtained ho gtftanl a predomirutiicej it I> difficult to 
understand. 

ParhBp^T thtsro ih no rt room* inn re in the natural h intory of 
the woTpent. more striking than that alluded to by Sunohoiua* 
thou; viz:. ; the annual toughing of ite skia T or supped reju* 
venation. 

“Am an ii-T<1 EfrrjieiLt wts hip fitaly v»l, 

Wreath* In. ihv MiL'k, in yiJiiLlkftil ^tory dreaded, 

Sir Tvhfli 1 ]i-Ji3h^ ikhP^fnl irinulil 

IJEa bolter j dirt eidair^etf JtndgHHir n fc liji H iL n 

Cum 



It wa£ probably Lbis which connected it with the idea of im 
eternal succession uf forms, raii^miii reproductinu. and disst> 
lut ion- a process which w-ris supposed by the a ncients toJuryc- 
been for ever going on in nature^ This doctrine is i Huh J ruled 
in the notion of a succession Ag& f* which |irevailed among the 
It reeks* correspond* ug to the Yus*# of the Hindus, am] Suns of 
the aboriginalMexicans. I t h further illustrated by th« annual 
dissolution and renovation exhibited, in the stincesRiun of this 
seasons, and which was supposed to result from the augment 
tat ion and dec Line of the active principle* tin? i^uno Under 



* Fah+r t voL i, Jip, i ll), 4G&; lIorvpaifti r IiIjl be % js, 4 ; iwT, lib 

]. L’. V, |I |. P J 6 : f. tafmW, vri] ill p. v<«J. is. p, 5£&, 

Tin- *in^U.rirs (if E.teirk l*U, Mui liutlJV Itt 1 ley pi k AtTl Mid in MiryfcjU 

Prq^TTpiu^ ut KNhum; of YttiUi and Adtulf, in I^UBnkb^of IkinaDin. 
nml i'rmpua, in itomt, aX<: all lu^pliy^ of uui- «£pUhiikkh, Tbiy al] ict forth 
anil yiuitTStid Ji|- ^lL‘(nn and mipjv-a-itv rit^s and myNtiiHil tynibuli, thfi era [Lid 
pbt, l IKHn*IUl fif tuilliH, iffjvi-injly Ah with lltr- CTfttiijra ^fth[ci4»a and flip 

jte-qwtlliilJcai of life. In all, it in Worthy »f jvuwk, Uie serpent ift-ay. utirf** uf Iiw 
r^adpfci:ru>uAly introdueai^ wild ■.lu , uyr r *a .yinhnUrihl of the invii*uni1iti^ or intltp 
.■n^pKT Oiitur*. Tik Uac an. hli-rii^, tuf €Vjvs mid I'ni^rpirnv, lbi> jniin! »r(W itjeli 

nam[ut«d totha initmtd eIiip LnigTimUrplljF tfjpar - T*rurin. ^rumw 
ri rdw IWak* 11 11 m- IjhI I hm Ivjhitltn a ^ qKjnl, arid i 3 ie -n.qwriil a KmiU. " 

The I mil, nr w* linvt ainsuijy was & pT eminent ol gemsmtiTo f^Re. 

Om- tEin ^hu- TAllrifurnkls, 

f Tin-' ■hn.'inn,-! of Em cniuaiiLdg RUAi^Hiaua £cf wa4 mi r*m''^hr coDfi*ctfrl 
with Hint of nijpintkii, &r m>» b?rth whwli wu; f^in of the- fituniic syrt^cte sn-1 
whicb wua lil a, fynn ihhjp^ ur h-m iShtans^ In n^ajly all tin? prlimtW 
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this aspect wo may rationally connect flu- Serpent and die 
Sun t as corresponding symbols nf ih? k reproductive or creative 
power.—the great demiurgic father* * Having already indicated 
the rationale nf symKol lh:iii p ami shown die general pfocos^ by 
which object* noni n to bn tnlnpltf&d nj# emblems. It ia umseoc^- 
Miiry, aw it ix ini possible, to Lmcc further the rdiuemeM of sym¬ 
bolization by which the connection became established. and 
iJ the Serpent received in to the ancient rite^ and mysteries/ 7 
The fact that the connection did exist, it indisputable, ami 
supported by the amplest evidence.* 

We have seen the serpent as a symbol of productive energy, 
associated with the egg, as a symbol of the passive elements of 
nature. The egg dues not however appear, except in the ear¬ 
lier ^mngmii us. ;t As the male serpent* 1 " says Faber, 11 wm 
employed to symbolize the Hmat Father, so the female serpent 
was equally used to typify the (.Treat Mather. Such a mode of 
reprove uiatikm may bo proved by express testimony f and is 
wholly agreeable tu the analogy of thi- entire system of 1 reptile 
mythology. In the same manner that the two great parent* 
were worshipped under the hieroglyphics of a bull and cow. a 
lion mid limits*, cte.j so they were adored under the cognate 
Iigun> of a main and female si j r[h i .nt/T 

."rla^Li-jx-. Lu IIIu,3u-1uJj, 3 Li? iluL-triaii La p-lMt i-uhii-i^ in theawml mj-.man- 
□ i,[ r Okt'.'tuH) tl iv mu4ljLilli ikf rlt-i■•- nf jHjf-lviit.m" rHkl.mriit t. nri'i ni^niiirfTkni-.- ti. Etlj.- 

of [11* Hindu t-f] L^iutk. fc ‘ Km Lj ji ■ j ■ u hj h Pk- ijf Fq*>mt 1 i»Uwn ( T mit* \Vjif.>rd, 
"ilii dlrnatod tu^kp au rimgittff |lurk- ^AA, nf l]\i* fviiuti^ pww u*f ajitur^ in the 
flJukjri? sillier of ti Kmum nr n tuy, lit thin f.trtOm llw j^pwjei to Lm T*£Wi*l*d 
u eksktfthl,. Atid out tL hnigb lln- tuuid cIuhmJ. A* u *ta£ii& 

of ] itiTt? i^uid, iM of fil'0|rt.-r dElLUMjpjkJfcfcS, WOEllt] In" tiiu f^iw j| j, pUffli'llillT In 
DiAkte oil im^c! Of lluMuierciI Fun*, tiisnsu^h ts SiSiIi lIm- pt'Wroa to l*i re^iDuratAl Lb 
to jmr* 

* Vn njy'rt Ui-..>3k, Till Li. ]>p. Nik, IfM? ; Franp. A'm/« .IWif VOL IlL p. 1#£1 i 

f\ina*f r ITul 1L ]s 407; Kt^rr, roL t, Jiv 41W; JjTtjjpiflJi f’V/£ //rJa'rh, Jij |£0; 
nV -. /r.ii _irif^L VtlJ. 13]. p, 17“ J Hr pi lit*A J.ML JfiftL TiiL L p. MJ. 

ii TTn'! M-rpi-eiT wm tJw- emLiliiaor tin- riua. Urjiue ib.< F-sypibuE fternu, mid tin? 
Pc-nOiin Mithras M Allkf ■Ji;gaetfr»h tti-cotnpartal in the vnliin i -- nf i: * risik’. Ae* 
■mnUvkgly wn ftro mfi>rtiLE»d Uv SJAiirobil^ tlial jl wik> U-^.hI i.- h of tlfcit 

tiiuij, li-m v.-JmcIl di'issiint Lt Was plaeikl At tZu 1 feet Lkf iJir ■ r^i I n.- ; . .: i-'^- i 1 1 n j.j 
Si.il ilA 1 ""—(/iilWr L.-J1 thr r'l^i’n, V*l. L |r. IFMIj \iiii Jruyjrn, j 

■a, HiUti wtm nitlikl PptJitm by tin - " firwia." 1 — {Brpt.'ii't JUpth vuL L 

|> S1J 

j Wrr, Paulin hLit., tu]. L pp. uj, us, itajlj ev«ty laqairiif luto Uir prim- 
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These preliminary pmub* being ftHtahUdhod. -wo turn once more 
to Aiiicrk'u. The priuelpiil G-od fjf rhe AEta a .< ? mi hop I in ate to 
tilt? great I ifity. vviis tho imperrtmmtion of the active* orsativs 
energy, TVMof/ijwtfiJt or TvttactitleetmtL Ha wjih uLo called 
XwtrtrtrfeuW/f. 

Like the Hindu Brahma, the tihrtstjk Pluuie*?, hi a I the Egyp¬ 
tian Phrha. he was the u Creator of Heaven and Earth, w “the 
Croat Father- ?J s *the God of Frovidotio*/* “who dwells in 
heaven, earth, and hades, and attends to the government of the 
world p 11 To denote bis unfailing power and eternal youth, his 
figure was that of a young man,* His celestial emblem w as 
T&naimk r the &itl+ His £acfis f corapamun or wife, was 
CfhttacoAu&Ui or Tomencihuu^ “ the Great Mother'- both of 
gods and men. 

The remaining gods and goddesses of the Ajsteo Pantheon 
resolve themselves into modified im personal ions of these two 


L\J- frujwfrtitltioia uf mail,(* u-l* mb' tup. Si,) Im*obtervtid ad»f rektieiMbipJf 
not nti jUanlnte identity, m wlsitf mv ttetatMy abtinjniiafitd an aVor, iiid 

SrrjHtU Wmkip ; yei tho rsHoMnli of Us-. - ii«r!«l 4 on \m Ihkii imrdy JpUh-u-iL From 
i he ciplrioQi irmti of i ho uit, it will prohnbbr ho mffifjeatly ohiiotu. They are all 
forms of ti arable wonEdp H If (at It ffoin* rartifr) tlmy oil Umw I** M-nrli-id,* 
db&rvfj* 3ir. OMJHftfl, “wba» u the <jfc-ueioli for ^nrpiw at oiu in^'tin^ tin- -uti, 
plku3Ii;- + adiI trrfKial. M 11 1 fr.-j'Lit l" ri’ j i c sjiuklFipf ftii'li, i^vurtLii^ in n md limtiun., 1 . 111 - 
tu’w-rd Upon this ftuiiv tablo, jkiLcI ^roujH!'! ujulvr Mu- Mxgin ftn'bitTAVo T —* Aovutf 

Tr^-Vt* v fi. 

" IYiji|HWy mwMrarvtiir hVib no W ; Itflt |mtmig*ni» niolf 

rid rj.MJi jji drjnimU n"J*.*S*T. Ilk S.) 

* Trlprft&lli, "EVi-r Tilling ; v £1 L- 1 .% m wv nre told by Snhngirn, byoUliT narr.?- 
Mgnlfiying il JBf ini't riftf 1 # t immlpfrio &n i><?/ ,r ,L thc invisible and inwqWKJll Or\'* 
The mtnP nmllior *Aikh'* dial lit win nl*> called Titbl^viiii, “inviwbk, iwrohlinp 
rfKiirily nrul isir, nnd that whtn bo nppw«d lo Any uBfr t it br 111* thadt. m His 

nrniiic, ,J YwIbchtroiL^ literally “niicbt via^Eokl^d Aii^ia, witty tntin^It 
fappned thr Mejriain* n-i&rciJ ilsp iiL^Iit mid win,K <in ^ of thair prsiaapd f- fii- 
w T!m ^j» wlsty* uliLi ^uhipfl, ir enll^ SI.?y^--ca.ynUj(% Ynoteliy 
aeh! KvwrallMlIL 1 * 

t Bulurint -Hiyi of T^scuUIpcKfl, M hr mm*F|M.Hnhs in H10 CTifsof Mm Grufkn »-]]o 
wiiB njfjvwJ to be tlK Fnlhsr tin- r«,a- nml nifer of the Uo filM in- 

£.,■ CTELb 1 1"- Mini hi 1 liAiJ, *' itL tho bhliT ]h,'Ajil- iif Uramiri htFiorr, lo him 

of tlo' nit ri butM yif (Lb# Ct-thjJ Cupid,* jlh 1 1 w 11- i 11 1 ‘it ilia-Err Mii . 11 ji^h 1 i-;. Fri'icm hi -■ 1 i 
WO are to infiT, wort? p-rjihoirh,. I linl, :i Mil ill-; «THiiLurti>n of tlh* flftivi 
ntsil p^ntlr# ibm, b# W±u^ wor>^iipp-it with ourrr^HOMbn^ rltiH —(j^^ra t\ i, Ai'o.t 

aw ( p n + ) 
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powers. Thus we have Ometeuctli , and Oniecihuatl , the ador¬ 
able god and goddess who preside over the celestial paradise, 
and which, though generally supposed to be distinct divinities, 
are nevertheless, according to the Codex Vaticamis , but other 
names for the deities already designated. We have also Xiuh- 
teuctli , “ Master of the Year,” the God of Fire, the terrestrial 
symbol of the active principle, and Xochitli, the “ Goddess of 
Earth and Corn Tlaloc and Cinteotl , or Chatchiuhcueje , the 
god and goddess of the waters; Mictlanteuctli and Midland - 
huatlj the god and goddess of the dead : the terrible Mexitli , 
or Huitzlipochtli , corresponding to the Hindu Siva, in his cha¬ 
racter of destroyer, and his wife Teoyainiqui 1 whose image, 
like that of Kali, the consort of Siva, was decorated with the 
combined emblems of Life and Death.* 

In the simple mythology and pure Sabianism of Peru, we 
have already shown the existence of the primeval principles, 
symbolized, the first by the Sun, and the second by his wife 
and sister the Moon. That the sun was here regarded as sym¬ 
bolizing the intermediate father, or demiurgic creator, cannot 
be doubted. The great and solemn feast of Raimi was insti¬ 
tuted, as we have already seen, in acknowledgment of the Sun. 
as the a great father of all visible things,” by whom all living 
things are generated and sustained.”! The ceremonies of this 


* These names, apparently so barbarous in their construction, are nevertheless 
full of significance. Besides, says the Zoroasteran Oracle: — 

“ Never change barbarous names, 

For there are names in every nation given from God, 

Having unspeakable efficacy in the mysteries.” 

f In the festival of Raimi, as explained on a previous page, a sacred bread, com¬ 
pounded with the blood of children, and called Cancu. was eaten with greut solem' 
nity, — a rite having an obvious reference to the doctrine of reproduction. In 
Mexico this rite attended the festival of Huitzlipochtli, or Mexitli, a deity corre¬ 
sponding with the Hindu Siva, who is both Reproducer and Destroyer, and to whom 
most of the human sacrifices of the Aztecs were made. According to Acosta, two 
days before the festival of this God, “ the sacred virgins, with grains of roasted maize, 
and various other seels, mixed together with honey, or the blood of children, made 
an idol of the god, which they clothed in rich garments, and seated on a litter. On 
the morning of lus festival, they carried tliis idol in procession around the city of 
Mexico, and then to the temple, where they prepared a great quantity of the same 
aste, or composition of seeds and blood, of which they had made the idol, and 
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feast were all emblematical, and principally referred to the sun 
as the reproductive and preserving power of nature. In Mexico, 
where the primitive religion partook of the fiercer nature of the 
people, we find the Raimaic ceremonies assuming a sanguinary 
character, and the acknowledgment of the reproductive asso¬ 
ciated with the propitiation of its antagonistic principle, as we 
see in the orgies of Huitzlipochtli, in his character of the De¬ 
stroyer. The same remarks hold true of Central America, the 
religion and mythology of which country corresponded essen¬ 
tially with those of the nations of Anahuac. 

We have said that the principal god of the Aztec pantheon, 
subordinate only to the Great Unity, and corresponding to the 
Hindu Brahma, was Tezcatlipoca , Tonacatlecoat /, or Tona ¬ 
ca teuctli . If we consult the etymology of these names, we 
shall find ample confirmation of the correctness of the deduc¬ 
tions already drawn from the mythologies of the East. Thus, 
Tonacateuctli, embodied Lord Sun, from T oxatiuh . Sun , na - 
cayo, or call, body or person, and tenetli, master or lord.* * 
Again, Tonacatlcoatl, the Serpent Sun, from Tonatiah and 
catl, as above, and coatl , serpent.t If we adopt another ety¬ 
mology for the names, (and that which seems to have been 
most generally accepted by the early writers), we shall have 
Tonacateuctli, Lord of our Flesh, from to , the possessive 
pronoun plural, nacatl , flesh or body, and teuctli , master or 
lord. We shall also have Tonacatlecoatl, Serpent of our 
Flesh, from to and nacatl \ and coatl , serpent. 


which they called the flesh and blood of Huitzlipochtli . After a certain form of eon- 
secretion, the idol was sacrificed after the manner they sacrifice men, and his body 
was broken in small pieces, which, together with those portions called his flesh and 
bones, were distributed among the people, men, women, and children, who re¬ 
ceived it with much tears, fear, and reverence, as it was an admirable thing, saying 
they did eat the flesh and bones of God. Such as had any sick folks, demanded 
thereof for them, and carried it with great reverence and devotion.”—( Acosta, lib- 
c. 24; Clavigero , voh ii. p. 86.) 

* When words are compounded, in the Mexican language, the first lose their 
final syllable or syllables. Thus, from tepuz//■#, iron, and micatl , clrnin, we liave 
tcpuzmccatl , iron chain, instead of tepuz/Zimecntl. 

f It will be seen, on a subsequent page, tliat the name of the corresponding 
divinity of the aborigines of Yucatan, Kinchahai i, had precisely tliis signification- 
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Plfi_ T^^tMTl.IRWA,. TIIS I'lSEJClTAi. DldTT CW TI]IC Mlilt'AS PAWnmiW. 

K-H of the Hindu Triad The king petitions that he mm ac& 
“in conformity with ihe will of the ancient (rod, rAe Frft/kT r>/ 
all tIt e Gods ( wAtfts /A*? GoJ FiVw ; who*a habitation i* in 

muht of the waters* oDcompaa^l by baft lemon tv, surrounded 
by rooks os it wore with roses, whosn Xiutancstli,” etc/* 

Tomcatouetli, orTcEcatliponi^ is often, not in say generally* 


According to Sulutgun, TeEcatlipocaj in his character of the 
C*-od of Hosts, was addressed os follows by the Mexican high 
priest* li Wc entreat that thosa who die in war may be re¬ 
ceived by thee T attr Father the Susc, and our Mother the 
Earth, for thou alone reign^st/* Tho same authority, (lib. vL 
m P+ informs ns that in the prayer of thanks returned to 
Tezoiftlipoeo by tho Mexican kings * on the occasion of theft 
coronation, that God was recognized a* the God of Fire, to 
whom XhtMeuclIh Lord of ^Cgetatuin* and specifically Lord of 
Fire, boars the same relation that Suyra does to the first per- 


# hk MU' i«f Sh- fraapu nU ef th-> Codes: V.^trl. wpied try I him Ul.il, (ftn, 
|,k » priwt if ropavMntn! to(npk p efrriiig to ftc 
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both nn the mnnnrnents nnd in the paintings, represented as 
Hiirrnnn^efOiy the cl isk of s hit Him. The njigmvirg of this gotl s 
Fin. 33, is copied from an original \fe\irjin pinting now pnp- 
served in the Imperial library of Vienna. a far-simile: nf which 
U given in the second volume nf the great work nf I 4 or cl Kiogs- 
bo rough. A h&A-ndmf, almost identical with th is T is preserved 
in tlie Royal collection of Antique* at Berlin, in Prussia, nn 
OOgmvidg nf which ib also given In the volume of Lord Kiugs- 
borough, just referred to. [St!& nate M. at end t*f this chap¬ 
ter.) 

The tm mu of the primitive godded, the wife of TczcatiipocBj 

WHS ClUIACOHIJATI. QT TtJX ACACIHIlA. BltO WUS WL'U kllOWU by 

other names, ail referring to her it ttributes. The etymology of 
CjmuaoohuatLj or Cjuacoatl, is clearly f Jibuti, woman p ur fe¬ 
male* and coal I ^ Serpent, Ffmai.k ^kkfkst. And ToMACAOt- 
IIL'A. or, us it is sometimes written. Toxacacilhia* is Female 
Sun, from Tuuathth and nacatl [as before} and ci/tua> woman, 
or female. Adopting the other etymology T it is Wouas of our 
Flesh,* 

Hon, an, inmgtt qf which, in the fflrm uf a raved h dUg raprc-scnLd- Tfn- 

priest wl-ap tui hi* head th* crown helmet called «ttwwitifC9*it r which U <.n3y 
worn by th# priaato of Tonicits pctit, to whom it i* Mcnrd 
Ur : rufftKON to >i o-t-- F., papt? 105, a win b* seen Lhut thfl ftotu* plural on 
tb* pyramid i t th* suq, ru TfiutlhuAi^ vu tIule uf tide nvd, nnl that tins priwto 
who Attended it hud lLi> pr-tparij ilivfi right to kmd te the mW fir*. TM* il only 
uf many similar forO- Tvliirh migbl I — ml-Imul in ehfrW Uml tim fclu Wju the «j«’ 
esai Symbol uf ^^4- It alw»-I hiWn that tin? t^yiuulu^y of hfc name., mA given 
by fhrt qjtrly SjnirmnH wm* si fum*ltw r ^tallied Only S>J Mr jir.-jmlh'i*. 

* lr 1ft iwideqt ilsnt iho ^jmmuir.]* niJnplqil this tLyirkrtlq^v^ in Ihoit ■ jcpInAtiom 
of tli i" n iinn-i ThniOTTfrirctf'’ nr Ifrn&atl/tmtft and of IfasffftTdlJhra 

(PrJhKwwJfcn^/.) the primitrra eo-.l and goildeK Tbcy tnuutik i t l b«Arjbatft-A 
M woii?! UK uiJH nvEin, 1 * wiring thirsty to identify htiY with th<l Eve of the F^rip- 
tors: In doing tbk hov^rtu, Huy omit to nntwg that ItaHfitlipMtt, in whom they 
ar«' forced In n t^pikc tin.' CTVlUflT of fldJ tilling alid th$ if&vernH>r qf the warbl, 
no oEhur iknn TunAmtenetli, lAr o/ Thnaaiui^Ma 1 Th* qc*nit4ni dfurt at’ 

nw*i qf th* wly t iw Lnd«tHd af mait of H tr - tuTi-r wn'Ci-r^ijn t}-^ rdiidfrit and mytho- 
l^jy of tho inetfiit Mciiinn^ ]inr In..n p rn wWnttl lit n liiAlin^ublird flllthor. 
(Gu.t.vnx, 7"nmj. A qj- -Srif, vjiI. i r jv §IS4.) to nsfiflailftto eTj* Indian jtaint 

Jn^s riiid tmilStSimA to fh-i‘ fjLi-i ■ riM'l *■ V’ n lh- dwftrirn--* "f M'. 1T- 1 1 n-w ^riifitnrfu 
Wi’ luLVj- ilii-r- f n-■ rji- iHsrdvi- tls**ir authority, En nf ilib kin .1. wMi giml 

oantiqiL TLusl th* rljipiibflj w* tuin? tnvi'ti in (h* t«rt t^ 1 proliably corrarL irmy 

be. inferred froiPi the Gwt tEmi JLmjii^A Anton lj*yond doubt into th* mmes of 
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Gama, by far the most intelligent author who has treated, 
with any detail, of the Mexican gods, referring to the serpent 
symbols belonging to the Statue of Teoyaomiqui , says : u these 
refer to another goddess named Cihuacokuatl , or Female Ser¬ 
pent, which the Mexicans believe gave to the light, at a single 
birth, two children, one male the other female, to whom they 
refer the origin of mankind ; and hence twins, among the Mex¬ 
icans, are called cocohua , which means serpents; singly they 
are called cohuatl or coatl , which is corrupted in the pronunci¬ 
ation by the vulgar into coate”* 

Whichever etymology we assign to Tonaca , in these combina¬ 
tions, the leading lact, that the Great Father was designated as 
the male serpent , and the Great Mother as the female serpent, re¬ 
mains unaffected. Not only were they thus designated, but Ciua- 
coatl ox C ih'U acohuatl was generally if not always represented, in 
the paintings, accompanied by a great snake or feather-headed 
serpent , (Tonacatlecoatl “ serpent sun, ,J ) in which the monkish 
interpreters did not iail to discover a palpable allusion to Eve and 
the tempter of the garden !t The accompanying cut (Fig. 34.) 


several divinities of the Aztec mythology. According to the interpreters of the 
Codex I aticanus (3*738), Aurora, “the first light of the world before the Sun,” the 
morning star, presiding over the 9th trecana, was called, among other names, Cikua- 
atltona, female sun, or woman of the aim. According to the same authority, Tlatli- 
tonatiuh, one of the presiding deities of the 16th tree arm, was a man “ with the sun 
on his shoulder, and darkness beneath his feet,” probably twilight of evening. His 
name was doubtless derived from tlacatl, man, and tonatiuh, sun. Toxa Ipoualli, 
“ sun’s reckoning,” was the name of the civil calendar of the Mexicans, and Toxa- 
Imatl was the painted ritual, “the book of the Gods,” or literallv “Book 
of the Sun.” 

* Gama, on the Chronology , etc. of the Mexicans , p. 39. Siguenza, and some 
other writers, have distorted this circumstance in a singular manner; for they argue, 
as coatl means a twin , and as Didymus also means a twin, therefore Quetzal coatl 
and the apostle “Thomas who was called Didymus ,” are one and the same person* 
t. e. Thomas taught the Gospel in America! If the reader desires to see the argu¬ 
ment at length, let him consult Mier’s Dissertation in Bustamente’s edition of Salui- 
gun, lib. 3. Sup.; and Yeytia, tom. i. pp. 160—200. 

t Humbolfs Res., voL L p. 195; voL ii. p. 37. This error of the bigots has 
abundant parallels, and was well hit off by Warburton in his day. “The finding 
of all the gods of the Ancients to be Jewish Patriarchs, seems unsupported by every' 
thing but a pious intention of doing honor to the Bible. And so jealous are some 
of this fairy'honor paid to the scriptures, that I have met with those who would have 
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represents this goddess, and is copied from the Codex Vaticanus, 
in which it is the 48th plate.* In these representations, we 



have also the figures of children, of different colors, who are 


thought it much encroached upon, should it be suggested that there was any other 
origin of Human Sacrifices than the command of God to Abraham, to offer up his 
son .”—{Divine Leg. of Moses, boot il) 

♦The corresponding plate of the Codex Borgianus, (No. 54) represents the serpent 
lying below the Goddess, and the children in a friendly attitude, without the two 
small altars. Mr. Gallatin suggests that the arrangement of the figures in the Codex 
Vaticanus is a monkish interpolation; a suspicion which is confirmed alike by the 
unscrupulous character of the monkish bigots, and the circumstance that, in their 
interpretations, they seek to identify Cihuacohuatl, the Serpent Mother there repre¬ 
sented, with Eve. Of course, to carryout the imposition, and make the allusion to 
original sin and the murder of Abel more distinct, it was only necessary to represent 
the supposed children of the Serpent Mother in an attitude of conflict The force 
of the conclusion drawn in the text is however, unimpaired by this suspicion,—on 
the contrary, it is confirmed by the friendly attitude of the two human figures in the 
plate of the Codex Borgianus, against the authenticity of which no suggestion has 
been made. 

It can, of course, be nothing more than a curious coincidence, that Clemens Alex- 
andrinus should assign the same significance to the proper name Eve, which we find 
pertained to Cihuacohuatl. Referring to the calling on Eva, in the orgies of Bacchus, 
he says: “the symbol in the orgies of Bacchus is a consecrated serpent, and indeed 
if we pay attention to the strict sense of the Hebrew, the name Evia, aspirated, 
signifies a female serpent* 9 
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supposed to be the offspring of Cihuacohuatl, the great mother.* 
These figures are probably the human, as fire and earth or fire 
and water are the terrestrial, representatives of the two prin¬ 
ciples, symbolized as the male and female serpent, the supreme 
Tonacatlecoatl and his wife Cihuacohuatl. 

We have here the key to the whole system of Aztec my¬ 
thology. We can, however, pursue the subject only so far as 
it relates to the present inquiry, viz., the connection of the 
Serpent Symbol with American Mythology. 

The fact that it was a conspicuous symbol, could not escape 
the attention of the most superficial of observers of the Mexi¬ 
can and Central American monuments, and mythological 
paintings. The early Spaniards were particularly struck with 
its prominence. 

“ The snake,” says Dupaix, “ was a conspicuous object in 
the Mexican mythology, and we find it carved in various 
shapes and sizes, coiled, extended, spiral, or entwined with 
great beauty, and sometimes represented with feathers and 
other ornaments. These different representations,” he con¬ 
tinues, “ no doubt denoted its different attributes.” 

And the editor of Kingsborough’s great work observes: 
“ Like the Egyptian sphynx, the mystical snake of the Mexi¬ 
cans had its enigmas, and both are beyond our power to un¬ 
ravel.” 

Dissenting from the conclusion of the latter authority, we 
proceed with our inquiries. 


* Sahagun defines Cihuacohuatl, etymologically, to mean “the wife or woman 
of the serpent,” and says that she was also called “the woman who brought forth 
two infants at a birth, a girl and a boy.” 



Fig. 35.—Cinteotl, tee Mexican Goddess of Fecundity ; from a terra cotta. 
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NOTES TO C HAPl 1 K K V . 

m 

Thai Lvneph was symbolized by the Egyptian^ turfer tin? 

fund of »t surpentp h> welt known* It is not n hnwever, >u well estab¬ 
lished thaL the act of c ration w;as fdlogotrcnlly ropre^ulvd In Egypt by 
iht aymhnim £$rpant thrusiing from Eis mgulh \m EJgg h Hhno 
doubt of the fact seenas to have bcuii entertained by tha union? mithurt 
who Lfive hitherto written on the Co^mogon}''and Mythology of the 
primitive nations of the Em t. With this view of ascertaining whnt new 
light has been thrown upon the ^Eibje-e.1* by the liiveatigurion* of the 
mdin.trig.Ji|i- CfrftmpaUlou, and his followers,—irhnae researches 
among iho monuments and r^artlfl of Ancient Egypt have bt?en 
altcmkd with most rerawrknble results*—t he following m\ ulries we re 
addressed to George R Gurmov, Ksft, ( (long U + $. Coinjul at Cairn,) 
a pm km an dintirtgukhtad for lib ncquauiUmcc with Egyptian science, 
nni hk teal in dbsc minuting information on it sutqecl too little under- 
stood 

“ Dr> the serpent and the egg, aepiute or in combination, oqesjr 
among the Egyptian ^.s nabob ? and if they occur, what fiignitLenncc 
scattt to have been assigned them ? Was the sai-pent, En E^ypt, in 
anv way associated with the worship of thesttOj or the kindred worship 
of the Phallus V* 

To these inquiries,. Sir. G] id don replied us follows ;—. 

M In respect to your firat inquiry ; 

ik I donccdfj at unci% tfiiit the general view of Greco-Roman ant Equity* 
the oriental traditions collected, often huliscrimtnuLely, hy the Futliera, 
nnd the concurring suffrages uf nil occidental HfthalogibU, attribute 
the compound symbol of the Serpent omhinzd with the ftlwsiMNm 
Eon to the Egyptian** Modern eritidvm, however, coupled with the 
application of the test* furmdied by ChampnlllOB le-Jcuno. and ,hts 
followers since IS-?* tn the h^roglyphfes of Egypt, hua recognised ho 
many emtio tabluAp nnd bo iihkJj real ignorance of Egyptology, in the 
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accounts concerning that mystified country, handed down to us by the 
schools of Alexandria and Byzantium, that, at the present hour, science 
treads doubtingly, where, but a few years ago, it was fashionable to 
make the most sweeping assertions; and we now hesitate before quali¬ 
fying, as Egyptian in origin, ideas that belong to the Mythologies of 
other eastern nations. Classical authority, correct enough when treat¬ 
ing on the philosophy and speculative theories of Ptolemaic and Roman 
Alexandria, is generally at fault, when in respect to questions belonging 
to anterior or Pharaonic times. Whatever we derive through the 
medium of tjie Alexandrines, and especially through their successors, 
the Gnostics, must, by the Archaeologist, be received with suspicion. 
“ Alezandrie” observes the accurate Ampere, “fut tres Grecque, assez 
Juive , pen Romaine, et pr'esque paint Egyptienne” 

" After this exordium, you will not be surprised if I express doubts as to 
the existence of the myth of the Serpent and Egg, in the Cosmogony 
of the early Egyptians. It is lamentably true, that, owing to twenty 
centuries of destruction, so fearfully wrought out in the last thirty years 
by Mohammed Ali, we do not up to this day possess a tithe of the 
monuments or papyri bequeathed to posterity by the recording genius 
of Khime. It is possible that this myth may have been contained in 
the vast amount of hieroglyphical literature now lost to us. But the 
fact that, in no instance whatever, amid the myriads of inscribed or 
sculptured documents extant, does the symbol of the Serpent and the 
Egg occur, militates against the assumption of this, perhaps Phoenician 
myth, as originally Egyptian. “ The worship of the Serpent,” observes 
Ampere, “ by the Ophites, may certainly have a real connection with 
the choice of the Egyptian symbol by which Divinity is designated in 
the paintings and hieroglyphics, and which is the Serpent Uraeus 
(Basilisk, royal , of the Greeks, the seraph set up by Moses, (Numb. xxi. 3 ; 
John iii. 14.) Se Ra Pii is the singular of seraphim, meaning, Semitice, 
splendor, fire, light, emblematic of the fiery disk of the sun, and which, 
under the name of Nehush-tan, “ Serpent-Dragon, 11 was broken up by 
the reforming Hezekiah, 2 Kings, xviii. 4., Cf. Lanci, Sagra Scritura,” 
1S27, and “ Paralipomene,” 1845,) or with the serpent with wings and 
feet, which we see represented in the Funeral Rituals: but the serpent 
is everywhere in the Mythologies and Cosmogonies of the East, and 
we cannot be assured that the serpent of the Ophites (any more than 
that emitting or encircling the Mundane Egg) was Egyptian rather 
than Jewish, Persian, or Hindustanee.” These remarks hold equally 
good in respect to the symbolical emblem of the Serpent and Egg com¬ 
bined. 
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* ^ ie monumental absence of this symbol in Egyptian Hieroglyphics 
is confirmed by the various significations of Serpents and Eggs 
recognized by the Champollionists, in those instances where either or 
both occur, which never have the slightest apparent relation to univer¬ 
sal creation. I subjoin a list, leaving aside all palpable variants, of the 
commonest forms of serpents found in Egyptian sculptures, referring 
you to my authorities. 

“ (Birch. Sketch of Ilierog. Diet” p. 9,) or the *s\ 
same deceased, with the sacrificial knives sticking in 
carcass, ( Champollion Diet. Egyptienne , p. 176,) the ^ 
giant serpent by name APaP, or Apophis, a form of Fig. 36. 
Typhon, emblem of darkness, brother and enemy of 
the Sun or Light. Typhon or Python overcome by 
Hercules, the myth of the twelve labors of the 
solar orb in zodiacal revolutions. (“ Bonomi and 
Arundale,” Gallery of Art , B . Museum , pp. 2, 57.) Fig. 37. 

44 The asp ; Ocro. Uraeus ; Basiliskos, Royal Serpent figura¬ 
tive of Sovereignty. ( Birch, p. 10, Champ. Diet. p. 169.) These 
also occur surmounted with helmets, feathers, disks , horns , and 
other solar or regal emblems. Idem , with his tail coiled under 
him, symbolical sign for the word Goddess. This is generally Fig. 38. 
determined grammatically by the egg and segment of a circle; phone¬ 
tically ST, or TS, marks the feminine gender. (Champ. Gram. p. 294 
Diet. p. 166.) This egg has no connection with Cosmogony. 

“Idem, slightly varied, a phonetic sign expressing the articu¬ 
lation K. (Champ. Gram . p. 39; Diet. p. 170 ; Bunsen.) 

“ The Cerast , or homed snake, equivalent to the let¬ 
ters F. B., etc. 

“The serpent with ram’s head, symbolical name of the 
God NeF. Nu M ; or Kueph or Cunphis. (Champ. 

Diet. p. 172.) 

44 Phonetic sign equivalent to the consonants T, Th. All the 
above, with their variants, have specific meanings attached 
to them; for which it is merely necessary to make reference 
to the works of Birch, Bunsen, Champollion, and others, to 
separate them from Cosmogony. 

44 Is a symbolical sign, which the old writers have, owing 
to erroneous copies, and their mystical theories, confounded 
with the Serpent and the Egg. It is nothing but the disk 
of the Sun encircled by the serpent Uraeus, meaning the 



Fig. 41. 



Fig. 42. 



Fig. 43. 
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A \T EL-Tt SO Alt AtlCILEGLGGICAl. KKSKAIH'IIK?, 


“Kisc fit-* " nr " Royal S<m," {Champ, JXp.fi; ft, pp. loii, ISO.) 
as it often sunmniui* ihe persona of Egyptian monarch*. confirmed by 
the emblem uf Lite depending from the SJvrpcut's neck. I accept the 
very ingenuous suggestion of Mr, Birch, that. in ihk form of th>! three 
symbols, Asp, Sim, imd Life combined, wo may road I'-Ha Ocsk. the 
Sun Living : ntirf thus account for the terminal u, jo thu Greek imd 
Arutir preservations of the title. 

Tims no serpen La found m the hieroglyphic bear, so far u I m 
perceive, uuy direct relation to the Ovine myth, nor have Egyptian eggs 
juty direct connection with the Cosuiogunical Serpent. The egg, under 
certain conditions, seems to denote the idea of ,l human body. It is 
a|ao iisi?d ns u Plieuetic sign S, and when combined with T, as above 
stated, is tire deiermmntive of the feminine gender; in which «rase 
exclusively it i* sometime* placed dose to a serpent Fn liieroglyptfeul 
legends. 

My doubts apply in nltempiinjr to give a specific answer to your 
specific question; 1 . e. f the direct connection, in Egyptian Mythology, 
between the Serpent and the eo:wtK>gunicBl Egg. In the " Lout of the 
Dend,’ 1 (Litres, Todtmbuch, C. SO, and CL 76,) according to a MS. 
translation favored mu by the erudite Egyptologist. Mr. Bint i=. of the 
Uritkli Museum, nllnaion k made to the “ * great mundane liy</ addressed 
by the deceiued, which seems o> refer to the winds, or the Hinio’pliere," 
— a S WB J tiseeflstd csclitims, “1 li.nv rnkvtl myself up ill the form 

of the great Hawk, which comew out of the Egy (i. c. the Sun,)'' 
f do not hcru perceive any immediate allusion to the duple* emblem 
of the Euo eoi«&ift#d n iih the StuntM ; the subject r.if your query. 

"i el a rerarent ion must be made in behalf of your very consistent 
hypothesis—(supported, u T allow, by nil oriental and ohaal—l 
authority, if net, possibly hy the Egyptian documents yet deciphered'■ 
—which hypothesis k EnHidettti. “ Things which nn; equal to the 
same are equal to one another. 1 " Sow. if the " Maud aim Egg 1 he, in ihe 
papyrus Bjtijkir, the equivalent to Sun, and that, by other hiercglrphi- 
CaJ textwe prove the Sim to be, in -Egypt as elee where, Symbol tied 
by the figure of n Serpent, does not the J “ uiiimn ratio” resolve both 
emblems Into Oar ? Your grasp of this OMnud .V flF World question 
renders It supcrftouR that 1 should now pnsite the syllogism, I outeut 
myself by referring you to the best of authorities. ' (Cf. iJmcit, ou iht 
’’ Arobwclogicttl criteria!," etc. of Mummies, Otm .Egyptian), p prt.J 
One point alone is what ] would venture to suggest to your pll ilrisviphi- 
cal wtann, to respect to aucknl •* parallelism*” between the metaphy- 
ucoJ codcXpBota cf nuEcuUy dkiinei nmiutts (if you please, ■ specks" of 
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iminkind, geographically different cent res of orhfim, compelled of 
^ ty '^' eS Rn,erior to «^r(kul record, i„ ^ Ir iljni „ 

hy pefiru. ^unticc Of symbolical). It is that NIO n** mind has alwavs 
cooceired, ewwywhorK, in th>- winiu method, ewervthiiig that relates '\ 0 
iitm; because the inability In which his intelligent U circumscribed to 

fF™ “ ** 7«" ™*“W distinct from his own. oo^niirm 

m to ra valve* in tfot: pictoml or sculptural delineation of Lt& tlio^hi? 
W»t I>n lh,. aw Circle of id™ S nnd. ergo, the figurativn rcprescatatjoni 
“* ,dlsn5 ulUiL ever be, in aD agm anti countries, the reflex of 
“ W*b™s. «r meiaphysicBL May dot the emblem of the 

&erp™t and "‘H in the Now as b the Old World, kite originated 

from » simitar organic law, without thereby establishing hUmm * 
U not your a "mtlk-siu**," and, ergo, purely J^rsV.m / 

sVre not hgypuun Serpent all purely .Vifo/ir ? The metaphysical Wen 
o [ho Cosmngonmaj Serpant utfiy bo one and the same; but dues not 
the MoTogicol diversity of representation prove that America, 3WQ 

vx-ans ago. could have Imd, no possible Enlercounr- wUh Soma, Plicemds: 
or* rioc vvt&k ? 

-Such being the only values attache to serpents and eWm E-rp- 
Uau hieroglyphics, ,t w arduous to speculate, whether an mat*3£L 
mfieance did or did nol exist between those emblems in the, to ns. 
unknown Cosmogony of the Theban and Memphite College I 
could derive rafcranws and deduce analogies between the attributes of 
thu tiod Knuphis, or tb E God Ptbu. ar<t 1&C .. Mundane E^." 
recorded by Eusebius. Jambliohm. and a wilderness of ckteical iiothor- 
ittus, but I fear with no satisfactory result. It is. however, due to my 
mend Mr. Bonomi, (although I doubt the antiquity churned for the con- 
jectuml similitude of the oval, or the early introduction of this nmh 
into Egypt.) to cits his language on Lids subject. Spenting D f the cobs. 

T ^Vi !fM0Stri "' nt Miitruhoai. In a paper read before 

rio Royal Society of Literature, London, dune 1845. he observes 
•I hero is one more consideration connected with the hloroglvnhics of 
the great oval nf the bolt, though uot affecting the preceding nr K u- 
tnont; His the oval or egg which occurs between the figure of Pika 
*mi the staff, or which the usual rigniGeAsion « Son or Child, hut 
w nek, hy Aland of two-fuld uEe or meaning, common in the details of 
sculpture of this period, (the ISO, o^lOth Dymurty, say, B. {?. ls£HJ 
or 1200,} I am inclined to believe, refers also to the north or doctrine 
preserrod k the writings of the Greet anthers, as belonging to Vulcan, 
And «ud to hn derived from Egypt, the doctrine of the Mundane 
'b'"- ^° w > although in no Egyptian sculpture nf the remote period of 
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this statue, has there been found any allusion to this doctrine, it is 
most distinctly hinted at in one of the age of the Ptoloinies ; and I am 
inclined to think it was imported from the East by Sesostris, where, in 
confirmation of its existence at a very remote period, I would quote the 
existence of those egg-shaped basaltic stones, embossed with various 
devices and covered with cuneatic inscriptions, which are brought from 
some of the ancient cities of Mesopotamia.’ 

“ In respect to your final inquiry, I may observe that I can produce 
nothing from the hieroglyphics to connect, directly, phallic worship with 
the solar emblem of the Serpent. In Semitic tongues, the same root 
signifies Serpent and Phallus : boLh in different senses are solar em¬ 
blems. (Refer to Dulaure, ‘ Des Divinites Generatrices on Le Culte 
du Phallus chez les Anciens et les Modernes” and Lanci Paralipomeni 
della Sagra Scrittura .’)” 


> (I*) 

The early writers exhaust language in endeavors to express the lofty 
character and attributes, and the superlative power and dignity, of this 
great Unity, the highest conception of which man is capable. He is 
spoken of, in the sacred books of the Hindus, as the 44 Almighty, infi¬ 
nite, eternal, incomprehensible, self-existent Being; he who sees every¬ 
thing, though never seen ; he who is not to be compassed by descrip¬ 
tion; he from whom the universe proceeds; who rules supreme, the 
light of all lights; whose power is too infinite to be imagined, is 
Brahm, the One Being, True and Unknown.” — (Coleman's Ilind. My¬ 
thology, p. 1.) 

The supreme God of Gods of the Hindus was less frequently express¬ 
ed by the name Brahm, than by the mystical syllable O’M, which cor¬ 
responded to the Hebrew JEHOVAH. Strange as the remark may 
seem to most minds, it is nevertheless true, 44 that the fundamental 
principles of the Hindu religion were those of pure Monotheism, the 
worship of one supreme and only God.” Brahm was regarded as too 
mighty to be named ; and, while his symbolized or personified attributes 
were adored in gorgeous temples, not one was erected to him. The 
holiest verse of the Vedas is paraphrased as follows: 

44 Perfect truth; perfect happiness; without equal; immortal; ab¬ 
solute unity ; whom neither speech can describe, nor mind comprehend ; 
all-pervading; all-transcending; delighted with his own boundless in 
telligence, not limited by space or time; without feet, moving swiftly ; 
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without hands, grasping all worlds ; without ears, all-hearing, under- 
stendmg all; without cause, the first of all causes; all-ruling ; all-pow- 

all t C n^ reServer ' TraDsforraerof a11 thi "^ * *• 

The character and power of Kneph are indicated in terms no less 
lofty and comprehensive than those applied to the omnipotent Brahm 
He is described m the ancient Hermetic books, as the “first God im¬ 
movable in the solitude of his Unity, the fountain of all things, the’root 
of all primary, intelligible, existing forms, the God of Gods, before the 
ethenal and empyrean Gods and the celestial ."—(lamblkhus, sec. viii 
c. 2, 3 Cory s Frag. p. 283 ; Eusebius, Prop. Evang. lib. iii. p.. 174.) 

“ The religion of the Scandinavian nations,” says Mallet, “ taught 
the existence of a ‘supreme God, master of the universe, to whom 
all hings were submissive and obedient.’ The ancient Icelandic 
mythology calls him ‘the author of every thing that existeth; the 
Eterna the ancient, the living, the awful Being, the searcher into 
concealed things, the Being that never changeth.’ This religion at¬ 
tributed to this Supreme Deity ‘an infinite power, a boundless know¬ 
ledge, an incorruptible justice,’ and forbade its followers to represent 
him under any corporeal form. They were not even to think of confin¬ 
ing him within enclosures of walls, but were taught that it was only in 
woods and consecrated forests they could serve him properly There 
he seemed to reign in silence, and make himself felt by the respect which 
he inspired. It was an injurious extravagance to attribute to this deity 
a human figure, to erect statues to him, to suppose him of any sex or 
to represent him by images. From this Supreme God had sprung (as 
if by emanations ot h,s divinity) an infinite number of subaltern duties 
and gen.., of which every part of the visible world was the seat and 
temple. —( Northern Antiquities , c. iv.) 

Perhaps the relations which what we call the heathen world un¬ 
derstood to exist between the Supreme Unity and the inferior Gods or 
Demiurgic Powers, cannot be better explained than by the following 
Iragments from the Zoroastrian Oracles. ° 


“For in the whole world shineth a Triad, over which a Monad rules." 

All things are governed in the bosoms of this Triad." 

“ The Father mingled every spirit from this Triad." 

“ All things are the progeny of one fire; 

The Father perfected all things and delivered them over 
To the Second Mind, whom all nations of men call the first”* 


* Cory’s Anti. Frag., the Chahhean Oracles. 
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Zeno, of Cyprus, taught the Unity of the Supreme ISetaig, find that 
the unines of the other deities of his countrymen were ody symbol* of 
hia different attributes. That throughout nature there nre two cLeftrfd 
qualities; the one fietrv^ the other pn&ive ; the former u pure, subtle 
ether*iho divine spirit; tbs taUrw entirely inert,, until united whh the 
Eii^t. Tlmi tiie divine spirit, anting upon mutter, produced tire, air, 
water, and earth i nr + in othur wonfej sc pan a ud the elements* from mch 
other, etc. 


(M.) 

Te^c atijfoca.—T his divinity occupies tie most conspietiom* place in 
the Mexican PanUieoti^ and is entitled to a mere extended notice than 
could be amended in the test, lie was o^entmUy \hq first God in the 
mythological system of MericO, in which lit; appears under u great 
rariecy nr aspects ; occupy Eng u position corresponding to the Odin of 
^candtdfiiviri, the of OeBP&i, and tbs Brahma of India. +| He v.;j& F ar 
seyu Bolurinir " the representative of Divine Providences the lirst God 
uf the tn dhuiB ; and the esteem If* which he was held gives u> to nn- 
deratimd that these CJenlilei acknowledged thft gfiverrmient of the world 
by a Divine Wisdom, which has its neat in the heaven*, and whose care 
exteridb to all thing's hetmac "— -{him tic C?ni N'iutu Hiaturiv Ganeralt, 
tie., p. 11J Sahagun observes ibnt fi he wnd held to bo the true and 
invisible God* pervading heaven, sarth, and hell They nay he alone is 
to bo recognised in the government of the, world ; that he alone h able 
to give prosperity and richer end to take them away; that he is the 
dispenser of fume* dignities, and honors* Ft# these mnsons they fear 
and reverence him, because they hold that his hand raises xip nnd puts 
down. ,T — (1/r^nri do zYmva StpartfQ, life, i, cap, 9,) And Flerrara, 
equally explicit, says, "The Mexicans confessed n supreme God, the 
Lord, and framer of the Univet^e ; and he wtm the principal object 
which they adored, iochic™ up to heaven, colling him creator of heaven 
and eurth, the wouderful, with Other epsthela of great exccUence." 
And Torque nuidft, describing the adoration paid to Ttrzcttlllpoca. m- 
dnims; 11 quien de los qu* *aben nlgc d& bi'itorln, y ken in nib lofi er- 
mres do los antigtioi, m dim qiiOofltaea Jupiter tan celabmdo deludes 
ellwt ?” M Who, at all converoaut with history* and who rvutb therein 
Lhe errore of the ancients, will ngt my ihtis wu& Jupiter, *□ celgfcrnted 
by them all r 

Lika the Other deities of Mexico, he bare a multitude of numw, idlu- 
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Mvc to his vuri'jtia attributes. The ujimu by which, he wus best known 
way TeiHllipou, which b compounded Thaatqx, , (b« name of a 

TUOuntein upon whirl U said first ;o btwc numifftsled himself to mini 
dilrt • **"• I**' 1 - smoke. The expliuntion of this donation ii W* 
-ii-on in HwMHtoDipimying cn S r,wug mid Bzphuium from Use fw' 
Vathimu*. 


TITt fiJksT CrOB ttf Mrti wx 

dJ 1 '^■mllipocn, here reprinted, was oca of their most potent d^i 
1|,rr ' ■ tiiej **) T lie mice appeared no I lie top of n mountiiin tailed Ttz- 
- ivliicli signifies the Mountain of Mirror*. They paid him graat 
revnrii'rti'e and adorn r ion, and add rushed him, in their prayer^ wit 1 - 
nppplJintion of Titlaiakmjir which * Lord wh<M servants 1 

I hey paint m his hands a sort of weapon (the siuattntlij* ingot h 
a shield and quiver of arrnw%&nd at lib feet a serpent mad a htnp ot 
fire, demiting tliuL lie ik the creator of the e lament a, They hvlitvy him 
likewise ig be the originator of wars. The old people say that those 
who eatcral wW Lb iduUtaod, fell on their flutt, ucd'dius adored 
|jiu» ; tins] that, they look * little earth from the ground* which they 
swulimivd with I ht+ gneatcai reverence* and ad dreaded ldm. -Lord, 
Aince «re arc thy servant*, grant us that which we may need.' w 

The small mmft flailhe* ^mTomiding the cvutnii figure aw the signs 
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or hieraglyplui:* of smoke. From the left fool prraendA a serpent, anil 
also the signs of tire and water The face Is represented floored with 
a mask iif \uA\i obsidian, or, lls it wlu* called m Mcjmco, teoiteth “ Ji 
vice Stott*/* No man ever saw ihn faen ofTexcutlipuca, fur, mys* Su- 
hagun, tie appeared only " os a ebade/ Indeed the Mexican idea, of thr. 
godhead was aimilur to tbul of the Jews, Like Jehovah, Te»iuiiprK$A 
dwelt in the i!i imdst of thick darkness/’ This idea gave rise to kb 
came, *■ Yoglikhteattf Mi obscurity and air*" or wind. Thus the flret 
prayer m the sixth book of Sabagnn commences, "O vwllnnt Lord, be¬ 
neath whose wing* we i-lieUer cud defend ttttreekes, and find prutoeiion, 
thou art invisible and impnljmbk, evtll m night ami mr’ T When be 
descended upon the mount of Tazcatfipec* darkness ovendmdowud the 
earth, while fire and water, in mingled rtraoni, flowed from beneath his 
feet, from lu summit. The OwtsaOriia of his descent, combined all the 
element* of the grand and terrible. 1,1 Before him wait the pestilence, 
mtrf hnt'pinrf finttte rrmt forth ai hi .t feti” " Hl j made durlmeait bin 
secret place ; hh potion round rtbcmt him were dark wjiLcr* and think 
clouds of the -kk^_ At the brigbtucss that was before him. his thick 
deeds, possedfc bail stones and cdaSr of fire." Amongst bis various 
mww we tied, 

TTiicfltortBJfr,* Ai Creator of light/* 

IpitfncMQtin i f . **1 i i car o f Li fe/ k 

YavitQtl , » . ' { Qod*f Bottles/' or" Godof H^ ,B 

RluyocuifiiiziTi. * M Almighty. TP 

(thinwlmn&r . IA Our Shield, or .Preserver.” 

NecoctauM, . * " Sower nf Dlacrarda/ 1 

In ntfaning to the character and attributes of thb Deity, Lord 
King^borotigh observes, ns follows: 

** They behoved Texcatlipocu to poawwa every perfection with which 
human imagiuutluu could invest the Deity [ they represented him a* 
4 merciful and long-suffering, 1 uad yut the * itirrer up of strife, 1 n god 
of vengeance anil ha tibia.; he was thn J c renter of all things/ and the 
1 giver of life/ yet he required the blood of sacrifices to How forever op 
his niLara ; be pardoned the guilty only in confideJiitioP of the blood of 

* hl Tk y aflsrm that the pd wum4 "J'Ll3BCftVMS Wfkfi The riffr tor of htartn 
and tairth; Unit 1n> wna dmupotmi; the! hi- men their daily.support, nL"lh-, 
wad all thill w»ii puml fur diem.: lli-.-y bfliftYcd hlra to hr 1 invitiblfv ¥*•*■ ■riibHi’ig 
obfeurity Emd cir, uinl when h« appoartni iuliL ipeku to any is vin by kua i hwli. 1 !; 
that tauLiang eould l< hid frnui tuiaj rCtjo rntllil re^i-t him in In^iv^ju or ■iirtl-!: 
And tlicj* fflllrij ijc eE k Liki ipocn, Moyo^yatD/i, Ywitzic, ^ceocsyaull. 

fit, *tt w —(SflAcyrwi. |jh, iii <r+p. '*,) 
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list: lEinoctnl; he way the Supreme Unity. yet be had flasodates Lei the 
guTemnieiil of iho Universe. Thai the unity uf Tctfcatiipoca formed m* 
wntkt artiali- iti the Alefricjin creed, u undoubted ; yet their belief in 
that unity wa* not mcrnMiMent; it would appenr.wub their acknowledg¬ 
ing, like tUo plu rality of g r.tb, and if :i, 5^LliL^ .&T- £*" 

cessc* _gfJdolalrt. J ibe alEvc unity L unequivocally declared in the 
'following pfiougo of tire third ohupUTuud ;-ixlh book-of Suhngtui» when 
the Mferi&an high priw$ addressed TeiteHtEipocu as the gE«I of aruiit:^ or 
of hosts: 4 I ofltwit of I by iruij*«tj* who art our invincible emperor,. 
Wl U may bo thy good pleasure that e hose who die in ibis war maybe 
received with compassion arid with lovo by our father the $\m and oar 
mother th& Earth, for thou alone raguvsL und urt our God/ The fol¬ 
lowing/' continues Lord Ki ngs borough, M are truEielntiumi of some of 
the epithets bestowed upon, and the stirihutes assigned to, this deity, 
In the Mexican hooks* The Supreme Lord of the Uoirctr** ; The Ilia- 
poser and Ord.iLEiyr of all Things ■ The L-jj to under of Lis Enemies; The 
Rw; tower of Wisdom; The Father uf Mankind; A juii Judge; The 
HulCT of KinudmriK ; The Forever of Sins; The Promoter of Digni¬ 
ties ■ The Holder of idl thmgh in his hand; Ha whonhnlieralaonmi.h Lift 
wlug^: Thu Giver uf Inspiration, who loughs at Iuioinn wisdoEa; God 
of it chosen people ; Tkti trier and privet of heart®, who made mutt in 
hts own likeness; The Elector of Kings ; The Chastiser of Evil; The 
support of ihft weak ; The Dinni present; A perfect God ; The Ordainer 
of Miirri.Lget The Giver of Children; He who prolongs life: The God of 
Honh; The Dcicjurev uf hh euemh^; The Lover uf the lowly - The 
God of Sacrifices ; He who requires un account of our thoughts; The 
Acceptor o f vow®; I ha^Forgiv^r : Th* Bnjnjpur ^ _n|g <t . 

In frliort. alt tlie attribute* and powers which were aligned to Jehovah 
by thu Hebrews, were hLki bestowed upon Tczcallipucu by the Mexi¬ 
cans. 1 — ( tLinifibtrrmigh t vol* is* p + lTft.) * J The idolatry of the 
Me xieana/* says the same author. ** was no less cfnuparibL with a be¬ 
lief In the Unity of the Deity, than the idolatry of the ancient Jews . 
und indued when wo considor that the bitter ncknowledged a multitude 
of angels* arcbmngflls, pi incipidUies. throne*. dominions, and powers, ns 
the subordinate personage^ uf their lik rurcliy, it is difficult to recog¬ 
nise any great diffcreiicu between their Unitarian creed imd the poly tJie - 
ism uf tile ancients; nor would u be -u rprkiag if Lb-u ltei-j of distinction 
should become ^leII more fuitit, due allowance being ntiide for the l.iti* 
tude of jdgttjfttntiuQ which Lhe Grocks aligned, to the term and 
the Eoniiins to DtitLS, epithtEs which oqiiuHy belouged to him whom 
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they declared to have no equal, and to the lesser gods of Olympus.”— 
( n . 19.) 



CThe festivals of this deity were three in number each year, with a 
grand festival every fourth year, which was a kind of Jubilee. The 
Fray Diego Duran, who wrote in 1585, (and a copy of whose valuable 
and, as yet, unpublished MSS. is in the possession of Peter Force, Esq., 
of Washington, D. C.,) has given a very full account of the Festival 
performed in honor of this God. “ The grandest and most solemn 
festival was that of Tezcatlipoca, which was celebrated with many 
extraordinary rites and sacrifices, equalling those performed in honor of 
Huitzlipochtli. It was in the month called Toxcatl or Tezcatl. The idol 
of Tezcatlipoca, in the city of Mexico, was of a stone of very shining 
black, like jet (itzli or obsidian,) a stone of which they make arrows 
and knives. In some of the cities this idol was made of wood, carved 
in the figure of a man, black from the head down, with the face of 
natural color. In its ears were rings of gold and silver; in the lower 
lip a precious stone, and on its head plumes of red and green feathers. 
Back of the head was the sign of smoke, indicating that he heard the 
prayers of sinners; around the neck was a collar of gold, so large as to 
cover the breast; on the arras bracelets of gold; at the navel a rich 
green stone ; in the left hand a fan of rare feathers, surrounding a cir¬ 
cular plate of gold, highly polished, by which was meant that herein 
was reflected all the doings of the world.* It was called Itlachia, the 
Viewer. In its right hand were darts, signifying that he punished the 
guilty, for which reason he was held in great fear. At his feasts, every 
four years, was granted absolution, or general remission of sins, on 
w hich occasion they made and ate an effigy of this god. Upon the left 
foot were twenty little bells, and on the right the fore-feet of a deer, to 
signify his lightness and agility in his works. It had also a cloak, well 
worked, black and white, with a fringe of red, black and white rosettes, 
adorned with feathers. 

“ The temple of this idol was very high and beautiful, ascended by 
eighty steps, and at the top was a level space, twelve or fourteen feet 
broad, and on it a dark chamber, lined with rich cloths, of various 
colors, with fringes of feathers, so that the chamber was obscure, and the 
idol dark and mysterious. None but the priests dared enter here. In 


* “ The mirror in his hands,” says Torquemada, “ denoted his Providence, 
wliich beheld everything os in a mirror. The skull and hearts signified that he 
possessed equal power over life and death.” 
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front of the entrance to this chamber, or chapel, was an altar, of the 
height of a man, overlooking which was a pedestal for the idol, sur¬ 
mounted by a canopy, adorned with gold, feathers, and precious 
stones.” £. 

Duran proceeds to give a detailed account of the ceremonies attend¬ 
ing the festivals of this god, which it is unnecessary to our present pur¬ 
pose to quote. Many, if not all of them, were of a symbolical charac¬ 
ter, and possessed a deep significance. That of eating the body of Tez- 
catlipoca, was precisely the same with the feast of Teoqualo, in honor of 
Huitzlipochtli, already described. 

Associated with Tezcatlipoca were two other gods, Huitzlipochtli and 
Tlaloc, the first of which is not to be confounded with the war-leader 
or general of the Aztecs, Mexilli , who led them to the valley of Ana- 
huac, and who was an incarnation of this god, or took his name as the 
tutelary divinity of his people. He sustains the same relationship to 
the divine Huitzlipochtli, which the traditionary Osiris, and the human 
Odin, do to the deities of Egypt and Scandinavia, bearing the same 
name. It will shortly be seen that distinguished persons and priests in 
Mexico, as in many other parts of the world, often assumed the names 
of the deities to whom they specially devoted themselves. “ All the 
great men,” says Acosta (lib. v. cap. 8), “did represent idols, and 
carried the name of some one.” Huitzlipochtli, according to Boturini 
and other authorities, was supposed to occupy a place upon the left 
hand of Tezcatlipoca, and Tlaloc on his right.* / As compared with the 
Hindu triad, the relationship and attributes of these deities with their 
Saclis , or female companions, are as follows: 


Brahma. 
Tezcatlipoca. 
Bhavani, or 
Suras wati. 
Cikuacoatl, or 
Tonacacihua. 


Vishnu. 

Tlaloc. 

LACSHMI.f 

Cinteotl , or 
Chalchiuhtli. 


Siva. 

Huitzlipochtli. 
Parvati, or 
Kali. 

Teoyaomiqui. 


)* “The idols Huitzlipochtli and Tlaloc were always together; for they held 
them as companions, and of equal power.”— (Aco*ta> lib. v. cap. 9.) 

f Laeshmi lias a hundred names. She is called Sri (the Roman Heripri- 

ya, Ptdmal ay a or Pedma, Carnal a , etc. Her attributes are gummed up in Sir Wil¬ 
liam Jones’s “Hymn to Lacshmi,” which concludes as follows: 

“ Such were thy gifts, Pedmala, such thy power 
For when thy smile irradiates yon blue fields, 

Observant Indra sheds the genial shower, 

And pregnant earth her springing tribute yields 
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Huitzlipochtli was the God of War, and under ODe of his principal 
aspects, the Destroyer; Tlaloc, the God of Waters, the Sustainer or Pre¬ 
server ; while Tezcatlipoca was, as we have already abundantly shown, 
eminently the Creator. Bhavani is both sister and wife of Brahma; 
so too is Cihuacoatl the wife of Tezcatlipoca. (Duran, lib. iii. cap. 8.) 
And as the second and third persons of the Hindu triad are embraced 
in the first, and their sactis, or companions, resolve themselves into 
Bhavani, so Tezcatlipoca embraces Huitzlipochtli and Tlaloc in his para¬ 
mount self, while Tonacacihua is the great mother, triplicated in Cinte- 
otl and Teoyaomiqui.* * 

It would far transcend the limits, nor would it strictly accord with 
the design of this little work, to submit all the evidence upou which this 
classification and the above assertions are based. This task is reserved 
for another volume on the u Mythological Systems of Mexico,” in which 
it will abundantly appear that that system had nearly the same machine¬ 
ry with the primitive systems of the old world, equally harmonious in 
its parts, even perhaps more simple, and less mixed up with exotic fea- 


Of spiry blades, that clothe the champaign dank. 

Or skirt the verd’rous bank, 

That in the o’erflowing rill allays his thirst, 

Then rising gay in many a waving rank. 

The stalks redundant into laughter burst 
The rivers broad, like busy, shrouding bands, 

Clap their applauding hands: 

The marish dances and the forest sings: 

The vaulting trees their bloomy banners rear; 

And shouting hills proclaim th’ abundant year, 

That food to herds, to herdsmen plenty brings, 

And wealth to guardian Kings!” 

* 44 The system of Emanations of India, and the Pantheism which followed it; 
the Dualism of Persia; the Chaldean doctrine of divine Energies; the Phoenician 
theogony, and the simpler worship of Egypt;—all these,” observes Milman, 
(Hist. Christ, vol. ii. p. $4,) 44 are either branches of one common stock, or expres¬ 
sions of the same state of the human mind, working with kindred activity on the 
same visible phenomena of nature, and with the same object” Can it not be 
claimed that this is also true of the doctrine of a Trinity ? 

44 It is highly probable that the triple divinity of the Hindus was originally no 
more than a personification of the Sun, whom they call Treyitenu , or three-bodied, 
in the triple capacity of producing forms by his genial heat , preserving them by his 
light, or destroying them by the counteracting force of his igneous matter; this, 
with the wilder conceit of a female power united with the Godhead, and ruling 
nature by his authority, will account for nearly the whole system of Egyptian, 
Indian, and Grecian polytheism .”—(Sir William Jones's Works , voL xiii. p. 278.) 
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tures and fables,—a result due to the greater isolation of the people 
amongst which it existed, not to say originated. The conclusion that 
the doctrine of a Trinity existed in America is not founded upon the 
suggestions or assertions of the early Spanish writers, who are nearly 
unanimous upon that point, but is derived from a study of the mytho¬ 
logical systems of the semi-civilized nations of the continent, per se. 

Clavigero distinctly asserts that this doctrine was recognised among 
the Indians of the Californian peninsula. (Hist. Cal. vol. i. cap. 24.) 
Acosta informs us that such also was the fact amongst the Peruvians, in 
which he is supported by Calancha. ( Chronicle of the Order of San 
Augustine.) And Echevarria affirms that the statue of the principal 
deity of the New Granadian Indians had “ three head s on one body/* 
and was understood to be “ three persons with one heart and one 
will,”—“ tres personas, con un corazon y una voluntad.” The Peruvian 
Triad, according to the above authorities, was called Tangatanga, and 
was represented by three statues, called respectively, “ Apuinti, Chu- 
riinti, Intihuaoque; that is to say. Lord and Father Sun ; Son Sun ; and, 
Air or Spirit, Brother Sun.” Las Casas claims that the people of Yu¬ 
catan were also acquainted with the doctrine of the Trinity, and that 
Ycona, Bacab, and Echuac were the names of the three persons of 
which it was composed.—( Histuria Apologetica , cap. 123.) 



Fig. 45. Head, Distinctive Crown, and Aaipdisbaena of Tezcatlipoca. 

The supreme Tezcatlipoca, or Tonacatlecoatl, and his goddess, com¬ 
panion, or wife, Cihuacohuatl, wherever they are represented in the 
Mexican paintings, may generally, if not always, be distinguished by a 
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peculiar crest or ornament rising from thn front of their respective 
crowns or helmets. h* form is shown in tho foregoing engruriug of 
the head of TciciUlipoeo, copied from tiro Cudcx Vetem. 

St will be observed that lIim crest or head-place bears u dose resent' 
bianco to the head and distended jaws of a serpent. According lo the 
taplimallorui of plate 34 of ibis CmIisk VaLtauMH. No. 3758, und of 
phte 15 of the Codes Toll* (copied by Eupborougb). 
the God of the Dead, was al&o somtLimta- depicted with this crown. So 
alno wa* Omr/tErcrfi, the god of Heaven nr Paradise. Bui these gods, 
a* observed by fiama, were one and the wee; for Tczcatlipocu « pre¬ 
sided over heaven, earth, and the rvalue Of the dead* 11 It farther sip- 
peam that this crest, wm also the dialincllvo mark of thfl /«>J#urrlfj p or 
high prills of this god. For it is well known that noE only did the 
priests of the early religions a&sume the insignia or peculiar marks of 
the god lo whose service they wore dedicated, bat they also took hi* 
ojitiic. Snhflgtm hm n very sinking paragraph,illustrative of this pmc- 
dee ambegst the indent Toltoca* Hi Eran may devotes y grades ora- 
dores, oruban. li un solo ScBor, que Ionian pnr Diorf, id quid Ic lUmAbMi 
Quetzal co:il! k euyo mwrdotc frftui cl mumo nflmhwi que Ltmbkis llflDM* 
bnn Qjroi&ilcnatt/’ etc,—(J ?uturiu Uiiiwrsuf dr to tWtf.5 it JN iicfci- 
Evpunt, lib. a, cop. 29, sec. 1.) ,J They were very religious, end 
much addicted to prayer; they worshipped only one Lord. and they 
isntued him QueLialeoaLl. whom t li fry considered God i whw pri^Kt hon 
likf.iritti thf. Marne appellation^ being aim named Quulzulcuntl/ 1 etc. 
Del UiO riffimis that after the conquest the crown above depicted was 
adopted by the chiefs of Mexico, as a badge of dignity. -(7Vi*w. Am* 
Ethnat. 5oe. vuL L p. 344,) It may, however, be regarded a* c*- 
Rfin{billy peculiar to the primUivc god end goddess. It* name, as well as 
its forav s impliesn connection with the serpent. It w&i called jINtoui- 
cui.xQM l. Thin would seem to be simply one of the Tiam*> of the 
god with the pre!l\ Ah the significant of which is not known. There 
is another svmboh which also a corns to he peculiar to tlie two divinities 
here named ; that is, the Awp/uMbutm, or double-beaded serpoot* which 
h seen appendod to the nosu of TtatatLipoca in lbo above engraving, 
Thu bUtuc ornament is to bft observed in the representation of the con¬ 
sort of this god f ZWicattAftft, {copied from the Codex Bong., fol, 7 li in 
Ihmk JSfti., plate 37, fig. 1 P ) and published m another part of Ihk wort. 
l,Ve Gad her again distinguished by the Amphiibaena, and ilit- sue red 
crown, in phitu 15 of J/umMit'* Ik* fig. ft, where, in her clmraatnr of 
universe! motlier, she is represented ruckling a child, 

Auioog the EOtilpbira nn the friuzE of thfi grEat Ktmpln of Xochieab 
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oo, in Mi'sico, w*i Gml Uic rolloniiig figure, oltcmdlnig with n-uc other. 
It will bi' observed tballt h.« a remiirkibk lielnael Or orown, from 
>vli3cU jjrOjcatA tbe head uf u serpent- Thii mftj- U‘ Intended to r#pr*. 
sent the tjod Tezrailipnca. The gods of Kgypt, il will be ^Mabowd, 
wBTfi distinguished be pw.uluir ciwb*. indicniivn of tlmir power nud 
dominion, 


n/ 


Fm t 41 *. n ‘L^nfLLrET r&vU tux IraiLP *ik Xmocalo?, Man ■ 



Wc? buvt teen that tin? *tone itzU, or obsidian. war sacral U>Tea«atth 
pGC^ and was thence called *" divine stone/ F The true image nf j^ 1 * 
wets made of this stone, and the respect in which it was held rec*33> to 
like mien] uf the inquirer the vonemcJon with which the Assy rians re¬ 
garded the god Haul, or llelagithd [the Sub), wb«fl image wns ft eqi- 
ic;lI hi ark stono* (licglmcn ’ n ) which it was believed had fallen from hea¬ 
ven into the saiifctnflry of the Iciuple at Kmesa a the undent Hamath. It 
v nuA nfterwurdy taken to Home by the Emperor, Marcus Aurelius Arstci- 
ninns IL. who devoted himself to it* worship. The blnek stolid tW 
^anetunry of the Caaba r will occur to the intelligent render in this con¬ 
nection. * 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE GREAT INCARNATION OF GOD, MEDIATOR BETWEEN GOD AND 
MAN, AND TEACHER OF MEN J HIS ATTRIBUTES AND SYMBOLS IN 
AMERICA. 

In almost every primitive mythology we find, not only a 
Great Father and Mother , the representatives of the recipro¬ 
cal principles, and a Great Hermaphrodite Unity, from whom 
the first proceed, and in whom they are both combined, but 
we find also a beneficent character, partaking of a divine and 
human nature, who is the Great Teacher of Men, who 
instructs them in religion, civil organization, and the arts, and 
who, after a life of exemplary usefulness, disappears mysteri¬ 
ously, leaving his people impressed with the highest respect tor 
his institutions and the profoundest regard for his memory. 
This demi-god, to whom divine honors are often paid after his 
withdrawal from the earth, is usually the Son of the Sun, or 
of the Demiurgic Creator, the Great Father, who stands at the 
head of the primitive pantheons, and subordinate only to the 
Supreme Unity; he is bom of an earthly mother, a virgin, 
and often a vestal of the Sun, who conceives in a mysterious 
manner, and who, after giving birth to her half-divine son, is, 
herself, sometimes elevated to the rank of a goddess* In the 


* The Chinese traditions concerning the birth of Fo-hi are, some of them, highly 
poetic&L That which has received the widest acceptance is as follows: 44 Three 

nymphs came down from heaven to wash themselves in a river; but scarce had 
they got there before the herb Lotus appeared on one of their garments, with its 
coral fruit upon it They could not imagine whence it proceeded, and one was 
tempted to taste it, whereby she became pregnant, and was delivered of a boy, 
who afterwards became a great man, a founder of religion, a conqueror, and 
legislator. The nymph was worshipped subsequently under the name of Puzza. 
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nmre refined and systematized mycologies, he appears dourly 
eih nu im.-arirntion of the Great FathsT T and partaking of bis 
attribute. Ills terrestrial representative, and th« iiiediator be¬ 
tween him and man. lie appears as RimutiA in India ; Foul 
in China: SdajJU in Thibet;; Zoroaster in Forsia; Oams in 
Egypt; Taut in FhfPincia ; Hepwkh nr Cad&ujui in Greece ; 
Romulus ku Home; Odin in Bcttndiinnvin: and in each case la 
regarded as the G rear. Teacibar of men. and the founder of 
religion,- (Sm notr jY, at end of Chapter.) 

In the mythological systems uf Ainiarica f Lhi^ ]ntermudinto 
d em i -god was not less dearly reengmsud. than in those of the 
old world ; indeed T as these systems wane less complicated, 
because lets modified from their original or primitive forms, 
the G rent Teacher appears here with more distinctness- 
Among the SJwnga tribes his origin mid character were* for 
obvious reasons, much unn fused ; hut among the more advanced 
rmtfons he frcoiipied u wdl defined positSun. 

Among the nations of Auulninc, he here the name of 
QMetzalcoatt) (intaqjpted “ Feathered iSorpoat,”) and was 
regarded with the highest venem-Linn.* His festivals were 
Ehc most gorgeous of the year To him T It is said, the groat 
temple of Uholula was dedicated, IIis history T drawn from 

'I'll* n&i>u (1m mm* uf Codbm 1-j tbe Gruit i^ftdwn Hi-, urijfiu u 

tkva rawHukHl bj Fnlbrr Tedwrd ■ “ Many A^v, a yoimj,- virgvo, UjLuk Ui- 

tpLKd iron heAYBA, quillo-d I kiM ^mi-j i-ty uf mvin an-l l WAfi«tartd lElba tlufii 
tm^qUealrttl parti H gr^Bt fu-hsl* t hr U> AWait Hue ttrtakq* uf a ffeHl whluls 

tuiii lnijj. 1 : irtsL'U JLiihftHfiiUwl la mmi kiu A \.]u- Wife- lilfeu 'luy pruhLriLtii ILL pflVtr h 

hlir u-ka impn^iknUiL by tkt n/pi&iraAHk. bln iL. n Upm i.-liinl U< Uw kirion of a 
lnW r 1 il‘1u fc-nlh Siltni JUnl CambfriA, vbsrt Uu- w IL- ^livGU'il of n bmvcjjlv boy, 

whirl i "li * 1 pliL.t within Lli* fable of a frfiufc. wludt flailed U* rwbu liiwi. Sb.- 

W1U |El».TcII[hIIi thsm1:Lt.-.l 111 IlMVCP, ftfld tlfeA boy* dltt# Y-±l\4 Ly a piooa hiirtnix 
tu- ■ -in. .' B. prwljjiiy i>r v, '.■ ■ li'iii, I^M 1 r|'|iriini-.'il uilhm'b' 1 -^ it«’_ Ltl. 

* (J«tOQiJ*i:iL] L? hociu rfirii (mrulntcil mi Qrrru ktLtbh'Hitl pwlm^y tnmi 

Ulu druijaaiiUiaiM Ullli LLr- ^rpt^t by whwli tu.* y,y mbeilluKl wmi ^hudI-v-i! trr^ 
Ai»ordili|| to the Ci^Jt L X Vfit, ttb, inlvrjiTvlAlk^pf wUMj ofttn ItuKLiafitr,) 

111 b^VtuhA WJ|L eailisl eW^AfAtli^N, vrhlth fr Uk, w dvriTBd tttflB OoftfAiu, im 
cmi'EwJO Hir sin‘s-51 MijClte, jlikE the htuumln^ bird Tlr tvJiiarki^ 

b luiTTii^ (jlu^IiI 11 M?- * E’lfelttng of TtlUA ChitkhittuiiliiWs U»i gtuHr** of 

water, r bTi, in lift i lyinuliiyy^ i-cIImt Iv tb«f wptor of WttUr, ^r lo dw bnlliiiut 
dnwA of wura by thU godd^. 
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various j^urcc#, b iia follows - The god of the Milky VC ty Y " 
in uchtsr wurdv, uf Hua™, (the principal deity 
of lIih Aztec Pantheon, and the Great Father of gods and men, 
sent tt menage tu u virgin of Tulun, tolling her that it was- the 
will of the gods LhiiL ahu should conceive a son* which she did 
without knowing any man* This son was Quetzaleoail, who 
waa figured as tall, of a fair complexion, open forehead, largo 
Byes, and a Uiicrk board. Ho became high priest of Talon, in¬ 
troduced the worship of the gods, established laws displaying 
the prufoundest wisdom, regulated the calendar* and main- 
talnad lho most rigid and exemplary manners in his life. 
He was averse to cruelty t abhorred war, and taught rnen to 
eiiJtivntc the soil,, to reduce metals from their ores, and ninny 
other things necessary to tlieir welfare. Under his benign 
administration the widest happiness prevailed amount men. 
The corn grew to such size that a single car was a load for n 
inun : gourds were as long as a tnan’a body; it \vn* imnn:i'-#- 
sary to dye cotton, for it grew of all colors ; all fruit# wnre in 
the greatest profusion, and of extraordinary size; there was 
also it vast number of beautiful nnd sweat-singing birds. 
His reign wit# the golden age of Amdmnc. He, however, dis¬ 
appeared suddenly and mysteriously, in what manner b 
unknown. Borne say he died on the saa-sliure, and oilier# that 
he wandered away in search of tho imaginary kingdom nf 
T) ail a P*. He Was deified ; temples wore erected tn him* and 
he was adored throughout Anahuac. 

Quetzalcoatl is t therefore p hut an incarnation of the 
“ &£fpeftt Sun™ l.'muic&iitCQailif and, u# is indicated by hb 

* Cr-rff* plate 11. " Bpgcittpm" vAyn tin- nuthoritj, ia fcj tfe hrtfltli i: .f CrmL" 
TH-b £mgmnl MlasthU s^rpat «f tin- ikm-trrita of \hv Ksrt, lay* Cfllmef, (**i, r.b 
p- tJilAjwjna fijlmtoto tin 1 ! 1 ' M H'(ry f " id though others liavu huki lm-m 
fmiiu^i by wtronoMra, 

f Ut SnliP^in, TwHtlijHHs wflflp4<jred, of fha Sute couth 

Muxkv, OH dir tiiu ncLfiii! nif ConiDAtitp ihd ahvetyn n?prcflffltttl cu> 
mm ponied by hi i »w, the gpod Quc-lmdcMtl The pflflfugo tJ Sthogmi k ironirk- 
able F BEiil O as fedtaw*: “ H^tc is the $batm* of Lhw'r ^hI CfcnaiU^ which is IhfM 
(abouteighteen f-ost) high; utd inljuimni; it t> thluIIrt mulliw Id^t uLIlJj 

th<j «y brought Lhtlr forrfaihoM hither. This idol always Acdcunjumw Ohi 
£T 4*tvtatcu* of CiMiUkaole:.; and they halil it iueudb urul feitr, rh.il iJh-v do 
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name, thu feather* d Mr)»nt was hl» recognised symbeL He 
was tliiia symbolized in accordance with n practice, wliinh 
[says Gama) prevailed in Mexico, of associating ur con neding 
with the iupnimintfitions of aged or gmhW the symhuls of 
the other deities /rum ir/mm they arc thrirr.il, or tn whom they 
sustain wmiii relation. Ills temples were di$tin(pished us 
being circular, ami the one dedicate! to his worship m Mexico 
was, according to Gomera, entered by a door, 11 like unto the 
mouth of a serpent, which was a thing to fear by those wim 
went in thereat, especially by the Christiana, u< whom it rapre- 
stilted very helL * 1 

Tht; \rayna of Yucatan kid a dumi-gml, eortespa-udmir i i n- 
tirtiv with ^notealooati, if lit; wm* not the same, under a 
dilldrmt name*—a OOUjectUtG vtry welt sustained by lliq ovi- 
deuL faifttfODahip between the MexIraq and ilayniinyibfsfi^fe, 
was named Itcahtta or Zamxa, nnd wci- the only win nf The 
principal -od ItaciiAUAK. Hn arrived from the'’ Eajjr, 3 Jid 
iiustrqrtf-d t ho people in nil tLnt was i^eruiul tu L 111 -ir wnSfiifc, 
- eaya Cogolludo, invented the character* whkh they 
me a* lettan, and wiiiah ant o*Hfcd, after him, Jfscmnaf and 
they adore htm as & god. ?T * 

nui fi,wk icp-D-n 1 ly H&r m'ihe thvir uves in |U prM*asj*L Ftul tlwry mok^ many 
“^rihcca- behind it T1 m J-iln] h di2«rvtd with ilm di-vitM> .>t Qiitfwkoatl, he* 

mj tfaM* 1 ilaLit.-jr^ ho ift the »el of CirnaxUt/—(.J/cinivrgii c j ind/du*** Uk 
at Si.) 

QatlzaliHHLtip il wu4 liniivrr.dEf Iwli.'vtd nmnn^ ihv Muh-okIia wuulii ^.m 
"tom to turlli ; un-1 When tluy fij*t r«w Cortot md (he S|muW.I-. Jiu-T 
imngiijf,] flint he bad mil'll kh, wnimi wpjHnLniEce ; aJit3 Muut.-fjLirihVi 
spotted* “dm t it Wrm ijisc?/iili^.fiilJ who TTftft coiiiSu^ Tirmyirig hit (ihip*) 

With Sum." (Comra, fab wii \ Torqaeniftd% dtiiig rh.- ^utthciriiv 
ittuiq* duit “ there Dglwut Jfcw Spain* th *r ej-ju-Hmi I ho J-e-ppfK&rajKv of tLi^ 

lkf‘ ijh'iil £rod who wm this Sau T iijEo the world, wW would ui| 

thifigfc" 

* IWtaii; «]«.-, mwt y Uft ^ i Mm , ^ ]HU] 

till' Q UlhuH tV of n prs.;*t k>f l wh-G HtHli-niLi.-od ClkB hilS^ttnps of tJ>; 

liLitiiiJi'« Ilf Lhm proton (intirmeJiaLbii Mvmji MtEii™ pruju* .ml Vh^uh 
hLrtS^, that th^y rec^niwd K’EigTfld H< m a j^h! who ta FnJJsrr, Soa, ■ n-1 H,>ly 

Ohi^i ■ the Ki^thcr cuutki'if the- Cmxnr j situ $oji Haoajv who wit berti of 

a ^"irij^ij.t/iiriiij'iti^wltii' i» hi htiflTeti,. oCt-L^ Tlif’j «lv tin-, wru billnd, ti.\ ^Ut 
rhifK dottrbn th^y pfuft-rfed U> hnxt friviv^ fmeil Mw critT DMO W ill I rainr- 
upon eurtlii the pnntipd of whiiin <Wi| who taught tlum t<> faiT,"—( 0 ^ 
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Tlicr^ was another similar diameter in Yucatan, called 
Kti Ktttemt, or Cucuh:an< TurqaemuJo say* *, that Iir was 
CiLtutzaicc&tl linger another flame. He scamp to have been 
pt-culiar to the Ifras* or Yrtfes* the traditional founder of 
Chidma-itza and Mayaprin. Wu shall have more to say of him 
clue who re. 

Ovicdu assures us that the inhabitants of Tiicara^na cal led 
their principal god ThmTiathDyo; nfld say that he had a son, 
who came down to eanh, whosu name was Theotbllahe, and 
that lie was their general instructor. 

The Hfljsoaa of Colombia had a similar hero-god* Accord¬ 
ing to their traditionary history, he bore, die name of Boceica.* 
Ijike Q,u.tb!Hkyall T he was son of fin pun. the incarnation of 
the Great Father, whos- sovereignty and parental care he 
emblematized. He wes high priest of Inca* ami the Jaw- 
giver of t.1 h ■ Muysoos. He founded a new wnrHlup* prune ribed 
the nature ami the order of the sacrifices, regulated the taluudar t 
constitnred the chiefr of the tribes, end directed the rncdii of 
choosing the high-priosts T -— in short! he was a perfect counter¬ 
part of Ctuotzaleoatl, and like him disappeared mysteriously ni 
Irica f which place bisnaim; sacred to him after Ida deification. 
And asCholnbu the sacred city of Q^eftailoostl, was common 
groundj where coidlicting ontions worshipped in |n A aec at the 
several shrines .1 .-il tented to him* so the pilgrims tn the ^nntiiary 
of Boohica at frhm, amidst llic horror- of the must sanguinary 
warfare* were allowed to make their journeys in pence and 
security* 

AYe find a corresponding character in the traditionary his¬ 
tory of Pom* At first* it is said, the inhabitants lived* half- 
naked* in holes rmd uiivtss of the earth, subsisting on whatever 
came in their way, and even eating human tlcsh, They were 
without law* government, ur religion; altogether, in the words 

Undo, p U'l.) FrucLk Khmsi fU pious huh^ tondudv-* that ht TUduiiw inuat 
rartsucilj knra jpunieysd tn Yuqiuil 

* AccordiuH I«j itw German urtJrfgmplLy, this ttame it written 

Ru iAcft ifa. 'llwr-- wad lltlijI ln . 1 r I'iiiLtracC.or fllaciti£ Ibu Miiyfltitfi who WM SWi in-- 

B-nauior, bin tt> whom llu divinity wro irairibihL Ilia uiaui- wu Ni rui --•m qia<iUbp* 
ji Nenlipultfb*. Ho mw flko sailud CJIsirjiapogc^, JJ Envoy of GftfL"—Hum- 
boMt r ft 11 A tyetsti it/ XfLtvr?” Aiu. Ed r p. Ul) 
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of La Vega, “ like so many brute beasts.” The Sun, deploring 
their miserable condition, sent down his son, Manco Capac” 
and his daughter, Mama Cora, the sister and wife of Manco 
Capac, to instruct them in religion, government, and the arts 
of life. They were placed on an island in L^ke Titicaca, 
which to this day is regarded of extreme sancity, with permis¬ 
sion to go wherever they pleased, under the sole restriction 
that when they should stop at any place to eat or sleep, they 
should there strike a little wedge of gold into the ground, and 
that they should at last establish themselves, and commence 
their mission, wherever the wedge should sink into the earth. 
They went northward, and at last arrived at a spot where the 
wedge disappeared; and here, after gathering around them the 
savage inhabitants, they founded the imperial city of Cuzco. 
Manco Capac taught the natives the worship of the sun, the 
practice of the useful arts, and the nature of government. ’ He 
died a natural death, and from him the Incas claimed descent, 
and their title to sovereignty. The great festival of the sun, at 
the tune of the summer solstice, commemorated the advent of 
the beneficent Manco Capac. 

We have also traces of a similar personage in the tradition¬ 
ary A otajj of Guatemala ; but our accounts concerning him 
are much more vague than in the cases above mentioned”* 

We find this traditional character in countries and among 
tribes where we would be least apt to suspect his existence. 
In Brazil, besides the common belief in an age of violence 
during which the world was destroyed by water, there is a 
tradition of two personages, one of whom was called Zome 
(in 1 araguay, Payzume). He is represented as an elderly 
man with a long beard, and wearing white garments. He 
came from the East, before the days of their grandfathers; 
and wherever he sojourned, he taught the natives to clothe them- 


* The serpent, it will be seen elsewhere, was an emblem, both of Quetzalcoatl, 
and of Ku Kulcan,—a fact which gives some importance to the statement of Cabrera, 
that Yotan was represented to be a serpent, or of serpent origin. ( Teatro Critic* 
Americano, p. 34.) By quoting this authority, I beg not to be understood to 
attach the slightest value to the dissertation of Cabrera,.in a scientific or critical 
point of view. 
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selvae to live in houses, the usa of fire* and the cultivation of 
ilia Mtimlwc (Cassava). Their forefathers quarrelled with Urn, 
and $kul Llicir arrow- at him; hut Lhu arrows turned buck and 
slew their assailants. He Iliad tu the .North, promising tu 
return, and left his miraculous footatups impressed on their 
Stones,* 

The nations of the Tamanne mce have also a traditionary 
parent nod Loaeber, whom they Hilled Am Aid vac a. He arrived 
in the omrntry during the age of wnter< and mad a the figures 
on the rucks uf Encnmarada, ^omo blocks of granite, forming 
a rude cavern T are still designated as hi^ house. lie iiad a 
brother, who nsHinted in giving the earth its present farm. His 
daughters were fond of wnnderlng t and he broke their lags to 
prevent them. After having regulated all things, he embarked 
for another shore. Hi> uaiut; i> spread over a region of more 
than five thousand square leagues, and he is called by variant 
epithets, signifying t.ho &i father of mankind,** 11 our great 
^rand father^* etc. The tradition ih our rent among the Ta~ 
mancas, the Apuresj the Indians of the Rro Era vatu, imd iliu 
tribes nf the upper Orinoco generally, t These Judinas a Iso 
believe that one man and ana woman saved the rose Ives at the 
time of the destruction of the wurld by water, On a high 
mountain,, near the batiks of Lhc Asivoru. aud whe* casting 
behind them, over their hoads, the fruits of the palm, saw the 
seeds contained in them produce men and wumun, who m- 
peopled the earth. 

The setni*oirilsze(i ajjrinnltiirnl tribes of Florida had like 
traditions. The Oherokees, in particular,. had a priest and law- 

* SwtiAry T 4 RrnziJ t ini i, p, in n i-iiiiT^tnf cirtomiUiiM vliicL 

mark* tli'.’ nijwF.titi’on of HiHklltn,. run!! Hint is thd bditf U mi he- tuft lit 
vjiricnw <pj*rtcn or Un. globe imprcisjarta of a jn^niiilir fouL Uu u «JJ to ^vc 
Uav^lEtd in atl country uad pcirfflmt left witlt liii volarlm thin nu^'A mark. 
lFdi«fr, ii- p. AthiJieJt™. Tol Y1- j.p r S05, 4 b ‘L; i 1 ^. 

\'fll it pi IBH.) r.V li MLid to 1 L.i-'-1- left uJj LEupfi'RACUl t-L Iim hpruf a 

11 ‘ ■Ic ptf^ar TlaJfwmlLi, vlii k thu Muxlmne pointed .uni £n i!'n.- SjumiEknh, id id \o hbT& 
X &ft Un‘ print df liijh fa h >h in emimifl t^tlLfr pt.Anil m Po-kl batf blietar follod 
Uh- u $Har vf Kart * said otlkd Ql* ** EVckLdy Sair," *■ ■, also, 

QuctaalrcKitl Invl tifn jnuilcliW itrt^ in like miiCiiier. 

t SmMfa Pm, Aar. vcJL v_ pp, &£it\ E97: voL vL pp, s'? 3. CT4 
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giver, essential]y corresponding to Quatzaleoitl and Bochica. 
* e Ho was Llietr griiut prophet, iintl bora the name of Wasl 
Hi! told shorn. w\uli IlzihI been from ihe beginning of the world, 
and what would be, and gsre the people in ell things direo- 
Liicms what to do. Ho appointed their fea$t$ and fasts, and all Lhe 
ceremonies of their religion. He directed the mode of conse¬ 
crating their priests and choosing tlicir chiefs. Ho enjoined 
npon them to obey his d irections from genu ration to genera linn, 
and promised that at lib death another should take Iies place, 
and continue his instruction s. T ' # 

Among the savage tribes, we have already seiii! tho same 
notions pro called. I 1 he Tltiitrx (prints or modroimj men**) 
of the Californians,, according tn VaoogaSf ta light that there 
was a supreme Creator, Nipnraga } who had three sons, one of 
whom, Quaa£agp f came down upon the earth and taught 
rha Indiana the arts* and Instructed them in religion. Finally, 
through hatred, the Indians killed him ; but uiLhunglj dead, ho 
is incorruptible and beautiful. Blood Hows constantly from 
him; and though he dues nril upcak, he has a or nw], 

whu speaks for him. To him they pay ad oral ion, as 
the mod in buy power between earth and I he supreme 
Nipnraga A 

The Iroquois hail also a beneficent being, uniting m himself 
the character of a god and man* who was called Hiawatha p or 
T&rc&gawaffGn. 11 He taught the Iroquois/’ says ijchuoierafL 
* c hunting* gardening, iho knowledge uf medicine, mid the arts. 
He hn parted to them die knowledga of ihu laws of the 'Treat 
Spirit, established their form of government, etc. 1 * According 


* From thit uf J, Tf ftiynv, Eiq. This gcfliJmmm linn, wkli £tVni itvduifry 
amt ecn1 h collected the Emditkins and nwiJf-if th* etiTfiUQIlie* of Ihe dtannkuo. in 
rt w^rk ye-t TmpsililjSihtd, ud which vbim gixm So the World will be rweiTfid iriift 
tiie grattirf IntensiL 

|Tlna rwiiij j, rsj'rtmlSiis: ii.ii Vnlii^in Lhe osuat juTyilhiv-I tribe! of isi nchm: 

€oH^rnb h Ijfllii'Vc tlurrt in huuveii tb^n; L> a Suprcmif IVing, wlitott iunw trr^iLifii’K 
,¥ Ifr rA« firrr* who, wiUurat a mother, lowborn they ptQ lw<an 

one of which lEpiiie* •'ptifttfhzn vt wmd g/ dux” tha Miter "ik* tvifi* 11 * 
]A the intuttneduite daiiu-god In whom Eln»y are indebted for ail they 
J»WW4 
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to their tradition, after fa 1 filling his mission nn earth, and 
r.nngoljdatiug the live tribes into one confederacy ,he went up to 
heaven in hi» white eanuc T which moved at his wish.* * 

Among the Aigompims, and pmttaukrly among the Ojlli- 
ways and other remnants of that stock at the North-we^t, this 
intermediate great toucher (denominated, by Schoolcraft, 
“ the great incarnation of the Norih-weai/*} k fully recognised. 
He boars the imnm of MmoboshOt Nanmhmh } Mirhnfom, nr 
Michabozho. hi somc of the early t ravels, ho is ea!tad Mw$rm * 
The accounts concerning his origin a ro confused and conflicting. 
Ho is, however, usually represented as the first-burn son of a 
great celestial or spirit, by an earthly mother, and 

i$ esteemed the friend and protector of the human race 1 Ho 
invented many things, and instructed the Indians in the arts, 
instituted the ri ech and mysteries of their religion, taught 
them the ouU.ivaticu of vegetables,—in short, corresponded in 
ail his ncE-s and attributes with the various personages already 
noticed* Hip terrestrial power was very great : he e flee ted 
trims format ions f anil controlled thn tdomoiiliH. Thu mountain* 
are tho piles of stones which he raised to murk the days of his 
journeyings over the earth, and the vulloys are the prints of 
Ms foot. By some he is supposed to ba dead, and buried in an 
island of Lake Superior ; by ethers, still to live in the distant 
regions of the North : and by others, to repose on a great flake 
of ieo T in the Northern Sea., which retreat, some of the Indians 
fear tho whites may yot discovers in which case they suppose 
Lbd world will be brought to an end ; for as soon a$ he shall 
put liij” feet upon the earth again, it will burst into flames, and 
nil living things will be destroyed. 

The Whaiazshafc of the Crces, the £uuteQux, and the 
Black .feet, and the JStafap&s&Q of the Chinooks, can both bo 
traced to the same personage4 


* SrttwiirraJ^M ffioi&t GFl tf\A /fftjnwll, f 1 , 270. 

f /Jr* fimrfs Ofry.,'rt. MiUtWUy p M7 T Sfl# nlK5 Jahh'e, SchiKRflFflfl, Hiiffhiiui. [Bi m I 

nOiiT'i, i>n I hi' Imitiriuni with Afiimxhbzlvi, 

• Nd^nS'-'i nomrdhtg to rial ■ universal bdlef i>f this Fnjee UlfiEidcra, ia Lhqi Su- 
jirtiiH; Jj^ilv lad gqv^miir uf Hid Island WHi] h!. Hi- Iff n [tri v. nl^ij tu juriqgttio 
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AnipLLll conspicuous deity of Mexico was, if not -VtoboU 
ked by (he serpent, surrounded by serpent symbols. This was 
HuitzlipoiiUiit in some olhisaspeci* the mo*t terrible divinity 
of die Aafitce pantheon, He was on ere, inert mate* a* 
the War-leader of the Aztecs; ond the mrenmstarices of his 
appearance on earth are somewhat similar to those related of 
^uctealconfl.* (&& note O t at the md of this chapter.) 

But however inteiWting it might bts, it is not our |>ur|joMi 
to extend These coined dcnces, or go furLhor into the ramifica¬ 
tions of Mexican mythology. We have already seen, under a 
rapid review, many nf fhn religious conceptions uf America 
to bo identical with those nf the old world, uod Lhnt they are 
embodied or symbolised under the same or cognate furtim*— 
and it is confidently assarted that ti comparison and ana lysis 
of her primitive systflrnm, in connection with those uf other 
parts of the globe* philosophically coiidaated t would establish 
the grand fact] thal in nil their leading elements, iiud in ninny 
of their details f they are nHstm tinHy the same. 

(Virtu of a P^r|>H,nt Let lbs II-;li< 3 And oim : side of the budy, nitJ Hie n: ■ I i&of timid, 
by whkh be i* rand&rod immorail. Awarding to &>zm wraemts, b* cneat*4 Ore 
fint ikiikj] And woman; and Aeoardln# 10 \H\ iie&OTiiiit ha ha-* fl m-n, m murm«di- 

flie di-Lt¥r wtuj ivcsivBF tlit ru pidlcalioEu to She wrjrtinl jod. lie hit 

different n*m« lu JiffiwUBt Sa l ail da.— {Unit's JStkn&fftapAty tif Ua Eiplirr. 

Vut, vitL ]i. aa.) 

* Turqik*nindit i=TjkTt - r tluit chc huA^i't- of TIuitzlipficLili, Quetzal lm. mil), iuid TLLt 
were -JV’Jk rvpnr^ntcd With i> piMi-ti ^rpiMlt, bwiripig diflVtvnl tyjabnlfail 
ulLqadonak Hu aJ3f Ka*ur«rf. n» tlmt hji-jk riU oltrn inU'nd inln 11k- ►yml *di«iJ 

IHliidfll Ci TipFiKiniu-n nf tiki! Mexi can^ cold 11Li laltowiiif ojouuplt: 

" Amongst the auiay ftic-rtfic** vrbkli Uk*o Ieh^ixith* mc*U\ thcro one which 
thftv perform Cm] in bmror of the mtinsMu., by fortuity MrpenU out of wood* at 
irf Tin' rout* nf true-, to wLidl they nfliSs-d -iT|htiO" head* find al#o dolt* of tbc 
wliu-li they talk'd J&uJvIuritin . wliidi figlir-efl uf ^vi’pciits find tidliUbtU 
child rvri they cuWJrtd with dou^b, nrtned by UmSHi Tznafih nrnipniaA el the trail 
uf lUrtlfr*; And pbwil theln on injipartaFft iif wM h flutrwil m the ireprraiMAtifta 
■uf rid^ nf biStfi i it mi-pcmtAiTifl, Li-n, tin t4jp» of tUch (li»y firinf thfiliL Tlill ¥il 
llw; bind uf afegdimg which they niad»! to tlw pusupaiiuR ikiid Idgjk —{Tbr 

book ?LL chfip r 0.) 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER VII. 

(N.) 

It would be impossible, without trespassing too greatly upon the space 
allotted to this branch of our inquiry, to go fully into the evidence in 
support of these assertions. 

Zoroaster, said to be the founder of the magi, or fire-worshippers, 
according to the early authorities, was the son of Oromazes, the chief 
deity of the ancient Persians. (Plato, in Alcibiade, 1. l,p. 122.) Ashe 
grew up he became enriched with knowledge, and obtained high repute for 
piety and justice. He first sacrificed to the gods, and taught men to do 
the same. (Dio. Chrysostom , Oratio Borysthcniia , 3S, 448; Euseb, 
Prcep. 1. 1, p. 42 ; Plutarch , Is. et Osir., p. 369.) He likewise 
instructed them in science, and first gave them laws. ( Justin , lib. 1, c. 1.) 
He is often represented accompanied by a serpent. Indeed, according 
to Eusebius, ( Prcep. Evany. 1. 2, p. 444,) in the ritual of Zoroaster, 
the great expanse of Heaven, and even nature itself, was described 
under the form of a serpent; and it is, moreover, mentioned that the 
Persians erected temples to the serpent tribe, and held festivals in their 
honor. (Bryant's And. Myth. vol. ii. p. 203.) 

The mission of Zoroaster, according to the Zendavesta, (1. 14,) was 
chiefly that of a reformer, to restore the doctrines proclaimed directly 
from Ormuzd, through the great Jemshid, who, according to this au¬ 
thority, was the father of his people, their teacher and governor. He 
was the most glorious mortal the sun ever beheld. In his day animals 
perished not: there was no drought, no want of fruits in abundance, or 
of animals fit for the food of men. During his stay on earth, there was 
neither frost nor burning heat, nor death, nor unbridled passions, nor 
the work of the Deevs (devils or evil spirits). Men appeared to retain 
an eternal youth ;—in short, his stay was attended by results exactly 
corresponding with those distinguishing the rule of Quetzalcoatl and 
Bochica. 

Conflicting opinions prevail among the Hindus in regard to the 
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origin of Buddha,, although there la u general concurrence in tine char- 
ncter nmi attributes assigned In him. Tim tradition of mmt general 
ncvcpUUicc U r tint, the original Bud dim was on mea t nation uf Vbhuu. 
nnd wits Ikhti of it virgin. Be that ay it may, the doclrinL'^ which bu 
Mien I rated uvm those <-r virtue, justice, mid benevnlancfL Ho reformed 
religion* purifying Se of its bloody ril«, instituted IfiwE t fldd wn* altoge¬ 
ther ;i beneficent teacher of nieru The serpent was one of hi* euiblvms, 
and wa* ^mncitiinee enajuinod with the lingham*—th b union of wisdom 
nnd creative energy. (TW's Hv/axi'kan, vol + L p. &30 + ) The name 
Buddha, according to Sir Wm. Joiid , meant lu general, vagr or /dci/un^ 
jjAcr. Ki'i-ifT of thi Chinese p which sterns to He only another anti 
modified name for Buddha. correspond r<! with him in character, And is 
r^nx'iikd with the body of ft (CVypH r/nof-riI ty JFbBer, 

Tfil. ii. p. 4fr3.) The name may he paid of the SAakaof, or Shafot, 
of Thibet, The J esuits in Japan were appalled, sap Harrow, at finding, 
in tlie mythology of ihut country,, ihe counterpart of Vtrgo«B?iptirQ, 
(iffitaran'r Hitt. CA tint, vol. i p. SS, note.) 

Q&tftis, nceording 10 Bryant, was n name vnriottfly ennfanrfed by ih a 
Egyptimi*, iititi tin- character meant cun only he detect' d by an attention 
to hU history. The hbiorinal Osiris, tSie great teacher or patriarch* hi 
represented ns firct building temples to the gods, instructing the people 
in agriculture, &o. P (AncL Myth, vol, ii pp, $24,020.) 

The dmnicier of Cadmus coincides with that of the several parson¬ 
ages already iuimrri. The serpent \vm n\vn connected with him as an 
emblem. It is said that* after his death, hew.^ changed into a serpent 
of sUme, by which it is understood bu was uifthrincdj sjl e l Pelru vr >ium‘ 
temple* and worshipped under the symbol of a serpen L (Jiirf. Myih. 
vol. ii. p.470.} 

" W« cLtnnul doubt/’ says Sir William Junes, M that Wod, Odin r or 
IVodin, of Saandinavinn Mythology. wan the same with Buddha/ 1 
(B-W*. vol l p r 2$ r ) Without lotiehing the question storied by an¬ 
tiquaries us to the actual identity of these two personages, il is enough 
for oar purpose to know, that they eomcidcii in all thflir Mseniial Attri¬ 
butes " A celebrated tradition," says Mullet, tJ confirmed by the pi-etas 
of :l 1I thi northern null nos, by their rhromcleSj by institutions, und 
custora^, informs m t that, at a very early period, an i-vtmordmury person, 
nutned Oos.v, reigned jjl the North ; that he made great ehmiges in lIk- 
govemnientp mam3era f and religion of these countries, enjoyed grant 
rutfhority, and had divine honors pciid him aft^tr death/ 1 (iVoW/i. Ant. 
c. iil) Thu romiirh made! m ruspeet to Os-: h cqtudly applicable 
to Odin. The prophet acid teacher most not be confounded with 
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the gnd ftf the some name, tIhkp priest and follower he whs*. kl The 
ignorance of In Ur ages*" <tdd* Mallei., “ had confoundi d the drily 
with Ins prical, euiupo/uig frtjm the attributes cf one. md tlir hmnry of 
the- other, at gro&§ medley. 1 * 

Odin is srid to have invented Runic rimraELFjre, eucrujipourfhg in this 
reject with Cadmus, nnd with the Quetzaloomh Boriiicn, and ftinmna 
of America. 


CO.) 

T1 k mother of HuUdlpoohtU was n prieste** of Teicidlipticu fn 
cleanser of the temple, bays Guifl), aimed Coai/anfraia, Cflflf/cuiljOr 
Coi/^cyur (serpent of the temple, or serpent woman), She wre> es 
tremeSy devutdl 10 the gods, and one dny* when veiling: In the temple, 
she beheld descending in the nir h ball, nrndts of vimously colored fi , ii.- 
therc, Bhe placed it in her girdlr, beesuno at once pregnant,, nnH after* 
VAirift was delivered of Merifti, or JiritxlipochLLh full armed, with n spenr 
tu une hand, n riiicld in the other, urvd n crest of green feathers on hia 
head, VarinuK rircnraRtnnceA nru related nf him winch it is unneces¬ 
sary to repeat here, lie became, according to so roe, their tender into 
Aimlutac, guiding them to the piece where Mexico \a built, His eta L tie 
wna of gigantic kjkc, und covered witEs onuiifnenut, each one of which 
had its sigmlicAncn. He wrr depicted placed upon a sent, fruju. the 
four corners of which issued four large act petite M His hodv/ 1 says 
Gomer-a, " wm beset with pearls, precious slonts p gold, and strange 
ornament:*, and had for a girdle a great snako of gold, runi for collars 
anti chains around Im Tied; ten heart-; of men ;1 jsiutte nliu of gold. It 
Emil rt]so a counterfeit vizard. with eve* uC gluna f und in iis neck death 
pointed; ill of which things," he continue^ ‘‘had their coiiridcreLiofia 
and meanings/ 1 (Gcni/ra in Purcha. i, vn|, ih, p, 1134.) it wns to him 
in his dirtne character of tli^ Destroyer that the blondirat sacrifices of 
Mexico worfi performed. Hi* w ife, T&tfamiqui, (from Tt&, wred or 
divine, Yavyull, wnr F nqd Alltjvi, to kill) tv represented ns :l figure 
beuiing the full breasts of a woman, Hutndly enveloped in urpimt*. nod 
onmmonted with feathery sMk, and the teeth and dawn of tigers. She 
has u necklace composed of six bund*. Around her waist is n hall, to 
w hicli dttith's heads are attached. Orm of her siutuua, a horrible figure, 
■tilt estate in the city of Mexico, It k curved from a wjlid block of 
basalt, and m nine fleet hi height, und five and o half in breadth. A 
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*nm\] r imperfect drawing of it was publbhud by Gumn, in hh "Cbrouo- 
logical Inquiry.'* which witi copied by Hunihakl^ (PUtft XXIX,, "At la* 
PiiUirttfpui '') wad n largo and peifocLi drawing by Nobel. 

Il h not improbable civit lIi* serpen?,toother uf Hulklipocblli (CVja^- 
wjia an iiupifrr&ciEiiLliou of Lbu great, Female Serpent, Ciunwtkmtl r 
the wife of XunetcnLlticoiitl, the serpent-father of Qnri/ dee&tl, H^w- 
^■vlt Llib maybe* it is L-3^n.r tlml, n more uuiinuto connection cii>-^ be- 

twn tbu tevend principal Hulttllfe* of Mexico r cljisti appears from Lbe 
confused and meagre accounts which bav-u been hh u.s of their mytho¬ 
logy- indeed, wu bate seen that Uus I [{tldtk Triad. Hr Jim ha, Ylshuu, 
■ il|lJ Sivisi-iijia very nearly its .am liter pan In TiwalBpOtii, Tlnloc, and 
celestial Huittilpwlun,—the Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer nnd 
Reproducer, I pi the delineation* nf Si va, or Mahadeo, in his o h n mo ter 

cf (lie destroyer, he is represented '.vrapped in figer &kir^ T A hooded 
(cobra wpetla) h twisted mound him, msd JLfb its bead above 
bis shnnEdar, nnd en^int:d serpents form his head-dress. fu other 
ca-^es he holds Ft spear, a sword, a serpent, anti a sknlJ. nod lute a girdle 
of skulls around bis waist. Use bn 11 Nandi (emblem of gCiieitiitve force) T 
uy also the tingfttt\m % nre Among bEs emblems, To him were dedicated 
the bloodiest sue rifles of India, Durgn, or Krdi T {an impersonal inn of 
JJEsEivaish ^oddu** of nature and fecundity,} correspond® wftii tbtr HtucU 
c:lii Teoyaomiqui h and is represented inn similar manner. She b a war- 
godrlws nnd her martini deed;? give Lera high position in the 3]indy 
pantbeojt. At* Kali, laur representsLtcuw aru innsi terrible. The em¬ 
blems of detraction ar« common ia *31 : she is entwined with serpents; 
snirniet nf flower- surround*- her liend: a necklace of skulls; a girdle 
of dU-evered Iniinan hands; tigers crouching at her feet.—indeed, 
every combination of the horrible nnd the Imillisamc if invoked to por¬ 
tray the dark cihnracter which -*he reprm k jit&. She du lights in human 
aaerifieris nnd the titued preM:ribeu that. previous to tb^ dentil of the 
victim p slse should hv invoked as follows : IJ Let the sacrico? (iret rc- 
peat the name of Kali thrice. Hail, Kali [ Kuh ! Hail, Duvi E bail, God- 
dfs.A of Thunder! imn^eeptered, Uni!, fierce Kali l Cut, slay, destroy 1 
hind, secure 1 Cut wuli the a ate, drink blood, slay, d#mroj !” She haa 
four liamJ^, -uy* PaUertcm, 11 two of which are employed ui the work of 
duith; one points dowmv.iKh. allusive to tbtr dv^truclion which sur- 
roumk h«!, nar! the other upwards, which swims to pmmbe the regene¬ 
ration of nature by n new crmtkm."* Oo her fftstivcJs. soy& Coleman, 

* Tbii ftetivak of Kali a?id Ijk^liui m tvle brAtid. At like UlM time, atMUit th^ 
(■Fid of autumn, Now T if it If liked,” Elir WTEJkln Jdhi?*, “bow die Gaddeif 
of Ihiftib vntav to lx" uniU^sl wiTh Ulp mild fistrojiMfl of AbnrnlMce» l must prepm 
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b?i temples literally stream with blond, A* Duipi, liowtfTPr, she is 
fflcn represented m the pfttrflmtss of Virtue, and her banks with e vil 
demons form the subject* of mmiy Hindu poems. She K under tEm 
Jispnct-, (In; mused Pallas. 


tli - 1 ijiii'r.tinii, Bow Millie to bt riiprc-enli?^ in tlift Kimjpmn system, a* 

rti- itimghtur of Ct*na P INirfkttp* both s|U«fitiooii duty }*- "UbWetetf by ihc prGJMtel- 
Luiti of Uie mil urn] thiH (lie ipfttillt iiJtruptian of m #,tiMaiu:<« b ibc 

pKnlurtian of It in unolk-r farm," It to,* Greenly b«tfn oWf-vM, tlmtlk MesiSUi 
Hrtmti'qjfUft iif Ksili ia aummiikd by lha OtnblnpJ jyirftob. uNifo and dtutla. 



Fin. 47. lJuL , L r Lc.rTE. J Lrnc& SHKM^rr felou this Me^cas IlfTTAL 
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CHAPTER VIIL 


TUB SRRFENT SVMHOL Ki THE AMBLES OF CENTRAL AMERICA ; 

-TUB (tgHKUU LANCES 35JSTA3XEB BY THESE STflUCTLTlES TO THE 

HrimillST TEMPLES or iKOlA, m.j ETC. 

We Juivii seen that tlio Creator of the World, the G roar Father 
of the Axtec.^ or Tezcatdpoea : and his wife 

Cihimr.ohuutl : ware not only symbolized as the Sun and the 
Moon, but n!*u that they were designated as the male and fe. 
male serpent, and that, in the mythological piomres, the for¬ 
mer wan represented as a feather-headed snake. We have 
also that the meurunte or human representation of this 
deity. Gluetzalcoatl, was also symbolized as a feathered ser- 
pent,* 

These fucLa being well established, many monuments of 
American antiquity, Otherwise inexplicable, becalm: invesLed 
with significance. In Mexico, unfortunately, a perverted zeal 
ha* destroyed the rnoanmuntal records of Liic tiiideiiL. Ltiliubit- 
ftnt- c , nr so old Stymied them, tlnit they alfurd li# little still In 
on r researches Her ancient |hj icil bigs. a I though there ere 
$Dfne which have escaped the general devastation T are prines* 
pally beyond our rendu am3 wo cannot thersfora nonsuit them 
particularly upon ihc m points. In Central America j however* 
we find many remains, which, although in a ruined state, are 
ttm ch more complete and much more interesting than any 
others concerning which wo possess any certain information. 


* Thd* 5 An w4 bva filjprhitt mtUiuttii wtw in aowiinu with Uk- fjsWrH of 

E?lr Ai.l.Htf, V.3lfc> MiJlWfeJlLwI lli-Llh.- by tiOgBdtd Pjntibtill, JUllL Ll]l\4li»i ihn 

3 ij 111. r jii:hi 1 ifii. • nr- hL-.-i i'miI.lclCji ijf I l-i- 3'iiutvr (rcMfl irLth their ttaliltmiA. lima 
QuulnJcutilb i«» hiqa'iwnalion uf T^JWtUpoisn ]jml n m.^fnatn nyml* -1 &tc„ uii 
ttiu iwint, Urxua, ikim/KfdA fiWowa y r (<r, \\ 3 &. 



-* U]J AMERICAN AKClLKOliCtUCAT, BE&BARtiEEfl. 

LJic zhfiI nnd energy of Messrs ^taplitinH sin-cl Ccxtlicrwon-cJ 
have placed many uf iiTiesv? before Ui? in u Inrm which enable 
m to doteot tlieir leading feature Jinn king first aiuungat the 
tjsany interesting groups of min a discovered by these keiuIc- 
man T both in respect to thdr extant and interesting elinTneter, 
ure those of Chidim-itza. One of the structures emu pricing 
this group is described rts follows: 



tin. &.tiJTTO3> mxa nr JfCia-CST, m)M tuhEccv* ** flmnnis tmi, 

“ Ttu buildi "S Oftllcd the Castillo, Is the first which we saw, 
and is, from every point of view, the grandest tud most con- 
spicuous object that tuwew «hove the plain. The mount] upon 
which it ^tends ineasurea one hundred end ninety-seven 
by two hundred and ten feet at the bare, and Is built up, 
apparently solid, to the height of seventy-five feet. On the 
west tidu is a stairway thirty^ven feet wide ; on the north 
another forty-four feet wide, and containing ninety steps. On 
the ground, itt the foot of the stairway, forming a hold, strik¬ 
ing, and well conceived eotomezu»tnont f nre two colossal ser- 
pontv heads (feathered), fen feet in length, with months with 

open,, and ton-nes protruding, as represented in the precedin'- 
engraving. 
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£ * Nn doubt they Averts emblematic of some religious btdinf, 
iiud 7 in Hie niiDili? of Lhiii imaginative people pa^irm between 
them, must have t&xcltad fedInga nf solemn. awe. The phu - 
form, on the top of ihti mound, 3* ahoni. sixty feet square* and 
is crowned by u. built] in" measuring forty-threo by forty-nine 
feet* Single doorways (am the east* south* and west* having 
r u HjaiYfl liiiteb of zripote wood, covered with elaborate carvings, 
and the 1 jambs an: ornamented with sculptured figures, one of 
which is in [i restsn ted in Lbu nucompanying angmviQg, The 
sculpture in much warn, hut. the head-dress of feathers* aod 
portions t'f the rich attire, si ill remain* The f me is well pre- 
served 3 find has a dignified aspect. All tho other jambs are 
decorated with sou Ip Lures of the same general character, and 
.ill open into a corridor sek feet wide, extending around three 
sides of the building, 1 ** Tint interior of this building was or¬ 
namented with very eluhomte but much obliterated on Fringe 
The seered character of this remarkable structure is appa¬ 
rent at first gkincc* and it is Equally obvious Hint the various 
sculptures mu Ft have softie significance. Thu entrance be¬ 
tween the two colossal serpents* heads reminds us at once of 
LTomara's description of the entrance to the temple of Q,qetisal- 
Coaxl in it ex too, which 11 was like uniu the mouth of a serpent, 
mid which wn> a tiling tn fear hy those who entered in there- 
at.’” The circumstance that these heads am feathered, seems 
further to connect this temple with the worship of that divin¬ 
ity, Llut in iho figures sculptured upon the jambs of the cn* 

6 truncos* and which, Mr. Stephens observes, were of the same 
general character throughout, we have further proof that thb 
structure was dedicated to a serpent divinity. It will be ob¬ 
served that the dignified personage there represented is accom¬ 
panied by a feathered serpent, the folds of which are gracefully 
arranged behind the figure* and the tail of which is marked by 
the milks of the rattle-ana ke^thc distinguishing mark of the 
monumental serjictit of the continent. whether represented in 
the carvings of the monudw, nr iu the sculptures of Central 
America. This temple, wo may therefura reasonably infer p was 


* ^'phmf ruwfflti, toL IL P- Sit 
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sacred to the benign QuetzaleoatJ, or a character corresponding 
to him* whose symbolical serpent guarded the ascent to the 
summit, and whose imputing representation was sculptured 
on its portals. This inference is supported by the feet that, in 
the Mexican paintings, the temples uf Quetznkoati are indi¬ 
cated by a serpent entwined around ur rising above them, us 
in the id Ili ning txatupk from the Codex Borgiainis, in Kings* 
borough, [hi. 33. 



The entire painting represents a priest making a sucrifka 
by fire* 

But this is nni all* We have already said that amongst 
the lizatf, u holy men,” the founders of Ckicktri-itza, nnd aU 
forwards of M^apnn l thane was a character ^responding, 
in many mspucfoj with Q.uetxaleoaL|, named fu Kimjax, or Ci^ 
ein-i:An. Torquameda, quoted by Cogoiludo, asserts [bur tins 
was but another name for yueLzalcnatl * Cognllndo himself 
spooks uf Ku Kulhtth a* u one who had bceu n gmat eapfoin 
among theiu ? ” and was afterwards worshipped a? a god. 


JR si. Yticu?m f p. li?7. 
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flcrram slates that he ruled at Ciiiuhen-itza : " tlmt all 
.isrced lliui lm flarw from the westward, but l.hnt a different* 
ssxixtsi ns lu whether lift came before or afterwards, or with the 
[izoef-. Bill," ha adds, “the Name of the structure at Chi- 
>'Acti.itza, mid iha events of that country after Lhn death of the 
lords show that Ciir.nlitnn governed with thorn. Ha wa r a man 
of good disposition, not known to haw had wife or children, n 
great states tuna, and therefore looked upon as a god, ho having 
contrived to build nmdher city in which business miyht l» 
managed. To this purpose they pitched U|ion a sjioi eight 
league* from Moridu, when: they made an enclosure of about 
tin eighth of a league in circuit, being a wall of dry stone, with 
unty two 'rates' 'Ntcy built calling the greatest of 

them Cucuicait. ,\enr the enclosure were tile houses of thr 
prime men, among wham Caen lean divided the land, fipjHiint- 
ing ivwns to each of them. 

14 This city was called 11 ay a pan. (the standard of Jfayn,) the 
Mayan being the language of the country. Uncnioan governed 
in peace and quietness, and with great justice, for same years, 
when, having provided for his departure, nnrl recommended to 
them the good form of government which had beau established, 
hti returned to Mexico thu Mime way he came, making sunn 3 
stay at Chanpottm, where, us a iiiunniriat of his journey- he 
urected H structure in the sea, which is to be seen ti> this 
ilay, ,, t 

W,- hnvQ hero the direct statement that the principal struc¬ 
ture at Mfiyapan, which will shortly bo described, was called 
Omcvtmtti and from the language of Ikrrara, italicised above, 
the conclusion is Irresistible that tho principal Htrnettire at 
i-'hicheu-ilzu was also Railed by the same iiiiina. These urv 
exiruiu-ly interesting fuels, going far la show that tin* figure 
represented in the “ Castillo, 1 ’ and which wo have identified, 
upon other evidence, iih being that of a pcrsuiiagR ctirrejpctid¬ 
ing to tiuHitmIcrjji.t.1, is none other than the figure of tho demi- 


* Mr. . found truci of 111,—* u«tk but of gronUT j:\Wu t liiatl bera rtjit L -,t 

Trawl § in JrW^fyn, vt*L 3. y |&i« 
j I/rrraru, JJiiL Am&fatf vul iv, yp, 1*5, 

14 
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guJ Ku K(fLCAK r or Cuoulcah, to whoso worship the temple was 
dedicated T and after whom it was Darned. 

If wta consult the etymology of Elio natnu Ku KcLOtJf, we 
ahull have further rmd striking evidence in support of this C'n- 
drndou. Ki; in the Mayan language menus God, and rm f ser* 
fitni. Wo liave r thou, Ku AWcais, (jun-JL>/-!icRFEXt T ur Snrt* 
fejtt (run. What Kll signifies it is nut pretended to say, but 
wc may reasonably oonjeomre that, it ss u qualifying word r- 
ca?j, serpent- JEm&mjm and it is possible that by 

being ooinrifljrted into an adjeotive form, it may change its tor- 
ruination into KuJmt* The etymology may therefore be, Ku 
ku mva ft Fmth er- ScryttH f , or JEwAtttaz « -FV^/A $r&i Scrpea t . 
We* ho worn* repose upon the first explanation, and unhesitat¬ 
ingly hazard the opinion that, when opportunity i$ afforded of 
usoert dining the value of lKui t the Correctness of our eon elu¬ 
sions will be fully sustained. 

And here we may also add that the etymology of Kixeiun 
Lho name of the principal [rod of the Mayas, and correspond Lup 
to Tonacaticmtf of Mexico, is pre&isc/g /Ac same with that of 
the latter. Kin is Sim in the Mayan language, and Chahan, 
as every one acquainted with the Spanish pronuticiation well 
knows„ Ls nothing inure than a mriaLiuii in orthography for 
VMn or Can, Serptttt* Kl\ Chaima, Kjkcaax, or Kitham, is 
therefore Sue SerpektA 

We have said that QjiotzaJcoatl may be regarded as the in¬ 
carnation of TeECatlipoefL, or Tonacatleoatl, corresponding to 
the Buddha of the Hindus. This observation was bused upon 
the coincidence? in their origin, character, and touch mgs. But 
there arc some remarkable coincidences! bcUvomi the tajnphs 
dedicated to the worship of these two great teach ft in*—«>r* per- 
hups we should say? between the religious structures of Cen¬ 
tral America and Mexico, and those of Hindustan, ami i.lu 1 

* l haTf luul Uk Mu vhji iupfu- fur Mjrpt'iil pnnau&iitil ti> mn hy ^mn 

ladling nwl ii’.'A ihul it Li <7pj/um H C'^hctji 

| Mr. utitliority, jit Loul, nt Ay*' In, h\nU^ tfir*. r siiss 

tLm’i. Kn KuldUi wu HprfSQHfrd WlUl it wli«l uf Jin- Thi- w■ i|„i ‘tyiuLuk of 

tii-’ prinrijra] WAT-tfCHt Ktdt CpAMf, Wlli> WjI* nujijtu*i;^ |jj CKTJ u ihkld ui HtV, 

Kak mtfillA fir*— (Cixpilhido, p. Itfil.) 
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iskiuls of tltu Indian Arohjpulago, which deserve attention, 
yuiu flof^tlu tte yj j Iw Bai.iccd In this cornice lion. 

Fmm the top of tlic lofty tempi* Q t Chinhen-itta, jort 
described, ilr. Stephens saw, for the first time, groups of 
columns or upright stones, which, he observes, proved, upon 
cnuini nation, to bn among the moat re mark tilde and uninteh 
Jigihle remains im had yet encountered. « They atood in ryws 
of three, lour, uml five abreast, many rows continuing in the 
same direction, when they collectively changed and pursued 
Another. They were low. the tallest not more than six feet 
high. Many had fallen, in some places lying prostrate in 
rows, all in the same direction, us if thrown down intention, 
ally. In WI1JU cases they extended to the buses of larse 
mounds, on which were ruins uf buildings and Ualossal iVag- 
iucnto of sculp tuxes, while in others they branched ml'atid ter¬ 
minated abruptly, f counted three hundred uml eighty, and 
there were many more; but so many were broken, and lay so 
irregularly, tliuL I gave up counting them,'* 

Those represented by Air. Stephens, in his plate, occur in 
immediate connection with the temple above described, and 
undo*' an area nearly four hundred feot square.* 

In the tliirJ volume of tho Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society is on account of the mined temples of the nudum city of 
Anarajapuru, (situated in the centre of the island of Ceylon,) 
by Capt. Chapman, of the British army. The ramarfcahle ch&r- 
acter of these undent structures, and ’the decided resemblances 
Which they sustain to those of Control America, ami particular¬ 
ly to the group of Chirhen-itzu, justify u somewhat detailed 
ftoti&u uf i luam t 

According to the native records, Auuriijapum was, fur a 
period of thirteen hundred years, both thy principal seat of the 
religion of the country, nod tiiu residence of us kings it 
aboundod in magnificent buildings, sculptures, and olher"works 
of art, and was, us it still is, held in the greatest veneration 
by the followers of Buddha, as the most sacred spot on the 
ialuntL 


* " 7Ya**U m }'i$td£an," rui jL j* 
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u At this time,” says Capl Chapman, " the only remaining 
traces of the city consist of nine temples; of two very exten¬ 
sive tanks ; of several smaller ones in ruins; of groups of pil¬ 
lars, and of portions of walls, which «ro scattered over an 
extent of several miles- The nine temples are still held in 
great reverence, and are visited periodically by the Buddhists 
They consist first of an enclosure, in which are the sacred 
trees called the Bogaha ; the Thousand Pillars, called Louti 
MaiWf j Poya ; and The seven mounds or Dagobas. each one "I 
which has a distinct name given it by its founder." 

Thu temple of Bo Jfalien, especially sacred to Buddha, is ol 
granite, and censors of a caries of four rectangular terraces, 
faced with granite, rising mit of each other, and dinunishim* 
both in height and extant, upon which are situated the ullurs 
rind the sacred Bogttha trees, or trees of Buddha - u deluded ac¬ 
re tint of which cannot be given here. The total height of the 
terraces is about twenty feat, and the extent of the largest 
thirty paces by fifteen. These terraces arc ascended by Bights 
of .-reps. At the foot of the principal Bight arc alalia nf granite, 
phwed perpendicularly, upon which figures arc boldly seulp- 
tnrerl; and between them is a semicircular stone, with simple 
mouldings, lot in the ground. Upon the east of the buildini 
projects a colossal figure of Buddha, Another similar, but 
smaller structure, is placed a little to the eastward of that lire! 
described. Both are enr rounded by a wall, enclosing a space 
oufl hundred and twenty-five paces long by seventy-live wide, 
within which are planted a variety of odoriferous trees. 

A few paces in the eastward of thus enclosure are the mins 
of the Tkuunaiid Pillars** These consisted originally of 
1600 pi 11 are, disposed in a square. The greater part mv still 
.-funding ; they consist, with few exceptions, of a single piece 
nf gneiss in the rough strife in which they ware quarried. They 
are ten or twelve feet above the ground, twelve inches by eight 
square, and about four feci from each ether, but the two in 
th» centre of the outer line dilfer from the rest, in being of hard 
blue granite, and in being more carefully finished. These pil¬ 
lars were said to have been covered with chunam (plaster), and 
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T-hn? eon verted into coin mns 1 having dc finite forms and propor¬ 
tion?. There is e, tradition that them vni? formerly* in the 
nonIre i>f this square, e brazen chamber, in which was cote 
Twined a relic held in much veneration. A few pace* from 
r.hi? was it single pillar of gneiaa, Sum rough shite, which wa> 
from ftmrteen to sixteen feet high. 

Vaptain Chapman Observes, Uml?Lnictiirei( ? itneorripinied hy 
similar groups of columns, exist on the opi|>njsite^ nr continental 
onast* The temple* of Bar eijsc rain* Madum, and the crdrhm- 
ted one of Seringlmni, have each their li Thnutftml PillafKi 3 * In 
F! imiscram the pillars are arranged in nnlnPlunder (if several 
parallel rows, mid these coin mu ides r ire separated hy tank? or 
space? occupied by buildings, in the manner rndjcater! hy Mr. 
^iephofls at CUhsheu-lLm. Soma of the** pillars are carved : 
others are in their rough state, or covered with plaster, In Ma¬ 
dura the pillars arc disposed in a square bf lines, radiating in 
such a manner that a person placed in the centre run see 
through in every direction, This square is on a raised rerracs, 
the pillars rude* and only about eight feet high. At iSeringham 
the pillars also form a square. 

The dagobas, occurring in connection with the temple nf 
Buddlin arul this Thousand Pillars, at Anarajapura, deserve a 
notice, u=r they com 1 ?pond in many respects with some of the 
stmatures sit Chichen. They arc of various dimension?, and 
Cuji*[st generally of raised terraces or platforms, of great extent, 
surmiinded by mound? uf earth, faced with brick or stone, and 
often omvvncd with circular, dnmcssbapud structures, The 
base is usual]y ftirroumlcd by row? of columns, They vary 
from fifty to one hundred and fifty feet in height. The flag to* 
bas t uf III termed i ate size, have occasionally 11 form approaching 
to that of a bubble: but in general they have the form of a 
bell* Thfly constitute part of the Buddhist temples, almost 
without exception * We have in the diameter of these sin* 

# iJr. Cr&wftird d^-crllna Hu* 1 WMHM. u-mpt*' uf TCjuIu. in Java, tfnltal Bom 

a> lafluW^ll I* n, -MpmTv bnil^ir^ a j-yrmiriiiinl fJupc, m H 

ili-tm‘1 It ftml nvn* ik bunimit of 4 snail hill, md oftperitti tif *Pi »4uaT>*, 

sflowwlfri* w*ll^ with cHxnap&fldiiig irmwi*: [law circular rowi of bttiafii coltm. 
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cnlar columns and their arrangement in respect to cadi other, 
and the pyramidal structures in connection with which they 
Eire found, n mo&t striking resemblance between the ruins of 
ChjchctiMtza. in Central America, and Anarajapum, in Ceylon : 
—between the temples of Buddha and those of Quehiulcuatl, 
iir soiny corresponding character. The Further coincidences 
which exist between the sucred architecture of India and Cen¬ 
tral America, will be reserved fur another plane. Wo can not. 
however, omit to notice here the struct iith at tehirben-itzii. 
designntad as the CaracoL bulb from its rcsE'niblrmrv to the* 
dagobo* nf Ceylun, and Its eumfeetiun with the worship of the 
Serpent Deity. Mr. Stephans dascribes it ns fnllow's:-— 

11 It is circular in form T and is know n by the n^mo nf rhe 
aco?i or Winding Staircase, on account of its interior arrange¬ 
ment*. It stands on the upjmr of two terraces. The lower one 
measure* in front, fmm north to south, two hundred and twen¬ 
ty-three tent| anti En depth, from east to wi-.Hr. one hundred and 
fifty feet, and is still in good prorervatiem. A grand staircase, 
forty-five feet wide, and containing twenty steps, rises to the 
platform of this terrace. On each side nf t h. smima^e. forming 
a sort of bains trade, rest the entwined bodies nf two gigwutft 
serpent&i three foci wide, portions of which am still in place; 
and amouBHt the ruins of the staircase a gigantic head, which 
had terminated, at ode side, Lho fouL or the steps. The plat¬ 
form of the second terrace measured eighty feet in front, and 
fifty-five in depth, and in reached by anothur ?Tnirease forty- 
two teat wide, anti having sixteen steps, In the centre of the 

step^ end n gainst the wall of the terntcu, are the teTnains of u 
pedestal $ix feet high, on which probably once stood an idoh* 

Hif tu^-n rtOEEL 4 , in tfco form -of hpo-hive*; cmd JiEmjJj; tb# dotus nhntv mrtiLtonod, 
wliiii’li, ihou»h wmtiRR the apes which cn« conitd it K h «tHl twinty £e*i hs^tL 

Thr ijL-j^hi ihf tli* whole building u Hi f&t 4 ^ ami it Li feel ^uu r v at tho h**c. 

‘TIti'j-i^ ** is« fiij|c*Titv r ojp*pt la the domt. TIm- HQ in, irj fact a port of fiEulrLUi 
for the tcrtipK his! Ima hi^n r-ut iwiiy juke! fn^iSoAoil for jtv sc eoiMnodiLtiojL Th*- 
ooter ond inner iidh of «*eli will » covered with a prtiftisioii of soul^urt. Tin 
dMPG U nhofelhcr nncsmpted B and Borina nEwuroto have been hi, Tforr* m fonr 
vutruittiL £a*iiiur the ^ardianJ point*.*— [ CVs wfu nfi hd A i-rArj„ r T oL il p r lytf,) 

* PcdtreiaJjS occupy bi£ predwlf dunJar paaitiom me ^.iniimn m tht temple oi 
IfltiUL 
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On tlie platform* fifteen fret from the last step, stands thu 
building. It is* twenty 4wo feet in diameter, ami ha* four 
small doorways, facing ihe cardinal points * Above tins ocvrutae, 
thti rouf dti|kxi off so as almost to form an apex. The height, 
including the terraces, is little shon of sixty fmit. The door¬ 
ways give entrance to a circular corridor five feet wide- The 
inner wall 3ni^ four doorways., smaller than the nthem, ami 
standing intermediately in repeat to them Thc«) doniw give 
entrance to u second circular Corridor, .four tent wide* and in 
the centra i* n circular mas*, apparently of solid ^tnrie, seven 
feat six inches in ilijimtdur ; hui in one place, at the heigh l of 
eleven feet from the fIoor T way a small square opening* which I 
endeavored to dear nut, hut without success. The mnf wn* 
so tottering that f non hi not discover to what this opening led. 
The? walls of both cut riders were plastered and ornamented 
with paintings and both were covered with the triangular 
aroh.^t 

Mr, Stephens also found at Mavapmi T which city, as we have 
seen, was built by Kv Kin, can, the great ruler and demi-god 
of ChiehendfcE^ a rlnme^hapcd edillcc, uf much the si tine 
character with that hem described. It is the principal strum 
taro hero, and si and* on a mound thirty feet high. The walls 
are ten feet high to th+s top of die lower cornice, and fourteen 
nmre to the upper on*, li ha* u single entrance toward* the 
west. The outer wall is five feet thickj within which is a 
corridor three feet wide, surround lug u solid cylindrical mass 
of sLoiic, mile feet m thick m *3- Tim wall- hive four or five 
coats ul stucco* and were covered with remains of paintings 
in which red, yellowy blue, and while were distinctly visible, 
fin the south-west side of the building was n double row of 
column h. eight feet apart, though probably, from the rcinoins 
around, there had bees more, aud by clearing away the trees 
others might be found. They were two feet and a half in di¬ 
ameter ,t We are mil Informed upon the point, hut presume 

* Uctf3!j.mnr With dwcriptiflli ttiu e>f Budilin*, in p™*dinjr note 

f Birphrm 1 Yurntan. vljL 1L p, 

£ [Li voL L p, 1&7- b wOl art Ik- furgoUoa lluit. wmmliiig- Eo TT^tranv th# 
|innri|UL2 rtntrtUTB al .Mayiptua ■Oar the ducai-{f Ll d (if tWt lluju^ 
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tii&t lisa Columns wore arranged, In respect to tk<* stfuctimr* in 
the same imiujur with throw iiceotnpatiyiilg Uiu ilugubu* nf 
Cuyliin, ur the miiLiml^ of Chicken-it £a, These cruitiiiid-jinirE-^ 
are certainly roimrkLiblfi. but less OXtiaorilioary titan .^kn- 
utilers which have been pointed Ollt elsewhere. 

Amuug the ruins at Cbinhen. are noae mure remarkable 
ilniti that Called by Lhe natives fct JSgicsfa™ or the Church. If 
is described by Mr* Stephana ns uunsieting of €l two tmmemte 
parallel waits, each two hundred and seventy-five feel lung. 


Fid, 50. St*Ni Eiat, At CirjpiEWiXA, 

thirty feet thick, and placed me hundred and twenty feat 
Jipsirt Ouo hundred feet from the iiurlEitsrn extremity, facing 
bot%vecn tlie waJlSj slands F on a terrace ( u buildinir 
feet long, containing n single dia tuber, with the 
front fullen, nnd rising among (he rubbish, the renmitJH of two 
columns elaborately ornaimmUtl ; the whole interior wall be- 
iuy exposed to view, covered from top to bottom with walp. 
turad figures in bas-relief, much worn find f&JwL Ai the 
southern end disc, placud back a humlrud feet, and correspond- 
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mg in position, la nnutW building, e%lrty-oiiu feet Inn^ in 
vmm t but abo exhibiting the remains of two column* richly 
■sculptured, In tlj-_- tcnlm rd the great stone wails*, funnily 
opposite each other, and at Llin height of thirty fcul fern ihr 
ground, are two may&ivu stone ring*, four feet indiameter, and 
•vne foot one inch think ; the diumeter of the hole is one foot 
^von inches- Uu (he rim ami border tiro sculptured two en¬ 
twined serpents, n$ shown hi tha preceding engraving.* 

It will bo observed that ana of lh« serpents is feather-headed, 
while the other is not. May wo regard! them ns allusive to 
the Frjirponr i.fod and the Servient Goddess of the Airiei: my* 
thnlugjy ? Mr. Stephen* i* disposed to regard the singular 
structure here described ns a Gymnasium or Tenuis Court, 
and supports his upiuiun hy a quotation from Horrura. It 
seems to li* muck more probable that, with the u flier bulb lings 
of the group, thin Lad an exchilively ^Uered origin. However 
that may be, the entwined serpent* arc clearly symbolical 
inasmuch as wes IiehI them elsewhere, in u much mnie con¬ 
spicuous pm Li on, and occupying tku first place among the 
clubkmntin figures tftulpttUfed on the aboriginal temples. 
Immediately in connection with this si ago lar structttre, and 
constituting part uf the eastern wall, I* a building, in many 
repent* the it interesting via]led by Mr. Stephens, ami 
respecting which, it is to be regretted, he ha* not iziveu us a 
more complete account, it requires no extra ordinary clfort of 
fwn^y to discover in the sculptures and paintings with which Ii 
is rated, defaced as I hay arc, the pictured records of the 
cachings of the deified Kn Kulcunu who instructed man in 
the arts, taught them religion, and instituted guvcrnrnlmL 
Hero are represented pmcesyiani* nf figure*, Covered with urnri- 
iKCnte, and carrying arms. One of the lutier chambers i* 
covered t says Mr, Stephens, Tb from th door to the arched rouf t 
witk designs in painting, representing in bright and vivid 
eoloifc human figures, buttle*, horses, boats, trees, and various 
sceiiirs ill domestic life” These Correspond very dearly with 
the reprcstifiiaLions nn the walls of the ancient Buddhist tom- 


titipbuiA IVirjj^an, Yitl, 11, j*. 3I>L 
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pies of Java, which are described by Mr. Crawfurd as being 
covered with designs of “ a great variety of subjects, such 
as processions, audiences, religious worship, battles, hunting, 
I maritime and other scenes.”* 

Among the ruins of Uxmal, is a structure closely resembling 
the Eglesia of Chichen. It consists of two massive walls of 
stone, one hundred and twenty-eight feet long, and thirty in 
thickness, and placed seventy feet apart. So far as could be 
made out, they are exactly alike in plan and ornament. The 
sides facing each other are embellished with sculpture, and 
upon both remain the fragments of entwined colossal serpents , 
which run the whole length of the walls. In the centre of each 
facade, as at Chichen, were the fragments of a great stone 
ring, which had been broken off, and probably destroyed.! It 
would therefore seem that the emblem of the entwined serpents 
was significant of the purposes to which these structures were 
dedicated. The destruction of these stones is another evidence 
of their religious character ; for the conquerors always directed 
their destroying zeal against those monuments, or parts of mon¬ 
uments, most venerated and valued by the Indians, and which 
were deemed most intimately connected with their superstitions. 

Two hundred feet to the south of this edifice is another large 
and imposing structure, called Casa de las Monjas , House of 
the Nuns. It stands on the highest of the terraces, and is reach¬ 
ed by a flight of steps. It is quadrangular in form, with a court¬ 
yard in the centre. This is two hundred and fourteen by two 
hundred and fifty-eight feet. u Passing through the arched 
gateway,” says Mr. Stephens, “ we enter this noble court-yard, 
with four great facades looking down upon it, each ornamented 
from one end to the other with the richest and most elaborate 
carving known in the art of the builders. The facade on the 
left is most richly ornamented, but is much ruined. It is one 
hundred and sixty-three feet long, and is distinguished by two 
colossal serpents entwined , running through and encompassing 


* Crawford's Ind. Archg., vol ii p. 203. 
f Stephens' Yucatan, vol i. p. 298. Norman's Rambles, p. 156. 
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nearly all the ornaments throughout its entire length. At the 
north nml, whore the facade is me*t entire, the tall of one ser¬ 
pent ip hnlil np nearly over the head of the oilier, end has an 
ornament upon ir liko a turban, with n plums of feathers. 
There are marks upon the extremity of the Lull, probably in* 
fended to represent the rattlesnake* with which the country 
abounds; Thu lower serpent hm its niouStruus jaws wide 
open, 11 nd within there is a human head T the face of which b 
distinctly visible on the atone. The head and tail of the two 
serpenia lit thu south end of the facade are said to have corre¬ 
sponded with Ihone at the north, and when the whole was en¬ 
tire, in !WW?j the serpents were seen encircling eYen ornaiucut 
nf the building, The bodies of the serpents are covered with 
feathers. Tip ruins prenent a lively idea of the 4 large and very 
welUcnnstmeted buildings of lime and stone' which Bernal 
Diaz saw nr Catnpeachy, 1 with figures of serpen is trad idols 
painted on their walls.*”* Mr. Norman mentions that the 
heads of the serpents were r domed with plumes of feathers, 
and that the tails showed the peculiarity of the mftlcsnakc.t 

The eastern facade* opposite that just described, is loss elab¬ 
orately j but more tastefully ornamented. Over each doorway 
is an ornament representing the Sun. In every instance there 
i$ a face in the centra* with the tongue projected* suriuuuuied 
by an elaborate headdress; between the bat> them b also 
a range of lozenge-shaped ornaments* in which tin: remains 
of red paint are distinctly visible ; and at each end is a ser- 
pent's head* with the mouth upon. The ornament, over the 
principal doorway is much more complicated and elaborate, 
and of that marked and peculiar style which characterizes 
the highest efforts of the builders.I 

The central figure, with the projecting tongue, h probably 
LI ml of the Sun, and m general design coincides with the ecu* 

* Sitpfu nV j'.-. jf.-trt, i ii j. |l \so£ r 

t TViir- in Twytiam, p MSB, 

t Stop fa ft >' PmafOft, rd L ]\ fliW. TlifM nrnAmtfalu frill Inin foiim rt'< 

1 £i tWp diHDT£r»d hy M Jr: CMiE^elv 11ver On 1 ^ntnvMrt tA tin 1 ruh'\ t-J. a-mji]r- uf 
TS^guanirti, urtu- IjiLl' in Pfcru, [Alia*, jibiE^ U.) Awimling t<i S\ il.- 

Ot%%ay t f li' y atv unlilcuulic repr^naitionj of Uio mu cud linn wdd«f ( hit 
iiichi)^ 
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Lrji,. figure sculptured uri the great eulomliir stone of Mexico, 
uni] with thai found by Mr. ^tepheus uii tin'; walls <4 Casa .Vo. 

ai T’alonqtic, where it is represented us itn object of adora- 
t.ii*n, Phe protrusion of rho tongue siguiCi!(l, umnn^ tint Afreets, 
uhilify fQ speak , mid denoted life or existence. Among tire* 
Ffilnvnninij nations, the Idea of vitality wan cnnwyetl by abili. 
it total, as it y by to breatha among ourselves, imJ to trii/k 
amuug the Indians of the AL'iimpim stock. 

Although Central America was occupied by natives iade- 
pcudcnl of those of Mexico proper, yot «nie of them (os 
lh-j.-e inhibiting the Pacific coast, as far south us Nicaragua,) 
worn descended directly from thorn, and all had striking fca- 
iijicf in common with ilium* Their languages wore iti genc- 
rul different, but Cognate ; thfir urohi lecture wasosscnlially the 
^ ame i unf l religion, wo have every reason for believing, 
was iiot widely different, though doubtless Unit of the -nub 
was less Jcruoiotts in iL- eliaracier, and not so gen orally dis¬ 
figured by 1 in man sacrifices. VVe may thorn fore look with en¬ 
tire safely for common mythological notions, especially when 
wt- are assured of the fact that, whatever its modifications, the 
religion I if the continent is essentially ihu nnis; and especially 
^:ien we know thtil whatever differences may i ■;■ ■ existed 

amongst tho various nations of Mexico and Cuntral America, 
the elements of their religion were derived from a comFiiun 
Toitcciin root. 



Fio. 6 L Coctta*l> Sins- er Tut J-Vni D.tv Ml tuk Mmc Mt»TU. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SCETLPTLkE* fjjr TUK FRHPENT M W£XlCO t CEJtTKAL AMEHICa, aXD 
FKflM Tilt ■ SlTp^nentlOirS UEGaRU FOli HT-fU^TS 

AMuMLi TliE AMKHrr.iY ABORI&pr£$> 

The munmnuota of Hex ion representing the sorpt:u t unr very 
mimefuijj*, and have been specially remarked by nearly uvery 
travdiar in that interesting country. The symbol L# eijtsatly 
coi^pioimiiif in the ancient paintings. The yreat temple of 
Mexico, aaya A coat a, was Lt built of great -tunes in fasdiioa uf 
snakes lied one to n nother. and the circuit wns Called entile- 
vmHL which hrirrmt of Duran. in his ineiiied 

volume, in forma ns that this temple was expressly built by 
the first HantesfinnW; *■'fnr nil the Gods,' ? and htiiicu called 
Of jut l an, literally 11 wqwnt. place.” It contained* he aha in* 
Sirin* us, the rumplo nr shrine of Tezcatlipcca, Huii/sipnrfvtli, 
and TlaW, called CofttortallL ,fi Temple of the Serpent/i Say? 
He mu! Phiz, in Iih aicnoimt of the march of Curtez hi Mux inn, 
“ Wo to-day arrived m it place called Terragiico, which we 
called the town of iha fat pants, on account of the enormous 
figures of those reptiles which we found in their tutaplen, and 
which they worshipped tea gods/ 1 

Jl onunut be supposed that absolute serpent worship, a sim- 


' "^Vdlwuf mtJfoMil IRiMarf fA, Min* p, 361 ; CTnV ctE, IL p. He 
| ' IE Af - ] >iM ring to ILmUzumn rl m r I lj-j y lacked rv U mpk which tl h -uIil lui elm ■ i-i 11. 
"™* ^ tJiti (Jfida rT±i.it vti ns mTun>l in {him eruntric? p u u 3 move*! with rrli^uitt. 

h-ft ^omnjfiTiih-] limit ft ti injilc Bbcrald bfl IjuUi, -Mnlffttring Hurt <*r T.-AyiHl^^ 
in' oiiSh 1 1 Cuts 1.Inn; riut U tu ia^ J Pkc* of oil the fl-mlrs 1 in whit-Ji 

w^n.' put ifiSr L-tialm.-j ilei 4 %ur^ Eu luvai Aiarta Hjf In il**! liuiJilirm*."—itih il 
•cap, as.) 
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pie degraded adoration of the reptile itself, or Fetishism, such 
as is said to exist in some parts of Africa, prevailed in Mexico. 
The serpent entered into their religious systems only as an 
emblem. It is nevertheless not impossible, on the contrary 
extremely probable, that a degree of superstitions veneration 
attached to the reptile itself. According to Bernal Diaz, living 
rattlesnakes were kept in the great temple of Mexico as sacred 
objects. He says: “ Moreover, in that accursed house they 
kept vipers and venomous snakes, who had something at their 
tails which sounded like morris-bells, and these are the worst 
of vipers. They were kept in cradles and barrels, and in 
earthen vessels, upon feathers, and there they laid their eggs, 
and nursed up their snakelings, and they were fed with the 
bodies of the sacrificed, and with dogs’ meats.”* It should be 
remarked that Diaz was little disposed to look with compla¬ 
cency upon the religion of the Mexicans, or whatever was con¬ 
nected with it, and that his prejudices were not without their 
influence on his language. His relation, nevertheless, is essen¬ 
tially reliable. 

Mr. Mayer has figured several of the monumental serpents 
of Mexico, one of which is here presented. It will be seen that 
it represents a feathered rattlesnake coiled, as if encircling a 
column.! 


* Charlevoix (Hist. Paraguay, voL L p. 110) relates that Alvarez, in one of his 
expeditions into Paraguay, found a town in which was a large tower or temple, 
‘‘the residence of a monstrous serpent which the inhabitants had chosen fora 
divinity, nnd which they fed with human flesh. He was as thick as an ox, and 
seven and twenty feet long.” This account seems some what apochryphal although 
it is not impossible that literal serpent worship may have existed among some 
of the savage tribes of South America. 

t In the city of Mexico, says Mr. Mayer, I constantly saw serpents, carved in 
stone, in the various collections of antiquities. The one represented in the cut 
exists in the court-yard of the University of Mexico, and is carved with exquisite 
skill.— (Mayer's Mexico, p. 32.) “The rattlesnake,” says Mr. Bullock, “ was an 
object of veneration and worship among the Mexicans, and its representations are 
very commonly met with among the remains of their ancieut idolatry. * * * 

The finest that is known to exist is to be seen in the deserted part of the cloister 
of the Dominican couvent, opposite to the palace of the Inquisition. It is coiled 
up in an irritated erect position, with the jaws extended, in the act of gorging an 
elegantly dressed female, who appears in the mouth of this enormous reptile 
crushed and lacerated." r 
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Ficl SufuiIt - Aiii-to is Ruui.t, in turn Coi et-tjuu or nil L'mteeaity or 

M i ;( ft ■ !, 


Yii|QU Coroiude^ (rAnrsflf ufNiiw Ollfejifl, (tu- Sutiborii of 

Sow ^jmjn W^sv theft j ji] I ^ ■■ L s wroEo to the Vi r**' tt>v Menilozn in mine 

rLi- uukthjwu is4.ni tKrjfikodliitu to I In ■ north word, Ilia hoooeielE wiki ollioEIy 

SLj n m lht\ GiLtili m* tvlntfrj 11 of Llk' friar Sfiinsi ft in, mid la n^E onlir^i to 
W ni-lird n[«m fn thU lellor hi? mentis- that “'Eli the provideof Topifti Lhriro 
vn r»- j.i-.ipU- who hfld grmt tower*, uadi limplu ctiVfiittd with PttuW* With ^ELkiiJS 

remod filled wslh human Eiktllll^ *lid Mbtts lb*- feTUplii a gr«kt round 

ilitvh, tkif brim of which Wiu Wmwith a .feTj^citl Jiuade iif variuLiH 
which he Id itb Lai 3 in ill miiullt, eliuI K-fure which EnoJi wtt*? gncri£<raL ,a 
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Mr. Mayor aha found other serpents in the same eolhottan 
with tI lk t fitnir-ml :ibt>vu. T in t-.liu court-yard of the University ol 
Mf?sic5tSp whiuh a re. Tfeptene triad Let I he following engravings. 




Flft J'^TKEUKD JPkUni, 
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Du Falx has given many examples of iJio carvings ropreuunU 
mg the snakei which ho found m his Antiquarian Explorations 
in Mexico. i : iu. 51, wo 5 found near the ancient city of Cho- 
ehimileu, and represents n snake artificially coiled* curved 
from ft block of porphyry, + * its long body is gracefully en¬ 
twined, leaving its head and mil free. There is something 



Fit fl-l. cakveip r* FouMri Jiir, me* O nv.uni i n Mrirtca 

showy in the execution of tlie figure, Its head is elevated and 
curiously ornamented ; its open month exhibits two long and 
pointed fangs; its tongue which is unusually long, is doyen 
nr tfe? extremity like an anchor; its body 1 * fancifully scaled, 
and it* tail* covered with circles, ends with three rattles. The 
soake wns a frequent emblem with the Mexican artists. The 
flexibility of its figure Tendering it susceptible of an infinite di* 
varsity of position, regular and irregular, they availed themselves 
nf this advantaj|e T and varied their representations at" it with¬ 
out I Unit aud without over giving it an unnatural attitude,” 
Near QurtTihquachiilft Dn Tutix found anniher remarkable 
sculpture of the ttirpont, carved in black bFisalt, 4i and so «n- 
twined, that the space within the folds of its body forms a 
font sufficiently large to contain a conriderabic quantity of 
water. The body of the reptile is spirally entwined, and the 
16 
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head probably served as a handle to move it. It is decorated 
with circles, and the tail is that of a rattlesnake.’* 



Fig. 55. Serpent carted in Basalt, Mexico. 

Du Paix also found at Tepeyaca, “ In a quarter of the town 
called St. Michael Tlaixegui (signifying in the Mexican lan¬ 
guage the cavity of the mountain), the serpent carved in red 
porphyry, below represented. It is of large dimensions, in an 
attitude of repose, and coiled upon itself in spiral circles, so 



Fig. 56. Serpent rouse at Tepeyaca, Mexico. 

as to leave a hollow space or transverse axis in the middle. 
The head, which has a fierce expression, is armed with two 
long and sharp fangs, and the tongue is double, being divided 
longitudinally. It is to be regretted that the head has been 
somewhat mutilated. The entire surface of the body is orna¬ 
mented or covered with broad and long feathers, and the tail 
terminates in four rattles. Its length, from the head to the 
extremity of the tail, is about twenty feet, and it gradually 



sculi-mikh serfest* is amkhi’a. 
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dinuimhcH in iLiuklifts. This reptile, tjifi monarch ur giant of 
its ajhjcies, was in pagan times a dnity greatly esteemed under 
the naum of Quoteaiouatl, or Fwathored Serpent. It is ex. 
tremdy well sculptured, and there are still marks of its having 
bean on re painted with vermilion.” 

Bui the symbolical feathered serpent was not jmonliur to 
Mexico and Yucatan. In I he recent explorations umrftt by the 
author in Mcamgna, he 1ms severs I times encountered it. 
Near rhe city of rrantiugu de Managua, the- capital uf the re- 
public, situated upon the shores of Lake Managua nr Leon. 



Fra. 67, I'aistku Sjranm oi mr Kean hu lUtf.icit!*, NtCAiufltA, 

and near the top of the high volcanic ridge which separates the 
waters flowing into the Atlantic from those running into rhu 
I'uoifio, is an extinct crater, now partially CIE^d with water, 
forming a Ink-? nearly two miles in airuuiufercnce, called Xilm- 
pa. Ths Hides of this crater ctre perpend jem In r roahu, ranging 
froiu Gvb hundred to eight hundred feet in height. There b 
hilt one point where descent is ptnuibli!. It leads to a little 
^jmue T formed by the fallen ruekn end debris^ which permits u 
foothold for the traveller, fcstimding Lore, be sees above him, 
on the smooth face of (lie dJlT T u variety of figure executed by 
the aborigines, in red paint* Most coD^ikuion* amongst them 
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is the feathered serpent, coiled, and ornamented as in the fore¬ 
going engraving. 

The original is about four feet in diameter. Upon some of 
the other rooks were found paintings of the serpent, perfectly 
corresponding with the representations in the Dresden MS. 
copied by Kingsborough, and confirming the conjectures of 
Humboldt and other investigators, that this MS. had its origin 
to the southward of Mexico. The figure here copied was sup¬ 
posed, by the natives who had visited it, to represent the sun. 
A few years ago, large figures of the sun and the moon were 
visible upon the cliffs, but the section upon which they were 
painted was thrown down by the great earthquake of 1838. 
Parts of the figures can yet be traced upon the fallen frag¬ 
ments.* * * § 

It is a singular fact, that many of the North American In¬ 
dian tribes entertain a superstitious regard for serpents, and 
particularly for the rattlesnake. Though always avoiding, they 
never destroyed it, “ lest,” says Bartram, “ the spirit of the 
reptile should excite its kindred to revenge.”t 

According to Adair, this fear was not unmingled with vene¬ 
ration. Charlevoix states that the Natchez had the figure of a 
rattlesnake, carved from wood, placed among other objects 
upon the altar of their temple, to which they paid great hon- 
ors.t Heckwelder relates that the Linni Linape called the 
rattlesnake “ grandfather,” and would on no account allow it 
to be destroyed.* Henry states that the Indians around Lake 
Huron had a similar superstition, and also designated the rat¬ 
tlesnake as their “ grandfather.” He also mentions instances 
in which offerings of tobacco were made to it, and its parental 
care solicited for the party performing the sacrifice.il Carver 
also mentions an instance of similar regard on the part of a 
Menominee Indian, who carried a rattlesnake constantly with 


* We liave not ranch evidence of the existence of Serpent worship in Peru. 
The Sabianisro of that country was of the simplest form. We are nevertheless 

vaguely informed in Purehas (part iv. p. 1478) “that the Peruvians worshipped 
snakes, and kept them pictured in their temples and houses.” 

f Travels, p. 261. $ Voyage , vol. ii. p. 258. 

§ Account of the Delawares, p. 245. | Travels , p. 176. 
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him, “ treating it as a deity, and calling it his great father.”* 
A portion of the veneration with which the reptile was regard¬ 
ed, in these cases, may be referred to that superstition so com¬ 
mon among the savage tribes, under the influence of which 
every thing remarkable in nature was regarded as a “ medi¬ 
cine” or mystery, and therefore entitled to respect. Still there 
appears to be, lurking beneath all, the remnant of an Ophite 
superstition of a different character, which is shown in the 
general use of the serpent as a symbol of incorporeal powers, 
of “ Manitous” or spirits. Mr. James, in his MSS. in the pos¬ 
session of the N. Y. Ilist. Soc., states that the Menominees 
translate the manitou of the Chippeways by ahwahtoke, which 
means emphatically a snake. “ Whether,” he continues, “the 
word was first formed as a name for a surprising or disgusting' 
object, and thence transferred to spiritual beings, or whether 
the extension of its signification has been in an opposite di¬ 
rection, it is difficult to determine.” Bossu also affirms that 
the Arkansas “ believe in the existence of a great spirit, which 
they adore under the form of a serpent.”! In the North-west 
it was also a symbol of evil power. Its various applications, as 
also some of the legends connected with it, will be noticed in 
another connection. (See note P, at*end of Chapter.) 

In the mounds of the "West have been found various sculp¬ 
tures of the serpent, and amongst them the following. It rep¬ 
resents a coiled rattlesnake, and is carved in a very compact, 
cinnamon-colored sandstone. The original is six and a fourth 
inches long, one and three-eighths broad, and one-fourth of an 
inch thick. The workmanship is delicate, and the character¬ 
istic features of the rattlesnake are perfectly represented. The 
head unfortunately is not entire, but enough remains to show 
that it was surmounted by some kind of feather work, resem¬ 
bling that so conspicuously represented in the sculptured mon- 
ments of the South. It was found carefully enveloped in 
sheet copper, and under circumstances which render it certain 
that it was an object of high regard and perhaps of worship. 


* Travels, p. 43. 


f Travel8 in Louisiana, vol. il p. 107. 
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^evcml others were found in tha same mound, but much 
broken and defaced by fire, 

SuhvitbvCandiug the sinking resemblance which hove baen 
jKiinted cut, in the elementary religions of the old and new 
worlds, :isji] the not less remarkable cokcidanoes in their syra- 
hnHcid system^ we are scarcely prepared to find in America 
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that specific combination which fills so cojaspicncfiis a place in 
the early cosmogonies and mythologies of the East, and which 
constitutes the basis of these investigation:—namely, the 
compound symbol of the SuRfBsT aim Tim Egg. It must be 
admitted that, in the few meagre and Lmperfect accounts 
which we have of the notions of cosmogony entertained by the 
American nations, we have no distinct allusion to it. The 
symbolism is far too refined and abstract to be adopted by 
wandering, savage tribe*; and we eon only look for it. if « all, 
among the more civilized nations of the central part of the 
continent, where religion and mythology ranked as an intelli¬ 
gible system. And here we have m once to regret and repro¬ 
bate the worse than barbarous zeal of the Spanish conquerors, 
who, as we have elsewhere said, not content with destroying 
the pictured records and overturning and defacing the primi¬ 
tive monuments of these remarkable nations, distorted tha few 
traditions which they recorded, seas to lent] a seeming support 
ro the fictions of their own religion : and invested the sacred 
rites of the aborigines with horrible and repulsive feature*, 
as to furnish, among bigots like, themselves, some apology for 
their savage cruelty." 


■ S nt■finlj W4 : ri>r+ iflv^ri by tlh'fiifit Rk1iii|n>f M. sifv 3 , jrvfknuiLU Zuffiiir- 
Tujfu, |or liie Irajmc^Tof nil thw Mi iEnvn M 1 -^, T+hitih ct,m!4 bo ptuctir^ii, but nil 
pcaOm Wwe 4 Is&umpd fro]u zMrdkg till* troth tiOTS frf till- afiefr-iLt liklixkJjkLuiVA 
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So far, therefore, from having a complete and consistent 
account of the beliefs and conceptions of those nations, to 
which reference may be had in inquiries of this kind, we have 
only detached and scattered fragments, rescued by later hands 
from the general destruction. Under such circumstances we 
cannot expect to find parallel evidences of the existence of spe¬ 
cific conceptions ; that is to say, we may find certain repre¬ 
sentations clearly symbolical, and referring to the cosmogony, 
mythology, or religion of the primitive inhabitants, and yet look- 
in vain, among the scanty and distorted traditions, and few 
mutilated pictured records which are left us, for collateral 
support of the significance which reason and analogy may 
assign to them. 

It is not assumed to say that any distinct representation of 
the Serpent and the Egg exists amongst the monuments of 
Mexico or Central America; what future investigations may 
disclose, remains to be seen. If, until the present time, we 
have remained in profound ignorance of the existence of the 
grand monument under notice, in one ot the best populated 



Fig. 59. Sculptured Serpent and Egg, from Copan. 
states of our confederacy, what treasures of antiquity may yet 
be hidden in the fastnesses of the central parts of the conti¬ 
nent ? Yet, among the many singular monuments discovered 
by Mr. Stephens at Copan, is one, (an engraving of which is 
herewith given,) of a very remarkable character, which he de- 


Among the extraordinary laws of Spain was one prohibiting "lawyer* surgeon*, 
literati, heretic*,'’ etc., comprehending all persons who had not reee.ved a license 
at Seville, from passing to America.— (Kingsborough, vol iv. p. 26t>.) 
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nominates an altar, for no other reason, it would maum, than 
bWftUW it WUS found near one of those strange monolinth* 
which invest Un; ruins of Copan with su profound hii interest. 

It b rather vaguely described as circular, with two grooves 
on the top, three feat high, and five feet six inches in di¬ 
ameter.* 

It is eviiiunt from the engraving that the stnmi is egg. 
ehapnd, and that it is entwined by a rattlesnake, the distinc¬ 
tive features uf which are plainly exhibited. The grooves- 
spoken of by Jlr. Stephans seem to encircle the stone, imJ iti> 
ronjecirured are designed to represent, hi sums rude way. the 
anils oi the set pent, tbs rattle s oi which are so conspicuotisJv 
shown. The under [Hirtinn of the stone, w hich seems to !h: 
imbedded in the earth ami rubbish, iany display the design 
more clear iy.t We may here repeat that the inonollnih* 
of Copan were, perhaps, connected with the worship of the 
primeval principles, under that: modi Lieut inn known us 1 1 Ln [lit 
worship, and indicate (under thi* Jiyptilhiwin) notion* eurr.-- 
spomling with those elsewhere illustrated hytlus Serpent anil 
the Egg, 


* Trtarft in Central America, vt»L i. p. 14 T. 

t Atnon^ U)S ommeDtn» relief uj^u tliv ruiiinl temple Zavd, in 

1 UatEllII, tts OBt> p,,—r-|,l* it in 11j-‘- flflcmjmEL vi rur .n irrjtvii.j. 



It nprwau »dk m mistral*. nuiirud, jiralwliTy n wrpent, wliiel. -u-tniu, h 
t 5 S i d J 3 i*pA*n* r TiKafcm, tt&JL ji. 31 -1 , 
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NOTES T 0 C H A P T E R I JE- 


1*0 

If will not bfl out of pl:n;e lo refer here to ci tradition of a great >er- 
petiu ubEcb is, lu tSali duy, current amount a Imgcr portion of the In- 
dim = uf the Algonquin slock. It ei fiords soma curiam parwllntipwm with 
thti JillirgorEcJii re-hturanjs of th« old world. This {3 real JlVaaher of the 
AEguuqtiiffcfi, Mafmlxiihn, (k> whose etiA muter mid attributes an extended 
reference bay adhsudy Ewvn made,) U ulivuvv placed in miutgutiism in u 
grunt serpent, a spirit df evil, who onrrcsjraiida vary nearly with the- 
Hgyptiiin Typhon* iho Indian Kr.lii i, and this Scandinavian Midgard- 
lie b nho eonneercil with the Algonquin notions of a deluge; And us 
Typlton is placed In opposition to Osiris, or Apollo, Kaliya to Suryu, ur 
Elitir Sun. mid Midgutd to VTodiil, or Odin, does, ho beur a corre¬ 
sponding relation to Msmnbralm 11 ib eunflkus between tha two nm fre- 
qui-ni^ and although the straggle nro sometime® long and doubtful, 
MmiuViho h usually suuvas-ful against Ms adversary. One o( these 
conlesU involved the destruction of llie earth by wuter f and ib re pro¬ 
duction by ill* powerful and heneliicenl Manaboxho, The tradition in 
which this grand ovent Is embodied was thus related by S4tkfg§*gis^ 
ytih-hvwhp a chief of the Ojilmava ^ and though ib dubatunce has often 
been presented* it La- never before Wti piibltshcd in its full and perfect 
form. And I may mention tluit + in all of its essentials At j& recorded by 
means of ihe rude pictured sign* of the Indians, and scut bred ult over 
the Algonquin ivirilorio. For n fnc ^milc copy of this curious record, 
mr the “ American Review” for November 

AlOOK^riS TJ1AD1TIOS l>t TliK EVIL tr2Ml £M« 

One day; returning to Eils lodge from a lung journey, MttmbuEho 
missed from it his young cotHtn, who resided with him ; he catted his 
name aloud, but received no answer. He looked mound on the snud 
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for the tracks of his feet, and he there, for the first time, discovered the 
trail of Meshekenabek, the serpent. He then knew that his cousin had 
been seized by his great enemy. He armed himself, and followed on 
his track ; he passed the great river, and crossed mountains and valleys 
to the shores of the deep and gloomy lake now called Manitou Lake,>^ 
Spirit Lake, or the Lake of Devils. The trail of Meshekenabek led to 
the edge of the water. 

At the bottom of this lake was the dwelling of the serpent, and it 
was filled with evil spirits, his attendants and companions. Their forms 
were monstrous and terrible, but most, like their master, bore the sem¬ 
blance of serpents. In the centre of this horrible assemblage was Me¬ 
shekenabek himself, coiling his volumes around the hapless cousin of 
Manabozlio. His head was red as with blood, and his eyes were fierce, 
and glowed like the fire. His body was all over armed with hard and 
glistening scales, of every shade and color. 

Manabozho looked down upon the writhing spirits of evil, and he 
vowed deep revenge. He directed the clouds to disappear from the hea¬ 
vens, the winds to be still, and the air to become stagnant over the lake 
of the manitous, and bade the sun shine upon it with all its fierceness J 
for thus he sought to drive his enemy forth to seek the cool shadows 
of the trees that grew upon its banks, so that he might be able to take 
vengeance upon him. 

Meantime, Manabozho seized his bow and arrows, and placed himself 
near the spot where he deemed the serpents would come to enjoy the 
shade. He then transformed himself into the broken stump of a with¬ 
ered tree, so that his enemies might not discover his presence. 

The winds became still, the air stagnant, and the sun shone hot on 
the lake of the evil manitous. By-and-by the waters became troubled, 
and bubbles rose to the surface, for the rays of the sun penetrated to 
the horrible brood within its depths. The commotion increased, and 
a serpent lifted its head high above the centre of the lake, and gazed 
around the shores. Directly another came to the surface, and they 
listened for the footsteps of Manabozho, but they heard him nowhere 
on the face of the earth, and they said, one to the other, “ Manabozho 
sleeps.” And then they plunged again beneath the waters, which 
seemed to hiss as they closed over them. 

It was not long before the lake of manitous became more troubled 
than before ; it boiled from its very depths, and the hot waves dashed 
wildly against the rocks on its shores. The commotion increased, and 
soon Meshekenabek, the Great Serpent, emerged slowly to the surface, 
and moved towards the shore. His blood-red crest glowed with a 
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deeper hue, and the reflection from his glancing scales was like the 
blinding glitter of a sleet-covered forest, beneath the morning sun of 
winter. He was followed by all the evil spirits, so great a number that 
they covered the shores of the lake with their foul, trailing carcasses. 

They saw the broken, blasted stump into which Manabozho had 
transformed himself, and suspecting it might be one of his disguises, 
for they knew his cunning, one of them approached, and wound his tail 
around it, and sought to drag it down. But Manabozho stood firm, 
though he could hardly refrain from crying aloud, for the tail of the 
monster tickled his sides. 

The Great Serpent wound his vast folds among the trees of the for¬ 
est, and the rest also sought the shade, while one was left to listen for 
the steps of Manabozho. 

When they all slept, Manabozho silently drew an arrow from his 
quiver; he placed it in his bow, and aimed it where he saw the heart 
beat against the sides of the Great Serpent. He launched it, and with 
a howl that shook the mountains and startled the wild beasts in their 
caves, the monster awoke, and, followed by its frightened companions, 
uttering mingled sounds of rage and terror, plunged again into the lake. 
Here they vented their fury on the helpless cousin of Manabozho, whose 
body they tore into a thousand fragments ; his mangled lungs rose to 
the surface, and covered it with whiteness. And this is the origin of 
the foam on the watei. 

When the Great Serpent knew that he was mortally wounded, both 
he and the evil spirits around him were rendered tenfold more terrible 
by their great wrath, and they rose to overwhelm Manabozho. The 
water of the lake swelled upwards from its dark depths, and, with a 
sound like many thunders, it rolled madly on his track, bearing the rocks 
and trees before it with resistless fury. High on the crest of the fore¬ 
most wave, black as the midnight, rode the writhing form of the wound¬ 
ed Meshekenabek, and red eyes glared around him, and the hot breaths 
of the monstrous brood hissed fiercely above the retreating Manabozho. 
Then thought Manabozho of his Indian children, and he ran by their 
villages, and in a voice of alarm bade them flee to the mountains, for the 
Great Serpent was deluging the earth in his expiring wrath, sparing 
no living thing. The Indians caught up their children, and wildly sought 
safety w’here he bade them. But Manabozho continued his flight along 
the base of the western hills, and finally took refuge on a high mountain 
beyond Lake Superior, far towards the north. There he found many 
men and animals, who had fled from the flood that already covered the 
valleys and plains, and even the highest hills. Still the waters contin- 
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u(ni to Km. 1 , and voun nil tin* miilittliiiiUj were uverwUeltitnii, save Lhut i.ui 
«.biL'ii viuod Miinfthnilio. Them he gathered tmother timber, and marie 
n reft, Lijiim which 1 Lc tn-c h and wninen, ,i.nf ihu gnlmnLi ihutntii 1 ujth 
him, all pinned ihetniodves. No gunner hud they done -i; ( thuh the rising 
ah*ed over the mountain, nud they domed along on the .-.urfjici- 
of die watera, And lhus they limited for Tunny dnys;. find some died, 
aud liie rest became sorrowful, and reproached Munabnisho r.L.r lie did 
,,,Jt disperse the water-. and renew the earth, ibui they might I in,-, 
Bnt f though he knew liurt his gmi enemy «u by tliift time dead, yet 
ctuid not Mwmbozho renew the world unless Ii t had W n llr . in his 
hands u herewith to begin the work. And tins fa* eipluined to 
iLell were will) him, and he *j,id that Were it ever so little, even a few 
^Rtins. of earth, then could he disperse the waters, and renew the world. 
Then the beaver volunteered togu in the bairnm of tin.- deep, and get 
•ome earth, and they all applauded her design, Slw plunged in t tbtv 
waited long, arid wlien she returned. bii c wit-. dead; they opened her 
hands, but there wua no earth in them. Then, said [| 16f yUer, «■ will [ 
seek the earth:" ami thft bold swimmer dived fana the reft. The otter 
tvfts gums still lunger than the beaver, hut when lie returned 10 the sure 
fast*, hii ton wni> dead. and there was no earth in his clnws. •* Who 
shall Bud the earth,” exclaimed nil those an the reft, “nowjtmt thft 
he.iver und the otter uni dead V tinJ they del.ponded more than before, 
repenting, “ Who shnll find the nirfh ■?” ■' Thai wiL J ,' 1 said the mu-k- 

raij and he quickly disappeared between the Jogs of the raft. The 
muskrat was gone very long, cnuch longer than the oUur, und it un* 
thought he would never return, when lie suddenly rose mutr l,y. but Ire 
wus loo weak to sperdt. and he swam slowly towards the reft. ’ He hnd 
hardly got upon it. when he too died from his great exertion. They 
opened hi* little hands, and there, durely clasped between the fingers, 
they found a few grain.-of fresh earth. Them Maiuibotho carefully 
coliertrtj and dried them in the sun. nnd then he nibbed them into fine 
pLiwdcr in his (minis, and. roiflg up, he blew them ithmnd upon the 
wuter#. Jfo snorter wav this dune than the flood began tit subside, and 
Sl ™ t!u ' *«*»«» ^ mouiuains were seen, find then the mountains and 
hilLi emerged from the deep, and the plains and if ltf vnlby* M(U e hi 
view v snd the waters disappeared from the hmd, leaving no i'iow but a 
tiiiek sediment, which wua the duct that MuuiV>tlio had blown abroad 
from ihft mft r 

'I'hen 1.1 was found that. Mcshekeiuibek, thft Great Serpent, *us .lend, 
flat! dial the mil manicou*. his cympattionv hud relumed to the depth* 
of the liihe of spirits, from which, for tire* fear nf MauaLostho, they never 
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mnra dared to come forth. And it? graLittufo to the Iwavtir, thfl oTtr-r, 
md the muskrat, Ll mm nnimrvk vr&ui ever nftor liidd satinet bj the In¬ 
duing, und they r I ufc brethren, mid tL y new ktlled tinr ma< 

r'ifni until the medldue uf the stumor m:stk them for^ei tliirir 
relation^ and turned their hwiru to ingratitude 



KlU. b| FlWH A ,Vl£JCTr*X TtMU-Wm, IK THE DK nit JjJUYBE* pAQt. 
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CHAPTER X, 

SERFISSTlMC; ^DUCrtt!ilE5 lit THE OLD WOULD; AUCRY1 STaNTOS 

DREW ; MERVALE : K All* AC ; STDKHLEv'Sf EM'USETION f -SIMILAR 

WORKS AT PORTSMOUTH, OP SO . 

1 have else where shown that, as at this day, Christian 
temples are often built in the form of a cross ; so in primitive 
times sacred structure* were constructed in the form of pre- 
dominant religious symbols/ I have ubo indicated the 
rationale of the practice, which precludes the necessity of 
entering upon it here. 

■ H It b well known,” says -‘rir R. 0. floare, in hbobsorva- 
tionson the great so runtime structure of Abury, in England, 
H that the serpent was held in great veneration by she ancients, 
who considered It as the symbol of the Deity, and on emblem 
of eternity. As such it has been variously expressed tm an¬ 
cient sculpture* and medals in various porta of the globe. 
Temples were also constructed in the form of that an iron I, and 
colled Dracowtift ; and Stukeley *iippoa*sR that nn ollusion b 
made to a similar temple, in the following pawage of P&u- 
manias; 44 In the road between Thebe* and Glbas, you may see 
a plane encircled by Jseleijt atones, which the Thebans call the 
Scrpmfs Itetid™ 

And the same author mention* another circle of atones on 
the river Chimarrns; 11 Esr a kpidibus septum, perilmlos 
Stukeley adds, that :i dracontia was a name among 

/ * tluiisuli tliL» cluster me. “Tin: Stwjkiliaw or Ti In rnv wnpk on the 

"■ A {wriuifv.tf Sftriiutntnl* of AVw TWi*" kl ScmlW&um Coulriliiilayp* to Know- 
k-d^r" vv\. ii, 

f i/wirf'i HT/ldnr, vul n |< (37, 
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the first loathed nation* far the vary ancient sort of temples of 
which they could give no account, nor very well explain their 
meaning upon it» J1 And Deane euiieidvea, that the iEoban 
Python, which Hodia [.indeed in her flight from Attica to Cnidus, 
a- doaoribsd by Ovid. 

n j£oliiiiD l^binem li^vi 4c pwte rthqnit,, 

|uu> toque dc wen long! fimubclm PiApil^^ 

was no other then a serpentine temple.t Quotation? from an¬ 
cient author*, generally understood as referring to structure? 
ut this character, might be greatly multiplied t bin they would 
be only interesting us going to establish their antiquity. 
( Ser Not*.: Q + af e»d 0/ Chapter,) 

Fig. a 2, which b copied from Hr. Deane** work on Ser¬ 
pent Worship, 1 * is not strictly aeon rate in nit of its detail 
hut sufficiently so to answer the object of its introduction. It 
i^ u plan ur the Great Serpentine Temple of A bury, England, 
This tutu pin is situated upon the down* of Wiltshire, twenty- 
six 11 libs northward from the celebrated r uius of # £5 lone lie ugo + 
and in cue of thu moat ici][io>img T an it curliiiiily in ciuh the most 
interesting,! monument* of this British Islands. Il was fir *i 
floenrufady dewritied hy Dr, Si ukc.ley, in ids celebrated work 
published in 1743, under the lirlo of ii A burp, u Tempit: of the 
British Druids." il was dubpequenift, mlnntdv examined hy 
£ir JL G. Hon re, whose aticmini is publ blued in Ms dpbndid 
wnrk... ' 1 .■ 1 itt:irni I Yiilsh in\' T 8 tukeley was 13 m Iir^i [■ s den \v. 1 
the design of the struct!ire, and his conclusions have been 
sustained hy this abservatiouB of every antiquary who has 
succeeded him. 

The temple nf Abnry conflicted originally of a grand oirotuu- 
vallation of earth, ,1400 feet in diameter, enclosing an area of Up¬ 
wards nf twenty*two aero;. H1 has an inn nr r| itch, and the height 
of the cmlainkmenL, measuring from the, bottom of the ditch, h 
seventeen feet. It b quite regular T * hough not an exact circle 
in form, and bo* four entrances placed at unequal distances 


- Ovid, AfiL vii, JlST. 

f IfctfiiA A ftktiAtlwfuii vtiL xxr, f-, 2S&; flryunti J lyth., t&L il. p. lie. 
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apart, though nenriy at right angle* * to each other IFithij) thj* 
eruLs] cmilewere originally twn double ur cuuuentrio circles, 
compo^d of motive upright atones ; a tow of large stones, one 
hundred in number, wnw placed upon live inner brow of tin* 
ditch. Extending upon either band ffoiu thk- grand oonTTnl 
structure, irajv parallel lines of huge upright stuiwo, itenati- 
felting, upon each ride, avenues upwards uf a mdg in length. 
These formed the body uf the serpent. Each avenue Consisted 
Of two hundred stones. The head uf the serpent was repre¬ 
sented by un oval structure, consisting of rwo concentric lines 
of upright stones: tiio outer lino containing; forty p the inner 
eighteen stones. This kiid rests on on eminence known as 
Overton or flak pen HilL' r from which is commanded a view of 
the entire si rue i lire, winding bark fur mure than two miles to 
the point of the tail, towards He k bn nipt on,. 

About midway, inn right line between tin extremities of the 
a van lies, is placed a huge mound of earth, known as Silbury 
Hill. It measures about 2000 feet in ojrourii fere nee* and lia^ 
a perpendicular Insight, of one hundred and seventy feet. It is 
truncated, with a bvnl ar^iL of upwards of one hundred feet In 
ilinmcrar irn its summit It <wTj about fivn acres of ground , 
and is supposed by some. Dr. Sinkdsy among the number, to 
be a inomimental atmciura erected over 1he bones oi & King, 
or A rah-Druid ; hy others to he the centra of a grand Astro¬ 
nomical Pchumo, of which the temples of A bury and Sferne- 
liengLS with their dependencies, are but parts t 

If should be remarked that however British antiquaries may 
differ in other respects, they all units in recognising hi Afiury 
a re presents firm of the serpent, and an exclusively sacred 
origin, rdukdey suppose* the entire structure to correspond 
to the snored hmrogmrci of rive Egyptians, the circlu ur gluba. 
the serpent, and the outspread wing^t 

* ffirkprri m In lilt. M ISriLi-h dklecta lizmikd. //»dt, ^rrpmt, iad livnd. I 

I if Uk 1 — l&tukrUy, diary, f.. Brunt** ^StfytnS l(V*A t//" p 

m, fic-j 

1 w Thf Ihvidmt Tcmpiu tfthr. flaunty if f LirnUm, iS4G/' hy Rev. K 

Uukfr, it. A p m #w|<|»rE of lLii hi tar Iijpotk-C^. 

* "Thu- plan iif»n which A bury wit» hwU t* tfuit wm-d tk'njgnup uf die 
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Them arc a number of other monuments Sn (lie Dritl^h, 
r.* *hiisds, lcs& impeding it is rnie than that of Abury, but of n 
*imikr character. Bnila^c describes one of Lh*sr situated in 
Cornwall, as fallows + “ It may be ^njeotiaml, from a variety 
of cirrmiitfimeea, that the Druids trad wnw vcrtirrudou for the 
Rpirpfmi. There is u mound thrown Tip on ono i*f Kami?re 
Hill (a place remarkf*hfe for Druulmal maim munis) in a wr- 
pontine form, and in the centra of its volute there sfand two 
tail stones; by which work one would iuiugmi.; that if the Dru¬ 
ids intended ir not m n dyrnlml of something divine {which is 
not unlikely} P yet that a work nf w uncommon an appearance 
must have been, in some way or another. subsemeat to their 
MU|M3rytitiyn$. ts 

* r The parallelithu of DaitmnarJ* of which Fio. 6il t Nos. 1 
.•.mi 2 are plans, Says a writer in 1 hr Arctrarologia, lh furnish 
ns with an mtere&tiuir variety of Draeontia, Thuir peculiarity 
re, that Lhe avenues are iiraighf, and the temples in pairs. At 
Mori vale bridge, ibur miles from Tavistock * on Moreton-hamp- 
-toad road, bs a remarkable group. It consists, or rather can* 
listedj of four temples, twu parallditln and two circles. Thu 
Draeaniia form u pair uf parallel avenues, running cost and 
westj uad one hundred and five fet^L apart. They are narrow, 
and the longest 1.148 feet. The lon^jr oao had an oval in the 
centre and rt circle aL each end. The shortest avenue is 7U2 
feet, and terminates in a. circle. There arc ether temples at 
Dartmoor- -of the mm# description, but not so extensive. On 
the brfiok-ddft era two avenues pa nil le J tu each ether, running 
r'ast and vrastj which may be traced for 300 uml 1 *0 feflt re¬ 
spectively. They am forty feel apart, arn] each fe terminated 
at the east end by a circle, thirty feet in die meter, unclosing a 
cairn or mound. 1 

EgyptuuiH iuh] ottu'r tmckiJl nnlit^is \hi- cird * 1 aaul IEk l wmkt, The whole HfttJJe 
?- the rffpciiL, wKk' P iifld wiHgn. IW £bb Uhsj nit-uul K> fitoura ^yf + v well .v 
limy ivuld, Hie luaure of Uk Utviniiv. The didv incaat the ^tiftrvUM fanninii! tif 
.it] kudug, t]i*j Follier; Thtf S:I'|^E|E Uitat divmfi unuutkrfl fnnij iiim wlih-h u'jw 
i-dUii] thn &H1 ; Ulm wings that GthcT divine ttoii natron from thrtta-, wlikh wm 
fulhsl SpinT lihi^ Arn iila Mti ndT*—{ Stulti*# * Ahuty, ji, m j 

* British ilrfW^rra, vcl uir. |j_ 
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^fr. Deane describes si rmmbor of other serpentine tampLgg 
fnnnd in various parts nf Great Britain. TluiL of Stanton 
l>n>w (Imi; t G-i) hu tml u;«h fig folio wi, fci Tins plan of Sunn ton 
\& that of the Ophita hi urogram, where the serpents 
emerge from Nik circle* The central eirehr. nr rather oval, is 

* - * % 

* * 
i \ 


* i 

* i 



Fig. 65. SfiMfJt Till'll Status !Jil?^, Fsi.i 


three hundred and seventy-eight feet hy ihrea hundred and 
forty-five feet in diameter. It originally consisted of thirty 
smoes* About forty yards to the east r>f the "rear oval is a 
small circle, ninety-six foot hi diameter. with which it is con¬ 
nected by au avenue of eou.scderahJn nEirvarion. The average 
width of the avenue is about thirty fcfU r Tht* third curvi¬ 
linear area is four hundred acid fifty feat to the south-west of 
the central oval, and is outs hundred and twenty-nine feet hi 
diameter."* 

The same author mentions snveml other rnonumenta of this 
kind* arid amongst them the extensive remains of Shap in 
Westmoreland. This is supposed to have been nserpent tem¬ 
ple, and to have extended upwards of seven miles. The ex- 
trnuiity which is supposed to represent the head, corresponds 
in shape with that of the great serpent of Ohm. It is riesoitbed 
□s a “ wedge-shaped arm, having the angles of the base 
rounded off f and the base i Itself founded by a slightly curved 
h'ne r its vortex opening into the pamKciithoH/' 

A similar feature is to ba observed at the end of one of the 
avenues eimneeted with the great wort in Kentucky, opposite 


1 ftriiwh ji PchnQtwria t tqL trr. p 3 yg r 
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the m&iHb. of the Scioto Bivcr. (S?ce " Ancient Monuments of 
Mississippi Valley Plate XXV 111.) 

Bui the: must wonderful structure of the kind vet discovered 

9 

Is? tin. 1 gig untie temple uf Kailaac in Brittany. The serpentine 
charncLer of this grunt work is now well established. It eoa- 
of aeveii paralM raws of huge upright abutie^ which. fol¬ 
io wing the shunnis course of i.he structure, can yet he traced 
lor upwards of eleven inilua, and it Is believed lE formerly 
extantcd thirteen mile* in Irnigth. The stones are placed from 
twelve tn fifteen feat apart laterally, and from. thirty to thirty- 
three feet, apart longitudinally. Some of these are uf vast size., 
rnaaauring from twenty to twenty-five feet in length above the 
ground, by twelve feat in braadf.li and six in thickno^; anil 
arc estimated to weigh from one hundred to om? hundred anti 
fifty tons each. The number of stones originally comprised 
in the work i$ estimated by Mr, Beano, who made a careful 
survey of th* rains* at upwards of tm thmmnd. The line of 
this vast parallelithoa is designedly crooked or serpentine, aU 
though maintaining a general direction from east lowest; and 
the height uf the stones is so graduated m to convoy (in the 
opinion of Mr. Beane) the idea uf imdtdation^ thereby render¬ 
ing the resemblance to a vast Serpent more complete and obvi¬ 
ous* In connect loci with this structure an eminence, partly 
natural and In part artificial (corresponding tu Silbury Hill ut 
A bury) called Mount Ht. M it: haul T from which ft general view 
of the great snrjicnmje Lcluplu Is cullilLiandcd. ** IL hf liut im* 
probableobserves our liulhur, ii that upon this eminence wilh 
kindled the sacred lire which represented the participation nf 
the solar deity in Lhe rites uf the Ophite gud. ?5 

The worship to which this rude but cfLupendnug templa was 
appropriated, in cormium with the others above notieeih is gene¬ 
rally believed to have been licit uf the Sum uf which the serpent 
was a common or correlative symbol The evidences upon which 
this belief is founded ara numerous and conclusive ; but it b 
impossible to enter into thorn here. The God IIu of the Ancient 
Britons, whose worship is traditionally connected with the sa¬ 
cred structures uf Abury and Stonehenge, and who is stytod hy 
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the barely u the glancing Hu/* " the gliding King/" find u llic 
dragon ruler of the world/* b no other than Bel, Hdimjss or 
the Sex . * 1 

It Im> already boon suggested that tho Portf-iaouth Works, 
at the mouth of the Soldtn River, in Ohio r had ati uiiLilo^iuiy 
design with ttiii serpentine structures just described. A recur¬ 
rence to plate XXVIIL of the “Ancient Monuments of the 
Mississippi. Valley/ 1 will now better enable the mailer to «h1j- 
iiiftte the vaintt of tha suggflHlinn, A* in the great temple nf 
A bury* the principal group has In this hkstanee a neutral circle, 
within and in oormeotion with which are vjirimis miner works 
nf a mysterious character. Instead nf the two inner eirales of 


# Thli da% P lay* Davit*, hi h\* “ o /fhc &rw*k,** (p. 12S), va* wpis- 

wntfrd Ln n uif drum by nvryonu 1 , aiA LLh pnt?u urm «mJ I ■-■ L Addfrt (p, iW). 
ThL* ifi anjijkortwl by a jttrtm nf Tfllhadn, tr^rwkted by I hi vita In hik 
Kw in vhlob m thi- f&lLmric fnanuwfa'M) af the DmhJV tiilo*: 

11 1 tun n Jtruid: I i«n mi JrvAftref; J pej # /'ro-pA^f; 

I am u SnrctT." 

jif tin" Tlnnlhe pai'iw^ucrffd by Hr. Ikan^ iiltiutifirti the Gu*! He mttl Blip, 
^ i r ill i . 1 ^un 

“Thu f.'3iLl[iLi_r fcEnt tLci (ait one; 

Th'lniilA njtfiii [In' v**l\ rW mkn'ni tlue htj|fe stonqis: 

I Sir Dniymi nOflflhiiilMl UUT 
TIll- jiIhuv^ trliidl ouiitnm h • ---. I - 
i If driu k offering* ; 

Whilst llwi drink offering !- ed thv gokfcen I term; 

Wliilut Eiif gulden hn.nn tn-o in tlw hnnd: 

Whitat tbv knifv I* uj-H.n tiu. chief victim ; 

^ine-erely l implon 1 U>e&, <> viiiorimt* Reu H 

Davie# oWms# fEnt tJwre appaura to Emrc Ihsuii a living ^wur inthHluH^tl in 
The#* c^n'moflllh 1 w n *rmbcrl ofihn Crod .—i Ajqtmdtr Sn. II.) 

Tin' * Ui^rrlilliin +>f tb^ in i-i*--|•• ••-! !+.► liic Jn^winurn- ulr !Srr|wpsl 

wuiiLwrV^d, n# LaiJt: fl^tp ttr. Pliny. and mliSI rtcUr nl uuc* to Uic muid uf the well 
bihsriiifril Ff tsdfr. 

It Siilh Im-i'ti o^njoetoraa thjii iIim btfllL'f of thu \owvr orditi <if tSs» ! Irirli jv^jnihi 
tiuh* tbril SL putrii-k InmhiliiHil nil Hinkn (rum Irelund hy lir- ptnyr™, liaul il- 
ori^iPi lln‘ Eiirrtinihtjinnji fj^ul tlLii* worthy eviuigtfc^ thy country, and gver- 
turned iIi-j nf Ihe aerpeut wor*liip|i«ix 

h k jii*rh.u|w worthy of rsiwurk that, Hr the i*m*v of the tiling Hv n w m 

.idJmror ?x-rpunhL h> th ■> Pnv*t.- of Delphi wm <a 3 M tin- Pyf A in 

froai h- r dtity Ryth^ri. 
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stones wc have two embankments of earth, uf u hir«c*hn<i form, 
Instead of a Siibiirv Hill, as at A bury, or u Mount £t. Michael, 
as at Karmic. wn have a natural otcimsiUW; modified by art. 
from The top of which the eye commands a cum plum view n! 
the central group and the avenues leading from it nn cither 
hand. The avenues hive very nearly the same relative posi¬ 
tion as at Abuty, although they do not eon nee t directly with 
the circle. They knvu similar nwtuhitiom (if the term is ad¬ 
missible), and one of them, which is, however, interrupted in 
Its course by the Ohin River, terminates in u circular work, 
composed of concentric embank meats of earth. much larger, 
it is true, but generally corresponding with that which forms 
the head of the Aburv serpent on Hukpen Hill. These coin- 
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cidunrj'S are remarkable, bnt it is rot claimed that they estab¬ 
lish 11 n identity of design : that is tu say, it is not (dearly 
apparent that the Portsmouth work whs intended to represent 
a scrpcnl It DSVertliLitsu hears a close rescmbliiiuio to tlmi 
eliiiw of serpentine struct ores above described, uud was un¬ 
doubtedly devoted to analogous purposes. 

The work indicated by the letter A in Plate XXVJII. of 
* { Ancient Monuments of Lin- Mississippi Valley,” an enlarged 
plan of which is given above, Fit>. <5o r seems also to partake 
of this character, it is situated upon Lite Kentucky side of 
tha Ohio River, opposite the old month of the fcfcicrto River, 
“bout two miles below the town of Portsmouth, Ohio. The 
mrrnue on winch it is situated is elevated sunm fifty feet above 
(lie first bottom, and ex lends hank to the bills, which, at this 
{mint, are some distaneu from the river. The main body of 
lh« work occupies u very beautiful level, some what ascending 
from the cost. The wings arc on equally b«uiufu.l levels. 
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exnept tliFit they art! broken at tsvu or three point* by ravines. 
The principal work jsh ail exact reoLiiigtu, uight hundred feet 
square The walla are about twelve feet ld^h t by thirty dive 
or forty feet bane* except ull the cast, where advantage is- 
taken of u rise of grntttnl, su as to elevate them about fifty 
feet a bo vo The centra of the area. Thy must singular features 
of rht^ structure are lie outworks* which consist of parallel 
wall* leading to die north-east and south-west. They are 
exactly pamlbl to the sides of the main wait, and nre each 
3100 fact long, making the extent of the endre structure 500(1 
Teetj or a little le>* than one mile. There are some mounds 
and smaller outwork* connected with this group; of those I 
have given a minute description in the lr Anthem Monuments 
of the Mississippi Valley^* Lu which the inquirer is referred 
for further information. 

On die hypothesis* that this wmrk is serpentine in its- dot-igOn 
the termination of the upper nvenue may lie plausibly sup¬ 
posed to be designed to repreHenL die head of the reptile 
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NOTE TO CHAPTER X . 

(Q-J 

fW write™ upon the subject of Serpentine temple, or Dnmandn, 

,^-^1 iU “f*"* — thft P f l ’ ,on of ™P«. ^ Dragon 
Celc^. and the " Dffigon of the HtapeaW' were notfabnhL 

IT"* T ithCr UOr serpent temple, 

s * rsSw. r t Wn (*-**«. 

. £ " 6>) *** t]ie “ Drngott of the Hebrides" , ¥tta olbtr 

l, “ a . the S"* JU il|r P enti ‘" ) tempted Knrndo, itoeir! In the the same 
eumlogne have been cWJ the enoromiu dragons covering “ mW *f 
territory, tuentiooed by Iphfcmtes, Slniho. Maxim*. Tyrlus, an d P«j, 

Sf ° f W !‘ Iflb D y ,wt retmrts thflt " they cmdd only have been 
7 amgmiitiaUJj represented to excite admiration, being 

uniform]? impj by laud mcafiir^/' 

M Iphieratea," *ays Dmmt, (%l/i.. ™). ij. p . 135,) "relates that in 
StMritoma there wcn: dragon of end, e*Umt that gra*. grew upon 
hdr backs, Vi but can be meant tinder this representation but a dr*, 
iwntram. within whose precincts they encouraged verdure ? tr 

Again : «1, is said by Maximus Tyrius, (Di*. b. c. vi. p. «,) , hai 
laxiK a mighty prince of India, carried Alexander the Great w me 
H Uwjm Which was sacred to Dionnsus, , ra d itself estemjted a ,-od \, 
was of stupe,.dona rise, being in extent equal to Jfcwa™. undoing 

in a low deep place,wailed round to 11great height.” *.. 

mtbtr to the abovu ia the account given by Posidoniua of a serpent 
which he M w u the plains of Mur* | 0 Syria. He says that k w 
.tout an acre in length, ami of a thickness so remarkable that two per-' 

™* m wLe " l % «* «noppositeude*vcould notsee^h 

other. Each scale was a, big as a shield, and a man might ride in » 
h.s mouth, » One or the dragons in the neighborhood of Damiwc*. 
which, according to Aonmis, was overcome by Damascene an earth- 
hero gnmt, is described aa being fifty <rer« in oxter^ 
vol. 11 . pp. 105, 142.) ‘ 3 ' 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE SERPENT SYMBOL IN THE OLD WORLD. 

As has been already observed, the symbolical worship of the 
serpent seems to have been nearly universal among the primi¬ 
tive nations of the earth. “It may be traced,” says Tod, 
“ wherever there existed a monument of civilization or hu¬ 
manity.”* Perhaps no form of human superstition is more 
inexplicable ; certainly none has attracted more attention with 
less satisfactory results. Its universality has been deemed by 
some to have resulted from the traditionary remembrance of 
the Serpent of Paradise: “for inasmuch,” observes Deane, 
“ as it was by the temptation of the serpent man fell, so by the 
adoration of the serpent it was the device of the devil he should 
continue to fall.”f “ Wherever the devil reigned,” says Stil- 
lingfleet, “ the serpent was held in some peculiar veneration.” 
But whether we accept the scriptural tradition of “ the fall ” 
in a literal sense, or as an allegory referring to man’s departure 
from the original religion, under the seductions of an unholy 
superstition, of which the serpent was the emblem, in either 
case the antiquity of the symbol is equally established. 

We have seen that the serpent was a symbol corresponding 
with the sun, and, in common with that luminary, was em¬ 
blematic of the primitive God and Goddess, or of the two prin¬ 
ciples of nature of which they were the impersonations. It 
further appears that the Supreme Unity, the great hermaphro¬ 
dite first principle, the Cronus of Greece, and Kneph of 
Egypt, were also symbolized under the same form. Not only 


* Tod’s Rajast’han, Yol. i. p. 580. 


f Serpent Worship, p. 36. 
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»IJ. but it bwatuo ns&ccicited with tho principal hcro-godst 
Odiris, Tuntua, Fuhi, Mlha, Cadmus, ^uetaalcuall, Kn 
huh'nn, cnr.lt pusetesaed the sorjient emblem. A' the descend' 
mite or fcUowure of these deified liaroos, whole tribes end 
nations claimed the serpent, tw their father. The BWjent also 
symbolized duration ut eternity. 'E’liis idea existed in America, 
The great century of the Aztecs wus encircled by a serpent 
grasping its own tud : and the great calendar shine, lik& tK« 
“divine foot’* of Buddha, is entwined by serpents bearing 
Unman heads in their distended jaws. 

The serpent emblematized wisdom or knowledge; and it 
was perhaps under this acceptation that it became associated 
with the traditionary teachers of wen, whose genial wisdom 
entitled them to divine honors. 

/ As the Egyptian T;/pit tut, the Hindu Kulit/a, the Greek 
Python, and the Scam! in avian Mhtgard, the serpent symbol¬ 
ized malignant force or evil power. It is the opinion of Hum¬ 
boldt, that, thin last idea existed among the Aztecs, and that the 
serpent: hare a bo, in some ctum*. symbolized the genius of evil, 
and was a real xswiai)^. This opinion derive* some support 
from the Men man paintings. Python is represented us having 
been shun by Apollo, the Snn: TypfcOQ plunges into the sea 
I to escape the wrath of the great father : haliyii is, slain by 
Vishnu in his incarnation of f'hrishiia (correspond iug to th" 1 
the fabled Apollo); and the Scandinavian Wndin thrusts Mid* 
«urd to the bottom of the great deups. In tho Mexican paint¬ 
ings we find a great serpent frequently represented, out in 
pieces by the great divinity TuznftUipOOS, the Sun. Hum¬ 
boldt* presents from tho Codex VcLetri a symbolical painting 
which represents a divinity decorated with the amphisbawt, 
and bearing on his hand the uUmacatccwli, or distinctive 
crown of Tczo&tlipoca. A broken vbw, from which proceeds 
a serpent, i* upon his- buck; iu his right hand h« holds a 
knife ; find a second serpent, cut iu pieces and blending, is be¬ 
fore him. A third serpent, also cut in pieces, h represented 
in u chest full of water, which may bo n hieroglyphic cither uf 


* ft** fUft/jf B, I'l&tv \ &* No. 
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cl lake or the ocean, from which ri^sfiplimt; whence*crowned, 
with Ibwcns, emerges &\m thrt beautiful gmldfSK, Tzinlzatl. or 
Uiuteotfe the YemiS Aphrodite nf Assist myLkilngy. There 
tire some other figures connected with the group, which are 
nut understood, Without van Luring Lo assign any particular 
signification to this pointing, nr iu the utters of the ^.iime eharuo- 
tor, their fwKjnent recurrence Benina tu justify the belief that 
they refer to yuuiu important event in the Aztec mythology; 
perhaps oesenttally corresponding in ^ignifioanoe with that 
allegorically commemorated in the mythological tables of the 
East, 

Various meanings have been assigned to the allegorical con¬ 
flict between tfm sun and tiie serpent i and some have unp* 
posed it to refer te n mutest butween two religions systems, 
symbolized by the sun and the serpent ; and that the ultimate 
Identity in the significance of these symbols resulted from the 
fusion wr coalescing of the respective superstitions. Others, 
claiming to take h mure pteL(>so|iluCul view, deem the myth 
allusive to natural event a ; b£ referring back/' iti the language 
of Humboldt, -‘to that traditionary state of things when the 
earth was cowr«J with bogs, and, inibsred with snakes and 
other animals of gigantic bulk, wa-s purified by the beneficent 
sun, which dried up the soil! and de&koycd the aqua tin man- 
slur *J* m The stJiin of tilings here coivtemplated, according to 
the revelations of modern science, must have existed lung he fort: 
the creation of bn mgs a* highly organized as man, and could 
uot h therefore, farm tins basis of any iradition or allegory. 

]i b quite impossible here to indicate, in any adequate man¬ 
ner* the extant to which she serpent, cither as a symbol or 
directly os nn object nf worship* entered into th* superstitions 
anil mythologies of the world- Lung before Lucan aptfdra- 
phized : 

I' v*» r r|iii n pi i 4 , ■ j U L OUlli'Ll* ilUklliili a% Ummu Uirrla 
Bj.' r|uOrt,. luirnUi nltiili Dnwtl j 

FAmti llU, i*. Ttf* 

• You harmless deities, dragon » sparkling yith gnMnn 


* ftwctrch**. vd. i. P 195. 
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lustn\ who glide over the earth ; ft tha reason of the superstitious 
regard In which the serpent was held, had Leon forgotten, ami 
the reptile had become an ur binary symbol of ecrnsCCration. 
Thvia Feraius sayio* 

1,1 Pi t 1 if - -dai-rs pOttS,. Kirar vti Loaul 11 

** Paint two snakes* and the plsrae w hot rad.” Wo can hardly 
hope* tharefonv at this day* to discover the origin of th« Ophite 
superstition, We must refer it back beyond tha remoteaL his¬ 
torical and traditionary {itrriiki, to the earliest era of tin- world. 
The brazen serpent sal up by Moses in the wilderness had 
incense burned to it all the days of ^umueli David, anil ^olm 
mon. It was finally brukeii in pieces by IIes 5 ekiah t who,, 
instead of flak fish* n serpent, cal Jed it cuntemptnoitsly uthrt<hfan> 
a brazen bauble. Hezekiak “removed the high places* and 
cut down the graves and brake in pieces the brazen serpent 
that Moses had made: J'or unto those days the children of Israel 
did burn incense to it/' (53 Kin as. xviii. 4.} From this 
serpent, Twin Ilian assarts, the early sect of Christians oaSJod 
Ophites took their rise. Tkny vananitad also the serpent of 
Gene$is p by whom they denied that sin wa« brought into the 
world t maintaining that it was a pcimiiilicEiticn of the good 
principles who initmcled Eve in all the learning of the world 
which haj* descended to us. Epiplianius *ays ? that ihe 
" Ophites sprung nut of the NieulaitanS and Gnostics, who 
were so called from the Serpent t which they worshipped/ 1 
if The Gnosriop/' he add*. 44 taught that the ruler of the world 
war of a drama t £ r form/* The Ophites'* he continues, 
il attribute ail wisti&m tn the serpent, and say that he wils the 

* author of knowledge to men/ 1 They aEso ]m served a live 
serpent in their sacred chest, and looked upon him as the 
mediator between them and Gorh Manes* in the third esuinry, 
EuuE^lit Serpent Worship in Asia Minor* under the name of 
Christianity, promulgating that ^ Christ was an mcarnafifw 

f of the Creat Serpent^ who glided over the cradle of the Virgin 

* Mar^ when she was asleep- at the age of a year and a half™* 

* UsijeiW *OrttU p. ; TniTt:m.is u U# PnrAerial, Htmt* c_ 

xIvtL p, 2^1; Bwwjarrt to!. tL |v Kb l t..»h, it. p. ? 

Fato, Pttgm i M. n yvI ii. 4&E ; H B#rpmt WfrnkijC I 1 ] 1 
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Thft nation of the frnn»ti<H, above mentioned, probably origin- 
stsd in thft tradition which uaorihmi superior wisdom to that 
reptile. ‘ l Be ye wfsff as serpent?, H etc,, was the injunction of 
Christ to his disciples. ^ 

The word which is translated Seraph P nhn signifies* a ser- 
pent, Straph\m is the plural form. 

It is said that in the ritual of Zoroaster, not only were aer- 
pents esteemed the first of gods and the super intend cuts of the 
world, bat the great. eKpansa of heaven find even nature itself 
were described nmfer the symbol of a serpent.* {See Note Ii f 
af end of Chnpter^ ilerttiin ir b that fn the earlier mumi- 
nieuts of Assyria, antedating the Porsinn empire, we JIlliJ evi¬ 
dences of the adoration paid tn rise serpent.f But perl tup* LJic 
most remarkable applmticHi of the aerpe uL symbol, iu that 
quarter of rhe world, and which has its counterpart ia Egypt, 
is its onmhinatSoii with the circle, t?gg T or glubt?. and wings. 
This hiemgmro seems to have hecu allusive Ln the loftiest reli¬ 
gions conception? of the nations hy whom l! was adopted- It has 
given rb* to much curious speculation, the general! tenor of 
which cannot be unknown to the reader. It is not my purpose, 
at rbb time, to add any thing upon the subject, further thud, to 
observe that This com pound .symbol ihaimmsiLmtcs the high posi¬ 
tion which thft serpent- emblem oocaipied In the symbolical 
systems of the earliest historical ages of ihe world. Lai Egypt 
it appears upon every tompfc, and upon almost every inoud- 
mentt ttud has generally been regarded ha an emblem of con- 
sccntthm. 



Fiu. t55. Tjle EovpttaN ] [ejh> hubjlii of SoU-lCTT?. £w>di; *Su Wiv*a. 


The explanation of Hermes Trismugktus, (the thrice great 
Hermes,) who assumed the name of Thoth, in whose temple he 


* Bry*mf* ArcK Afyih. ml IL ]k 403. 
f .VfartrA, toI. Yu p. a&i. 
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dTicicited, is that the glohn Higuifled the simpte essence of God, 
the serpents the vivifying, and the wings the penetrative 
power of God, pervading all things uud called Love; the whole 
rep rosed ling ike Supremo Being 5 in his eharnel&r f>t Creator 
and Preserver. Hermes d^fmea Deity to be 1S a circle whose 
centre is every where and whose circnmftjrooce nowhere." 
It has also been suggested that Iho serpents oro emblums of 
eternity: the wings, of the power which kl * brooded over the 
vast expanse of chaos ; Jt and that the whole signifies simply iht* 
if Eternal Creator." Riit. while conceding that the hierogrnm 
is allusive to the Supreme Deity of thft Egyptians, 1 am am* 
vmied that there Is a deeper sign? finance concealed beneath it 
than has yet been explained ; and that a further study of the 
primitive religions of the East will y*u throw much new light 
upon it^r meaning The fact that the crux. uumta, the Taautie 
sign of life, is sometimes dependent from the necks of the 
serpents, should pot be overlooked in attempting its suhitiun. 

This snored compound emblem was nm peculiar to Egypt; 



Ym, §T. Tvcm ithiTlhfijs <*t N.-lk/ui Rtmiam, Fdua* 

hut ts tn be found through Ancient Assyria, and, in a modi fed 
form , on the Persian tern pies*. The monuments discovered hy 
Mr. Layard. in what is supposed to he ancient Nineveh, are 
fruitful in representation* of this symbol, which is regarded 
by that author os s in some way, allusive to the sum &ud ite 
powers. 



Yw, 6*. OvE-Ainn tup e^thah e to ,vs AMi\nst Thujxt at Ocwei(» p 

Amongst the nu me runt interesting monuments discovered by 
Mr. Stephens in Central America tmd Mexico, Lherc are one or 
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two which bear nn apparent repreacutatiou of the same symbol : 
uuil although the TflsetmblKuCB is probably only acoidfiTitfll ! i yet 
it Is sufficiently striking to deserve notice. 

it is proper to observe that she aecompauing engraving is, In 
p:irt T ei restoration of the nrigiuuli. which ]$ broken T I, of #\m> 
I5ij t jiud occurs over the doorway of an ancient tempi^ at i hmsdogi^ 
Mexico.* It differ from tho sue red hierogram of the Eh*i, 
in having no serprate surrounding tho globe in Lhe centre ; but 
ftoni its position* *uid the well attested teut, that idl the orna¬ 
ments of the Mnicau and Central Amarican temple;# had some 
significance, we are justified in ascribing to it u symbolical 
purport. 


NOTE TO CM AT TER II- 

m 

Perhaps the Zurcustrbn notions concerning the celestial serpent may 
hav£ related simply to the- zodiacal serpent; for one nf die moat import- 
nxit "Jriiu i L- in the astro-theologicid machinery of Ancient r : alnariis m, 
wa- tl j Zudina uhk-li extends entirely ruuud the heavens, :md inclmlns 
the orbits nt the mown nod nil the pinnate. Each qf it» twelve division! 
3s marked by a peculiar configuration of aAti^rwms^ called u. st^n r Lbe 
nncu'nt names of which fin 1 still preserved* and Eire too ^e]S known to 
require enumernLicm, This part of the heavens appeared to the nuclei 
to be the residence of the celestial deities. Harm iL was supposed all 
the phenomena of nature were ammged. the seasons regulated, \md the 
great work of vegetation direowd. The march of their chief divinity 
symbolized by lbe p hyaloid Sun r in this cireK eidiibitwl m accurate 
measure of time; mail the sEgns distributed in the twelve divisions of 
the zodiac were characteristic of Lbe diEFcreut epochs of the year. 

The annual passage of the Aim, through Lbe signs of the zodion being 
in rm obliquu pnth T reNombk-s. or at Jeu.sr. thu undent:* thought so, the 
tortuous mov^nwnte of the serpent; and the fanilicy praaesaed by Lida 


a Sitpheut* Cmtral Antrim amt t&L ii. p. 2M. 
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roptil* of dialing off bbi skin nnd producing out of iLvuif n pew iflfflnijg 
every year* bore mmz analogy E« the termination of the old year nod 
the eouimeneeioent nf the rmw on*. Accordingly* nil the nrwfcnt ^phtirvs, 
—this PiTjiiwij lading Egyptian, Buibiu-k. and Mexican —wen* sur¬ 
rounded hy tliE figure of u serpent WdMg ibs tail in hs muuth, 

Mr Durtiinn, who bits given a very fall nnd ^onfinfting rsportion of 
the theological system of S.ibeuiD, (or Sabtnplsaa l ]| tn.ike* thn ^uh- 
joined obucrvulian* m the aerpent. *■ The three autumnal 

eigm were Libra, Scorpio, Mid SagUwrm*, tmder the whole of which is 
extended iha long constellation Scrp«Eitartu^ of the man holding the 
serpent in his bonds, otherwise exiled Ophiuehus imd ifcLeniapcus, In 
the same division of the heavens U pla^d tho drugemuf the H^puridc*, 
.LppirjtUt’d by Juno to protect the golden apples in her gjirrinn imm the 
depredations of the daughter of A tin*. The vury same reason, there- 
fore, which induei;d the Kubd-sU to clothe the anti of the xenial cijlhuux 
with the jtUribuie;-i of the nm and the hull array M ihu sun of the 
4 uttunriiiil ri|uinox with the attribute* of the celestial serpent, which 
projected itself lotinl ly through the three autumn id at^ntf* or ninety de¬ 
greed of the zodiac. 

" f It his, heen remarked that the four ngz* of the Sun, composed of 
the two cquiDOxes and the two $o1fltiG*8» were reprinted in paintings 
rmd slat ties hy forms and llnmuuents descriptive of the four perioda of 
human life, infancy F ado! seance, remnliuod* a ad senility. Accordingly* 
the vernul Sun was the b&irdlfUH Apollo, reaplendtmt wills the hlootn 
anil grru'pii of youth, and the tmtumnid ^un an agvd man, with a huyfoy 
ben i d , leaning for rapport on a stick, Such wub JiveiJapius, the fubil- 
!ouh yon of Apollo niid the Pleiad Oomnkj or in other words, the new 
form of the Sun about to traverse the nntimin.d signi* Such was this 
dgare of the solar gcid, in the huL three muutbs preceding the winter 
sottftice, around whose body thu folda of the autumul serpent were 
twisted* or aometiiuey round his &Eafh emblem of hie decline* under the 
various names of ^EmuJapiu^ Somphip Phi to, Cuepli r and Eumiu, for, 
muiata mm inct ctfdi of t he m was the Sun of the autumnal in on the. 
This explanation, clear, convincing, and irresistible in, itwlf, nnd in nil 
points consistent with the spirit of Sakeiam, cMTEsponda absolutely with 
tins reply of the oracle, nt Glare*. when Apollo, who presided over that 
oracle* answ^r^d the intorrogulury us to hi* nature in theses words: 
*1 um Jupiter Amniuuin Spring* and the black Plato in WhlerJ M — 
(ffrliyirrM of Pro/aiu. Antiquity, p, 306.) 
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CHAPTER XU. 

cuKCLtrDnm ash oeairhat. tnsgfCHVATfnHS. 

y" FiLuu wluit bus biren presented ? it. will be seen that ibe 
serpent symbol was of general acceptance in America, particu¬ 
larly among the semkdvi Sized nations; thnr it entered widely 
into Lhts it symbolic representations nnrl that its significance 
was ttssentifllly the same with that which attached to it among 
the early nations of the old continent Upon the basis, Iherc- 
fore, of the identity which wo have observed in the elementary 
religions conceptions of the Old and Now World, and the 
striking uniformity in their symbolical systems, we feel justi¬ 
fied in ascribing to the emblematic ^crm'.xr and Euo of Ohio 
a significance radically the some with that which was assigned 
to the analogous compound symbol among the primitive uuiiuua 
of the East* This conclusion further sustained, as we have 
seea r by the character of same of the religious structures of 
the old continent* in which wc hnd the symbolic serpent, and 
the egg or circle represented uti u moat gigantic scale/ Ann* 
logy could probably furnish no more decisive sanction, unless 
by cxliihiLaug other ntn!t!iure? T in which not only Lt general 
correspondence r but tin absolute identity should exist. Such, 
an identity il would ho iinreaeonsblc to look for T even among * 
The works nf the same people, constructed in accordaucH with 
a common design. 

It may seem hardly consistent with the caution which 
should characterize researches of this kind? to hazard the mg* 
ga&tion that the symbolical Serpent and Egg of Ohio are dis¬ 
tinctly allusive to the specific notions of cosmogony which 
prevailed among ihe nation a of the East, for the reason that it 
i$ impossible to bring positive collateral proof that such notions 
17 
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were entertained by any of the American nations. The ab¬ 
sence of written records, and of impartially preserved tradi¬ 
tions, we have already had ample reason to deplore: and 
unless further explorations shall present us with unexpected 
results, the deficiency may always exist. But we must re¬ 
member that in no respect are men more tenacious than in 
the preservation of their rudimental religious beliefs and early 
conceptions. In the words of a philosophical investigator— 

“ Of all researches that most effectually aid us to discover the 
origin of a nation or people whose history is involved in the 
obscurity of ancient times, none perhaps are attended with 
such important results as the analysis of their theological 
dogmas and their religious practices. To such matters man¬ 
kind adhere with the greatest tenacity, which, though modi¬ 
fied and corrupted in the revolution of ages, still retain lec¬ 
tures of their original construction, when language, arts, 
sciences, and political establishments no longer preserve dis¬ 
tinct lineaments of their ancient constitutions.’ * A striking 
example of the truth of these remarks is furnished in the 
religion of India, which, to this day, notwithstanding the 
revolution of time and empire, the distractions of foreign and 
of civil wars, and the constant addition of allegorical fictions 
(more fatal to the primitive system than all the other causes 
combined), still retains its original features, which are easily 
recognisable, and which identify it with the religions which 
prevailed in monumental Egypt, on the plains of Assyria, in 
the valleys of Greece, among the sterner nations around the 
Caspian, and among their kindred tribes on the rugged shores 
of Scandinavia. 

This tenacity is not less strikingly illustrated in the careful 
perpetuation of certain rites, festivals, and scenic representa¬ 
tions, which originated in notions which have long since be¬ 
come obsolete, and are now forgotten. Very few of the attend¬ 
ants on the annual May day festival are aware that it is only 
. a perpetuation of the vernal solar festival of Baal, and that the 
garland-hung pole was anciently a Phallic emblem. 


* McCulloch's American Researches, p. 225. 
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If, in order to account for the identity of elementary beliefs 
which have already been pointed out as existing between 
the primitive religions of the two continents, we assume 
for the American nations an Asiatic origin, we may easily 
explain the existence here of the symbolical serpent and egg as 
the representatives of common conceptions. If, on the other 
hand, we claim or admit that these elementary conceptions 
are inherent and absolute, or not necessarily derivative, the 
rationale of symbolism, as exhibited in the preceding pages, will 
enable us to account, in a reasonable manner, for a^general 
coincidence in symbolic representations, if not in religious 
rites. It is not undertaken, at this stage of our inquiries, to 
express a preference for either of these hypotheses, certainly 
not to decide between them. If, in what has already been 
advanced, (and especially in the stress which has been laid 
on the necessary coincidences in man’s moral and physical 
developments, resulting from the undeniable uniformity in his 
mental, moral, and physical constitution,) a leaning towards the 
latter hypothesis has been exhibited, it has been rather from a 
desire to avoid the error which has so generally characterized 
investigations of this kind, of indiscriminately receiving all 
resemblances and coincidences, actual or apparent, as evidences 
of connections, and necessarily involving dependence on com- 
mumcations remote or recent.* 

It has already been remarked that the symbols which we 
find most common to widely separated nations, are usually 
those of an obvious character, and the concurrence is therefore 
no matter of surprise. Many, which at first glance appear to 
be most complicated and arbitrary, when we come to analyze 
them, are discovered to be exceedingly simple. The occur¬ 
rence of the serpent symbol, however, hardly admits of the 
ordinary solution. We can easily understand how it might 
symbolize reproduction and time, and perhaps how it might 

* “How rash,” exclaims the cautious Humboldt, “to point out the group of 
nations on the old continent to which the Toltecs, Aztecs, Muyseas, and Peruvians 
present the nearest analogies; since these analogies are apparent in the traditions, 
the monuments, and customs which perhaps preceded the present division of 
Asiatics into Chinese, Hindus, and Mongols.”— (Researches, vol. L p. 25.) 
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emblematize evil force ; but meet of if* tipplications, it must 
bft confessed, if not arbitrary, arc not easily accounted for. It 
may indeed be, as intunatad by ^anchomrithmi, that, being fh« 
m m% myaiariinw creature in nature, it wot therefore chosen to 
syrnboUiB things leant understood. It is the fact that most of 
its applications seem nasmitiiilly arbitrary, which gives peculiar 
interest to the cironnastimcu uF its- great predominance oil This 
continent, particularly in Mexico and Central America, where 
it hail a symbolical aignilicnncc, closely corns*ponding, if not 
identical, with that which it possessed in the early mytholo¬ 
gies of the East. / This f act also te nds to e stablish a cuirimu- 
nifrr of origin, p y ^ wminustiiHi or iatercoarBe of some kind, 
between the primitive nation* of the two continents; for it can 
hardly he supposed that a strictly arbitrary symbol 4iuiild 
ncei dentally he chosen to express the same ideas and combina¬ 
tion- of ideas, by nations of diverse origins and totally discon¬ 
nected. H ence it is that the serpent claims so largo a portion 
of our ; fog +** ti*™ tinma rona and decided the coin¬ 

cidences between its various symbolical applications, the more 
plausible the hypothesis of & dependence, at some period or 
other, between the- people ef the old and new worlds.* 


^ S’ 
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* JJ W o *koiuii joaily «v.h nl Ltil-f- by irgttJnmfci, ^rouf of fact*, that 

gof. |&frtlWt [HHKfckinui have borrow* il Mn-ir rilto H and lentt* tmua «a- 

(lifrfT j hinge godi of &K &JLlil|h tiliiil dina^nsioikB tuny be fmnir.-ii Iiy Ihf IsyusHib^ 
t!*wera of buBginaticiUr of br tlm fraud# *«r foiling r-f m*U t In tMKinEni-B never wd- 
pcited t but wkeu feature* uf tuptipibtww tuo strong to biro bttn tweiucnliil 
mm Bb^rmbli? in diflf^ronl nvtfi-mfc of potylbriim, wiLbcHil fcnev udjea to 

color Uwm and imtirtrtr* their likeiJM, ivr cull htdp bcEicYiUp tti*t KHBQ 

rtmuftatiOfl baa- m tan memorial timr suLeukd LiitWicfi IL* *e«fcal natioui wlucli 
hare Hdonk’il tWnx p —WUlimh Jw Wf + OR Mr 0 / 9rrrrr, huly, and 
'j*#*; ir^-u voL L p, mj k , , 

Mr. M^olkhMvr obKn-»^ tlsuS* u flir ail pliTtiolafET and pbiM^rji Jin- r*.» 
Odnicd, Hu Im* iMtiifd UL diiCOTCriug authiiitf wtkb uiiuld ub.-j.Ti l y tha Au.vri- 
can nniiiuu iHtli any of Ulv>.- if thv »«-til wdd, PTO«*di to ""Wilt in jtmlyr- 
iei 4 rtmriy mrt& of llwir imtitutiim Im .^H^iiiEly (b> w b.-liintrinp to ibcir on?- 
pqqtgnBittJ liulorTi tbeir nijjivi-rir!njjr% ojiii wtr-dnoinScsfc] touspulJUioEi, wa 

barf, in awtrect foum-S abilhdaut proof to si#£H.rt iSial Ibtrv luv- Wn 

fgtrmerli ft r.iJiJiiwtatniL LclWiHiEk tin' jxopk of tin.' Ewu oMrthnuili, Tturif v-ruinUlib 

cuUfm^'h^WoTcrp bare Ukf b |«bu* □' a vt-ry tvfiiojtf |rtriu4 of tlUu j f-Jf tb«ti 

iu vbEob itn?y ttinre dfictdMiyr ccincidtj arc wnJuubtcdJy winds 

fli& evnBrt'hEftosy of niim^iii M —fJtni. p. !!$->✓ Ttui uuthdr addi 

11, ■;; ■ j | -jj , T . lei cit. t niornl il ulktivcInnA and panefaJ habit-, tlj -4 cOttiddcn^t* whid> 
American tutirtft --illibit, vrrllt lho*e of old WOlZd »rc uppurt-ntly foondfiil 
'm t>ir iLf-ci -^LtLt^ of human Sibv 
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